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THE LOGIC OF THE METHODS OF 


In the old barbarous days, some 
four or five centuries ago, there 
was nota standing army in Europe. 
With the advance of civilisation 
war has become one of the learned 
professions, and as over-crowded 
as the rest. 

A new and deadlier engine of 
destruction is produced every year. 
Simultaneously, what remained of 
chivalry gives place to science, per- 
sonal prowess fails before discipline 
and a calculator in spectacles. The 
soldier that was the ready follower 
in the fortunes of an elective duke, 
or a proud member of a local clan, 
is now asimple unit of a mass of 
obedient human machines. The 
poetry of war is on the wane; but 
what makes its ‘‘ painful prose” — 
the roar of the rifled cannon, the 
scream of the shell, the rapid ping 
of the breech-loader, the thunder- 
ous sound of the torpedo, the com- 
pound noise of grape, canister, 
mitrailleuse—is more prevalent 
than ever. 
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WAR. 


The beauty of war, if there be 
any beauty in war, lies in the 
heroic qualities, the virtues that 
it evokes. As the method of war 
is subject now as ever to wide 
fluctuations and developments, any 
nascent military inventions, in 
order to be hailed with any good 
favour, ought to belong to one of 
three categories. They should be 
such as will foster personal virtue 
as an element of war; such as will 
reward a well-meaning and indus- - 
trious race with power above that 
of a depraved or disturbing people; 
or such as tend to cancel war 
altogether. If the first of these 
alternatives cannot be realised, 
and the prosecution of the second 
becomes too heavy a burden to be 
borne, the last should be striven 
for by all practical measures 
possible, as well as by the gentle 
educative influences of the Uto- 
pianists. 

Officialism, which in former days 
meant gentility, or the aristocratic 
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element, claims to regulate the 
methods of war, and there is even 
a sort of international agreement 
to such methods, which is reason- 
ably adhered to until it suits some 
race or other to be iconoclastic and 
outrage conventionality. The 
noble French knights of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
settled on gentlemanly principles 
that the well-born were the 
warriors, and the common herd 
best relegated to vulgar pursuits ; 
and if there could have been 
maintained an international univer- 
sity of chivalry, war no doubt 
would have been a combat of 
aristocratic champions making use 
of exquisite and strictly regulated 
weapons. But the English 
yeomen disdained not to string the 
yew tree bow, no seemly weapon 
for knightly hands, at least so said 
the knightly oracles; and the 
result was that tens of thousands 
of the keepers of the lofty military 
traditions were slain by inferior 
forces for their orthodoxy. 

When the knightly lance, the 
plaything of the courtly tourna- 
ment, as well as the arm of serious 
war, gave way to the plebeian 
arrow, which then in its turn was 
beginning to be accompanied by 
the still more indiscriminate 
weapon, the rude cannon, there 
was marked the beginning of a 
mighty revolution. For a long 
time the bellowing tube did not 
reveal its coming importance, 
owing to the rudeness of the arm 
and ignorance and awkwardness 
in its use. But it was a develop- 
ment further removed from the 
knightly ideal than even the 
charging of arrows for the long 
bow with a phial of quicklime or 
an ounce of wildfire, Those were 
small breaches upon the aristo- 
cratic methods of war, this was a 
baby giant coming to break them 
down. When artillery, in the 
sense that we now know the word, 
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first came to outdo the old and 
general ‘‘artillery,” or craft of 
archery, the picture presented 
reminds us of times still more 
remote, when the barbaric elephant 
made panic among the mounted 
horsemen, brave enough so long 
as they might fight in wonted 
orthodox fashion. 

The chivalrous and aristocratic 
idea of war is not of medieval 
birth: the Spartans committed the 
cares of trade to the servile class, 
as unworthy of generous and free- 
born souls, and by a fierce asceti- 
cism prepared themselves for all 
the vicissitudes and hardships of 
the position of men of valour and 
honour. None were admitted to the 
roll of the cavaliers among the 
Athenians that were not both in 
good plight of body, and possessed 
of considerable property. 

There is a possible philosophic 
theory of war very different from 
those already named, and a rather 
miserable one, namely, that war is 
an escape-valve for the turbulent 
element of the community, a resort 
for exuberant physical arrogance, 
a bitter medicine for hot blood. 
An old philosopher avers that the 
natural state of man is a state of 
warfare. This is an over-state- 
ment; the enthusiasm of war, 
except in the case of a few bravos, 
savage or civilised, or when a 
strong excitement is swaying a 
people, is for the most part a 
somewhat fictitious and unreal 
thing. Quarrellings, which some- 
times spread to large oppositions ; 
national antagonisms, selfish im- 
pulses, private or dynastic fanati- 
cisms and _ rivalries, certainly 
actuate mankind, and lead up to 
war. But war is their outcome only, 
and not to be called the natural 
state of man. 

Physical pride, among races in 
a state of comparative animalism, 
is no doubt in some cases so strong 
as to give a limited countenance 
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to the maxim that the natural 
state of man is a condition of war- 
fare. To allow to the maxim a 
general truth is to reduce man 
to the level of rival game birds 
in a farmyard. The ancient theory 
of war is, indeed, not very un- 
like a picture of a fighting-cock 
state :— 
Hands, nails, and teeth, these were 
archaic arms— 
Stones, riven fagots from the woods, 
rough boughs, 
Fierce flaming brands ;—succeed these 
rude alarms, 
The force of steel, and brass, which 
mightier mischief rouse. 


But there are even aborigines 
of gentle and peaceful kind, and 
in our more civilised communities 
the pride of the bravo element of 
society is not so pronounced as to 
drag the peaceful many into any 
war of magnitude. We may 
dismiss this physical view of 
war as of lessening moment. No 
modern statesman would argue 
that war is made to absorb 
a superfluity of physical energy 
that would otherwise make the 
country an ungovernable revel of 
outrage. Political objects, gradu- 
ally popularised, and by conse- 
quence gradually productive of 
excitement and sympathy among 
the masses, now create wars, and 
the army performs its part not from 
an initiatory enthusiasm, but 
from obedience to habit and com- 
mand. It cannot be said in the 
generality of cases that the men 
are unwilling to obey, but rarely 
are the ranks primarily eager for 
the fray, for warfare’s sake. To 
repress the military ardour of an 
army, provided no strong passion 
held its natural leaders, or their 
communicative fire could be kept 
from exerting its influence, it 
would in the majority of cases be 
sufficient to disband the host. 

“The end of war,” according 
to orthodox notions, ‘‘is either to 
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redress past injury, or to prevent 
future injury, and the mode where- 
by Belligerent Force operates to 
accomplish one or other of these 
objects, is by taking security from 
the wrong-doer; in other words, 
by the seizure of his property. 
Hence war implies necessarily a 
direct operation of Force against 
Property, while it entails only acci- 
dentally the employment of Force 
against the persons of individuals, 
by reason of the resistance which 
they may offer to the process of 
taking security from the wrong- 
doer.” 

This view is perhaps no more 
circuitous than that of the legal 
eye in general in its theory of 
things. But it is too limited for a 
generalisation, in that it includes 
only certain kinds of war; it 
would not, for instance, apply to 
a battle of fanaticisms, where the 
employment of force is primarily 
against individuals, and the ques- 
tion of proprietary security comes 
on only after the personal passions 
are exhausted. 

It may serve, however, as a 
modern representative opinion 
upon war, and will shew how 
completely the ancient notion of 
personal distinction or chivalry 
has disappeared from it. 

The ennobling possibilities 
having well nigh vanished from 
the field of battle by the substitu- 
tion of mechanical agencies for the 
personal energy and daring that 
met the foe hand to hand, war has 
become a scientific problem. Its 
object being to cripple or derange 
human machinery by the most 
elaborate enginery of slaughter, 
to profess to avoid cruelty in the 
actual conflict, or to conduct war 
according to principles of humanity 
and civilisation (in alternative 
phrase, brotherly feeling and 
politeness), would seem to be not 
very unlike trying to tell lies truth- 
fully. The manner of fight now 
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is to wound from a distance ; first 
with the ordnance of long range, 
then the mortar, afterwards come 
into play the rifle, the lighter 
cannon, the mitrailleuse, and at 
the nearest approach to close 
quarters, the revolver pistol; rarely 
now, comparatively, is there use 
for sword or bayonet, or the 

apple of one with another. 

e rapidity of the breech-loader 
keeps an interval of death 
between actual contact of man 
and man. 

Whether it is a wise, nay, a 
justifiable step, politically, to maim 
tens of thousands of the indivi- 
duals of a community, to roughly 
repair their injuries, and then to 
return them to society to bring a 
tidal infusion of physical imperfec- 
tion intoits very bosom—incapacity, 
disease, burden—is a grave ques- 
tion on which it is scarcely com- 
petent for any single individual to 
give dogmatic judgment. 

But that it is cleaner work, and 
not less humane, to make a ‘‘ happy 
dispatch’’ by the most certain im- 

lements of death, than to half 

ill by a less deadly wound, some 
will be disposed to believe from 
the study of the accounts of the 
day after the battle. Here is a 
recital of the sequela of a modern 
action. The observer (Daily Tele- 
graph, September 8th, 1877) is a 
surgeon of some position in the 
United States, on a professional 
tour through districts under war. 
The observations are of the prac- 
tice of one of the Great Powers of 
Europe, one not only regarded as 
civilised, but posing itself as civilis- 
ing; a so-called Christian nation 
at whose capital was declared, in 
1868, a great international contract 
concerning humanitarian methods 
of war. 

** The men are, as a rule, put into 
bullock carts, close to the field of 
action, not even a first bandage having 
been applied to their hurts, and are 
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jolted off for ten or twelve miles to 
some village where there is a field 
hospital, generally already crowded. 
There they are allowed to lie, just as 
they first fell, in their uniforms, stiff 
and stained with blood, wallowing in 
their own excrements; nobody attends 
to them, brings them food or water, 
or does the least thing for them ; they 
groan their wretched lives out in 
agony of body and despair of soul. I 
was at Radonicza, the head-quarters 
of the Czar, on the second evening 
after the great battle. About ten 
p-m. a train of about 2000 wounded 
came in in bullock carts. There was 
no one to receive them. Nobody 
brought them a cup of bouillon or a 
drop of brandy. They had had no 
food save a small ration of black 
bread, since they were carried off the 
field. None of their wounds were 
dressed. Their condition was simply 
indescribable. There they were, in 
the carts ranged along tle side of the 
road, filling the air with their cries 
and groans ; and there they remained 
all night, exposed to the bitter cold, 
within a few hundred yards of the 
Emperor’s sleeping-place. I left 
Radonicza between ten and eleven 
a.m. of the following day ; and then 
not one of these unfortunates had 
been taken out of a cart, had his 
wounds dressed, or received the 
least nourishment or attention. 
Whatever assistance I proffered was 
uniformly refused on the plea 
that none but a graduate of a 
Russian surgical college could be 
allowed to touch Russian wounded. 
Over fifty hours eertainly elapsed 
between the time at which these poor 
wretches received their wounds and 
that in which they had any treatment 
whatsoever Utterly inex- 
cusable is the barbarous roughness of 
the Russian army surgeons, especially 
in cases where the utmost gentleness 
is needed as a psychological means of 
soothing and encouragement to the 
patient. I have repeatedly been a 
distressed and indignant witness of 
brutalities, and even sheer cruelties, 
practised by the medical officers 
towards wounded soldiers, such as I 
could not have conceived it possible 
that any civilised human being would 
have been guilty of. ..... Just 
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before an operation, bound to be 
attended with hideous pain to the 
patient, I asked the surgeon in charge 
why he did not administer chloroform 
or ether, to alleviate the suffering of 
the soldier, at least during the opera- 
tion. He replied, scornfully, ‘Do 
you think I have time to waste upon 
giving anesthetics? He must make 
the best of it!’ ... . On my road 
from Plevna to the Danube I passed 
over 600 wagons laden with wounded 
of allranks. They had been for forty- 
eight hours on the road, with no 
provision whatsoever for food or 
medical attendance, under a burning 
sun by day, and a cold heavy dew 
by night, guarded by a few Cossacks. 
No nurses, no commissary, no stimu- 
lant to cheer, no kind word to en- 
courage; they were wounded, and 
therefore no longer useful as slaying- 
machines—the sooner they died the 
less trouble they would give. At 
Gorny-Siuden I saw the first hospital 
worthy of the name ; it was arranged 
by Drs. Prisselkoff and Wyrodsoff, 
accommodates about 1200 men, and 
may be made to receive 2000 at a 
pinch. Well situated and excellently 
organised, itis provided with comforts 
as well as mere necessaries, and an 
excellent staff of able surgeons. In 
this hospital, and in this one only, 
can I conscientiously testify that the 
wounded received the attention they 
merit. But what is an arrangement 
applicable at the outside to 2000, 
when the fighting of one week alone 
has yielded between 14,000 and 15,000 
wounded? If these appalling short- 
comings are sought to be excused 
upon the pretext that money has been 
lacking to complete the hospital 
organisation of the army, I can only 
say that a country has no right to go 
to war if it cannot afford to ensure 
proper treatment to its wounded ; and 
that the money spent in champagne 
and luxuries in the Russian head- 
quarters would be better applied to 
the alleviation of the agony endured 
by the Czar’s ‘children’ at his behest. 
His Majesty should put a stop to the 
splendid living, rioting, and drunken- 
ness of his high officers, and insist 
that the poor wretches whom he has 
forced into the fight shall be properly 
taken care of.” 
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If the conditions of warfare are 
such that one of theleading nations 
ofthe world, entering upon a strug- 
gle at an hour chosen by itself, and 
after months if not years of pre- 
paration, can only produce results 
like the above:described to vouch 
for its vaunted humanity, then in- 
deed it is idle to profess civilisation 
in war; and the logical mind turns 
to the more frequently fatal result 
of the explosive bullet, or the most 
deadly arm that can be devised, as 
to a merciful alternative. What sol- 
dier himself would not choose to 
die like a man in his place rather 
than like a dog in the ditch, or than 
to be one of those who “‘ prayed to 
be killed outright rather than con- 
tinue to suffer the tortures inflicted 
upon them by ignorance, neglect, 
and want of foresight;” which 
very natural cries the American 
surgeon avers that he heard issuing 
from the lips of men who had lain 
forty and even fifty hours with un- 
tended wounds. 

With accounts like these in 
mind, and they do not strike us as 
particularly novel, it seems the 
effort of a somewhat pitiful civili- 
sation for diplomacy to cry out in 
injured tones about the explosive 
bullet. If warfare is to be made 
comfortable, or what is called civil- 
ised, it seems strangely illogical 
to complain of the most violent 
death whilst tolerating a lingering 
agony ending in death or in muti- 
lated life. Here is the voice of 
authority relative to events in the 
great European war preceding the 
present conflict :— 

‘There have been committed on 
the part of the French, acts not less 
contrary to treaties than to the right 
of nations, and the usages of war 
among civilised peoples. In the 
battle of Woerth it was remarked 
that musket-balls buried themselves 
in the soil, and afterwards with the 
most distinct report of explosion made 
the soil fly around them. Imme- 
diately after this observation Colonel 
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Beckedoff was seriously wounded by 
an explosive ball Researches 
prosecuted on this matter, and not 
yet concluded, have led to the dis- 
covery among the munitions taken in 
Strasbourg of explosive balls for the 
tabatitre gun.” 


This complaint bears the signa- 
ture of no less a personage than 
Prince Bismarck, whose text is 
the violations by the French in 
1870-1 of the Convention of 
Geneva. 

We are told that ‘‘ the measures 
to be adopted for overcoming re- 
sistance are susceptible of infinite 
modifications ; and it is in respect 
of such modifications that the 
civilisation of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is far in advance of that of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and may be expected 
in its turn to be left behind by 
the civilisation of future ages.” 

This observation from Sir 
Travers Twiss may lead us to the 
question, What is the accepted 
creed with regard to the conduct 
of war? If not known to chemists 
already, any day may disclose the 
secret of the chemical or electrical 

rocess by which a battalion can 

e annihilated at a distance of 
miles from its enemy. The torpedo 
represents, probably, the infantile 
stage of a still more terrible 
maturity of deadly power, just as 
the awkward early cannon steadily 
developed into the Armstrong, the 
Gatling, or the Krupp. 

Does the theory of civilisation 
incline to the doctrine of the old 
military nobilities, that war is to 
be conducted by persons of birth 
and position, and that plebeian 
weapons are to be excluded from 
it; or to the conviction that the 
enlargement of the mechanical 
powers of slaughter must be pur- 
sued to its bitter end? We see 
no logical alternative, and in the 
belief that science to the uttermost 
is the only path that can be fol- 
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lowed, we see the best opportunity 
of the party of peace. 

That the terrible progress of the 
science of slaughter is the only 
possible road to pursue is evident 
on general or historical principles, 
but the fact may be argued 
partially in detail. If a nation 
from the gentle promptings of 
humanity consents to eliminate 
from its warlike methods the more 
wholesale or fatal engines of de- 
struction, it suffers paralysis if it 
stands alone. The strongest nation 
morally becomes the weakest 
physically; and the higher law 
which that nation might be the 
means of introducing to the world 
loses its sanction on the ultimate 
plane. Nay, further, if a group of 
the more advanced of nations with- 
hold from use amongst themselves 
chemical powers that shock 
chivalry, what will be the fate of 
one of them if engaged with a 
nation outside the civilised ring, 
or one degree less compunctious ? 
In these days a deadly secret 
cannot long remain hidden; the 
civilised man may take years to 
develope a destructive process of 
which a barbarian might learn to 
avail himself in a single month. 

There are possible exceptions to 
the fact just stated. A race in a 
low state of mechanical develop- 
ment might become possessors of 
a line of armour-plated vessels 
and a battery of rifled ordnance 
with its complicated machinery and 
delicate adjustments; and these 
mighty engines, so formidable in 
capable hands, might be to them 
nothing more practicable than a 
Chinese puzzle. Imagine a savage 
trying to “sight” a Krupp, or even 
to load it! 

But this comfortable doctrine 
must not be pressed too far; the 
inventions of the future may take 
a form not less deadly while more 
simple. Trade is so very free that 
a barbaric monarch may invest his 
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surplus funds in the most advanced 
productions of the most renowned 
manufactories, and may obtain the 
most skilful engineers of the most 
civilised countries, if he will bid a 
high enough price for them. 

The hopes of peace for the world 
lie apparently rather in science 
than in civilisation. Civilisation 
compromises and says, Fight, but 
with weapons not quite the most 
cruel. Science says, Give me my 
full tether, and I will shew you 
how to make war impossible by 
evolving powers of annihilation 
that no hostile band can face. 
Thus as between a peace-loving 
race and wanton and less highly 
developed aggressors. On the 
other hand, between nations on an 
equality, or between whom there 
is a possibility of compact, as at 
oe we with regard to explosive 

ullets among the chief European 
powers, chivalry may have a word 
to say even as to modern war. 
Slay not these poor wretches by 
their ten thousands; let our select 
band represent the nation. Gentle- 
men of the enemy, we give you 
choice of weapons, our own pre- 
ference is for the rapier. This 
soundsold-fashioned, but ifnations, 
on the plea of humanity, can agree 
upon one restriction, why not upon 
others? Present civilisation wavers 
between opinions. It is too moral 
to tolerate the chivalrous theory ; 
it is too short of faith to be able 
to retire from war altogether; it 
is afraid to let loose the powers of 
destruction quite to their extreme 
limit. So standing armies are 
maintained at burdensome cost, and 
we gradually get accustomed to 
the details provided by the special 
correspondent on the battle field. 

The text of an international con- 
vention may help us to realise the 
present position of civilisation. 
The following provisions are ex- 
tracted from the Declaration of 
St. Petersburgh of 1868 :— 
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‘** Considering that the progress of 
civilisation should have the effect of 
alleviating as much as possible the 
calamities of war ; 

That the only legitimate object, 
which States should endeavour to 
accomplish during war, is to weaken 
the military forces of the enemy ; 

That for this purpose it is sufficient 
to disable the greatest possible num- 
ber of men ; 

That this object would be exceeded 
by the employment of arms which 
uselessly aggravate the sufferings of 
disabled men, or render their death 
inevitable ; 

That the employment of such arms 
would, therefore, be contrary to the 
laws of humanity ; 

The Contracting Parties engage 
mutually to renounce, in case of war 
among themselves, the employment 
by their military or naval troops of 
any projectile of a weight below 400 
grammes which is either explosive or 
charged with fulminating or inflam- 
mable substances.” 


To this Declaration, Austria and 
Hungary, Bavaria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Great Britain, 
Greece, Italy, The Netherlands, 
Persia, Portugal, Prussia and the 
North German Confederation, 
Russia, Sweden and Norway, 
Switzerland, Turkey, and Wurtem- 
berg signed adherence. Parturiunt 
montes, nasciturridiculusmus. Ascore 
of great nations meet professedly on 
the common ground of humanity 
to alleviate the calamity of war; 
the total upshot of their august 
deliberation and resolve is that 
men must not be pelted with an 
explosive sphere weighing a pound 
troy, but may rightfully be shot 
with a similar missile of the weight 
of a pound avoirdupois. 


A child of two once asked his 
mother, a propos of the ritual of 
the Church: ‘‘You say, ‘We have 
done those things that we ought 
not to have done . . . . miserable 
sinners,’ every Sunday: why 
have not you been’ better?” It 
might similarly be asked of the 
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Great Mothers of Nations, ‘‘ Why 
do you profess so much humanity, 
and end in placid agreement to 
forget it in thetithing of the ‘mint 
and cummin’ of destruction, in the 
accurate assessment of a round 
pound of scattering death ?” 

What wonder that three years 
after such a piece of civilisation’s 
shadowy show, one of the high con- 
tracting parties should be making 
political capital out of blame of 
another for nonfulfilment of the 
bond, or that in less than ten years 
the Government at whose capital 
the Declaration was signed should 
be letting its soldiers die of the 
fester of untended wounds, a fate 
infinitely more aggravated than 
the “‘inevitable death” of an explo- 
sive ball weighing one pound troy. 

But the importance of the De- 
claration of St. Petersburgh, or 
any similar convention, is that it 
is an evidence of a new or revived 
principle in war; that of inter- 
national restriction of its method. 
If the principle is sound there is 
no reason why it should end in a 
paltry question of a bullet; if 
international agreements can be 
trusted to hold good in time of 
trial, they can be indefinitely 
extended, even until war becomes 
attenuated to a contest between 
selected champions. If such agree- 
ments cannot be trusted to . be 
maintained, the time spent in 
making them is time wasted. 

On the other hand, if Science be 
left to accomplish her bitter work 
on the path of apparent cruelty, 
there is a gleam of hope that war 
may eventually be made too de- 
structive to be waged. 

But to follow neither alternative 
honestly, and instead thereof to 
compromise with much show of 
tender humanity, and taboo one 
miserable weapon while not ceas- 
ing to manufacture or invent others 
equally deadly, or even more de- 
structive still, this is to palter with 
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the question, to do a petty thing 
in presence of large events, and 
to help to perpetuate a kind of 
war that makes wretched cripples 
of tens of thousands of men. 

When we pass from the actual 
enactments of governments to the 
general question of custom in war 
as carried on between civilised 
nations, the effect of feeling upon 
its methods is shewn with much 
more fulness. The following is 
from Dana’s edition of Wheaton’s 
‘‘ International Law” :— 


‘Nations seem to concur in de- 
nouncing the use of poisoned weapons, 
the poisoning of springs or food, and 
the introduction of infectious or con- 
tagious diseases. As to the nature of 
weapons not poisoned, there is, and 
perhaps can be, no rule. Concealed 
modes of extensive destruction are 
allowed, as torpedoes to blow up ships, 
or strewed over the ground before an 
advancing foe, and mines; nor is the 
destructiveness of a weapon any ob- 
jection to its use. Hot shot is per- 
mitted, and bombshells to set fire to 
a vessel or camps or forts; but it is 
not thought justifiable to use chemical 
compounds which may maim or tor- 
ture the enemy. It seems to be 
thought that a steam vessel on the 
defensive may throw her steam or 
boiling water upon boarders. Assussi- 
nation is prohibited. As war will 
avail itself of science in all depart- 
ments for offence and defence, perhaps 
the only test, in case of open contests 
between acknowledged combatants, is 
that the material shall not owe its 
efficacy, or the fear it may inspire, 
to a distinct quality of producing pain 
or of causing or increasing the chances 
of death to individuals, or spreading 
death or disability, if this quality is 
something else than the application of 
direct force, and of a kind that can- 
not be met by countervailing force, or 
remedied by the usual medical and 
surgical applications for forcible in- 
juries, or averted by retreat or sur- 
render. Starving a belligerent force 
by cutting off food and water is also 
lawful, for that may be so averted.” 


There are of course difficult 
minor questions, such as the em- 











ployment of savage allies by 
nations bound to international 
methods of battle, which need not 
be here considered. The above 
may be taken as a reasonable 
general presentment of the modern 
custom of warfare. 

It would no doubt be fair to 
give to the governments of the so- 
called civilised nations some credit 
for their efforts, however tentative, 
in the direction of the alleviation 
of the horrors of war. That the 
showy Declaration which ended in 
a pound fire-ball was not cast out 
by the ridicule of Europe, implies 
that public opinion is not so fully 
alive on the question of the con- 
duct of war as on many others 
that seem of less importance. It 
is a strange thing that so little 
discussion should be awakened 
amongst ourselves by the present 
methods and possible future of 
war. Do we bow effortless heads 
to the inevitable? Do we fear 
to criticise in the rude popular 
manner the dictates of military 
specialists? Or do we imagine 
that everything is going on in as 
progressive a manner as possible, 
if we let it alone? It should not 
be forgotten that where popular 
feeling is dormant on such matters, 
there will always arise a sort of 
class conservatism. There is no 
reason to doubt its existence in 
methods military. 

With the following paragraphs, 
drawn from the work of a legal 
authority already quoted (Sir 
Travers Twiss), no doubt most 
will agree within certain limits :— 

‘¢ War presupposes always a certain 
sacrifice of life, but the civilisation of 
the present century is steadily striving 
to mitigate that sacrifice, and the 
conduct of the wars of the last ten 
years [dated October, 1875] has shewn 
that it has been in many respects 
successful.” 

This is no doubt true in theory ; 
in practice the sacrifice will be 
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proportional to the murderous 
power of the weapons employed ; 
and no one can question that pre- 
sent engines are more deadly than 
those of the uncivilised past. 

‘The modern theory [is] that war 
should be regarded as a state of rela- 
tions between governments only, and 
not between nations.” 

‘*The European Governments are 
steadily acting in concert with a 
view to mitigate the practice of 
warfare.” 

On the question of the protection 
of neutrality being afforded to 
buildings, ambulances, or vessels 
containing sick or wounded, and 
their attendants, there can be no 
doubt whatever. 

But on the question of the logie 
of the methods of war, the current 
theory as we find it is most con- 
fused and confusing. If nations 
can agree upon the engines of war 
upon grounds of humanity and 
civilisation, how do they fix their 
point of judgment with regard to 
such engines or methods? What 
mystic virtue is there in a measure 
for an explosive ball between a 
pound troy and a pound avoir- 
dupois ? Moreover, as the powers 
of destruction develope, what is 
being done to decide upon the 
still deadlier means of offence of 
the future? 

The brave of old liked to die by 
the hand of a brave; he deemed it 
inglorious to fall at the storming 
of a fort by a stone dropped by 
some abject creature from the 
battlement, by a missile from the 
hand of a woman or a boy. Never- 
theless, there were fire-balls em- 
ployed and showers of burning 
sand, weapons that it needed no 
trained or strictly military strength 
to direct. 

Similarly our authorities protest 
against explosive bullets and yet 
make use of the torpedo, with its 
blind, impersonal, but fatal blow. 
Civilised governments would feel 
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horror at the general use of the 
poisoned arrow of the savage, or 
at resort to the poisoning of wells, 
but it may be doubted whether if 
a little band defending its country 
and reduced tu the last gasp by an 
imperious and superior foe, were 
to have recourse to the most uncon- 
ventional and uncivilised expedient 
that could be devised to get free 
of its antagonist, it would not meet 


with sympathy rather than con- - 


demnation. Again, the modern 
theory that war is a state of 
relation between governments 
solely, and not between nations, 
can only be sustained in regard 
to countries where the popu- 
lace is unenergetic. Were it 
possible for England’s shires to be 
touched by the foot of an invading 
host, there would soon be a state 
of relations rather more extended 
than that between government and 
government, or the temper of our 
people is greatly changed. 

We have the story of the 
American War, concerningold John 
Burns, of Gettysburg, who, when 
battle neared his native place, 

ut onhis ancient best clothes, took 
is rifle, and by the side of the 
men in uniform 
Unmindful of jeer and scoff, 
Stood there picking the rebels off, — 
With his long brown rifle, and bell- 
crown hat, 
And the swallow-tails they were 
laughing at. 

Then at the end of the day, the 
rebels, pressed backward, 

Broke at the final charge, and ran: 

At which John Burns—a practical man, 

Shouldered his rifle, unbent his brows, 

And then went back to his bees and 
cows. 

Here was a bit of chivalry rare 
in modern war, entirely unconnect- 
ed with governments, and as ‘real 
as any exploit of the most puncti- 
lious knight of earlier times. 

What may be termed senti- 
mentality in the conduct of war 
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would no doubt gain popular sup- 
port, but it may be questioned 
whether to make war just tolerable 
is the best course to strive towards. 
That is evidently the object of 
modern governments in their very 
mitigated mitigations of the more 
horrible methods of battle. Either 
such attempted mitigation is a 
mistake, or once begun as an inter- 
national arrangement it should be 
pursued much more broadly and 
earnestly than is at present the 
case. 

We have seen such vast changes 
in the methods of war that there 
is no antecedent improbability 
against the advent of changes still 
more vast. The road towards 
these, whether baneful or benefi- 
cent, is certainly not to be found 
in the maintenance of a condition 
of war just not too horrible to be 
borne. 

Without being at all Utopian or 
over-enthusiastic in view, we may 
turn for a moment to an imaginary 
state, as depicted by a not un- 
statesmanlike man, the late Lord 
Lytton, who in his most ideal pic- 
tures is rarely without some rela- 
tiveness to possibilities in actual 
life, and never without a large 
store of that practical experience 
that makes a man sane, and saves 
him from theory-ridden vagaries. 
In ‘‘ The Coming Race ” he points 
to an electric agency discovered 
and developed by an imaginary 
community, a power invigorative,. 
and variously useful, but also, what 
is more to our present purpose, a 
power destructive to an enormous 
extent. ‘The effects,” says Lord 
Lytton, ‘‘of the alleged discovery 
of the means to direct the more 
terrible force of ‘ vril’ were chiefly 
remarkable in their influence upon 
social polity. As these effects 
became familiarly known and skil- 
fully administered, war between 
the vril-discoverers ceased, for 
they brought the art of destruction 
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to such perfection as to annul all 
superiority in numbers, discipline, 
or military skill. The fire lodged 
in the hollow of a rod directed by 
the hand of a child could shatter 
the strongest fortress, or cleave 
its burning way from the van to 
the rear of an embattled host. If 
army met army, and both had 
command of the agency, it could 
be but to the annihilation of each. 


The age of war was therefore. 


gone.” In ‘the great public 
museum... . are hoarded, as 
curious specimens of the ignorant 
and blundering experiments of 
ancient times, many contrivances 
on which we pride ourselves as 
recent achievements. In one de- 
partment, carelessly thrown aside 
as obsolete lumber, are tubes for 
destroying life by metallic balls 
and an inflammable powder, on 
the principle of our cannons and 
catapults, and even still more 
murderous than our latest improve- 
ments. My host spoke of these 
with a smile of contempt, such as 
an artillery officer might bestow 
on the bows and arrows of the 
Chinese.” 

Looking back upon the history 
of this old world of ours, we may 
well be inclined to doubt whether 
war will ever come to an end upon 
it. Nevertheless, that is no reason 
why we should not keep ourselves 
open to the general question of 
war, even regarded in the large 
field of the imagination. That we 
have the power to which Lytton 
gives the name of vril is reason- 
able enough, however latent it be 
at present. The electricity which 
rends an oak only requires control 
to riddle an army. At present we 
only explode our torpedoes with it; 
but what would our English bow- 
man of afew centuries ago have 
thought of that? But even if we 
leave, as quite impracticable for 
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the present, the question of the 
extinction of war, we may still 
plead that to avoid sentimentality 
in the methods of action, that is, 
to employ the most destructive 
forces at our command, would be 
beneficial. It. would reduce war 
toaminimum. Uncivilised tribes 
would increase their respect for the 
dominant races, which again, 
amongst themselves, would be 
chary of battle did they know that 
it was to be conducted according 
to the fullest powers of destruc- 
tion, untrammelled by well-mean- 
ing but inefficient and temporising 
restrictive regulations, at once arbi- 
trary and inconsistent. 

Personal prowess in war, though 
waning, is not yet wholly nullified. 
In the comparatively rare conflicts 
hand to hand, weight tells, and 
courage is power. But as mechani- 
cal agencies continually expand 
themselves, the hand to hand 
struggle becomes less and less 
attainable. As this change con- 
tinues there will be less and less 
reason for not following chemical 
might to its utmost extent and 
destroying at once armies and war 
by explosive gases. It is no more 
than sentimentality or class-feeling 
which allows such devilish engines 
as torpedoes and then arbitrarily 
draws the line, So far and no 
farther. It is not only inconsis- 
tency but culpable insanity to dis- 
allow fatal engines, and yet leave 
men to die hardly of wounds en- 
venomed by neglect. The hoarse 
rumour of war being now set 
regularly ringing in our ears day 
by day, we may perhaps be led to 
prove ourselves as to our own real 
creed thereon, and to strive for the 
truest formation of our principles, 
and the communication of our indi- 
vidual influence with regard to 
war and its methods. 


KENINGALE Cook. 
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Txe mode in which what may be 
called higher English education is 
being forced upon India is perhaps 
the greatest anomaly in our entire 
system of administration, and is 
certainly unlike anything that has 
been carried out, or even attempted, 
in any country, or at any time in 
the history of the world. The 
mode is simply what may be called 
Inverted Payment. In other coun- 
tries the scholar pays for being 
taught. In India the scholar is 
paid for learning, or rather for 
allowing himself to be taught. 
The people of India know perfectly 
well that an English education will 
be of no use to themselves or their 
children, and that, on the contrary, 
it will probably unfit them for the 
position in which they are born, 
and the calling for which they are 
destined. They accordingly object 
to send their sons to the English 
schools. But people who ride 
hobbies in a country like India, 
where the essence of power is that 
it should be arbitrary—if not 
despotic, are not to be foiled by 
such considerations as these. If 
the people will not come to school 
they must be made tocome. Now 
the only power strong enough to 
make a native waste his time in 
foreign study is Money. He says 
very fairly: If 1 were to work at 
my trade I could make eight 
rupees a month. I am satisfied 
with my trade and with my earn- 
ings. I have no wish to learn 
political economy, and I cannot 
afford to neglect my trade to do so. 
I am content; pray leave me alone’ 
The Government replies: We will 


give you eight rupees a month as 
long as you will neglect your trade 
and allow us to teach you political 
economy. And when we have 
taught you for some years, we will 
make you a clerk, or perhaps a 
judge. The native naturally con- 
sents, and his poor fellow-country- 
men are taxed to pay him and 
his fellow-scholars eight rupees 
a month. In course of time the 
scholar comes to think it is a 
much finer thing to get his living 
by allowing himself to be ‘‘ edu- 
cated’ than by weeding corn or 
making shoes ; and, especially if 
he gets a clerkship under Govern- 
ment at the end of eight or ten 
years’ study, he acquires a supreme 
contempt for his old companions, 
the honest workers of the country. 
Indeed, the change in him is 
very remarkable. The ordinary 
native is naturally extremely polite, 
and even what we should call 
well-bred ; he is humble-minded, 
respectful to his parents and 
superiors, courteous to strangers, 
with a decided veneration for his 
religion and for all authority, 
universally sober and temperate, 
and remarkably long-suffering. 
All these good qualities combine 
to form a character which is not 
easily understood by Englishmen, 
but which is not without many 
attractive features for those who 
do not consider a white skin and 
the profession of some form of 
Christianity as essential conditions 
of all human excellence. The 
‘‘educated native,’’ on the con- 
trary, is a being who fears not God, 
neither regards man. He has lost 
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the grace and charm of the ordi- 
nary native bearing, and apes the 
abrupt manner of the second-rate 
English schoolmaster by whom he 
has been brought up; and he culti- 
vates an insolent demeanour to all 
but his immediate superiors, to 
whom he is oftenservilely attentive. 
He has learned enough to see the 
absurdity or falsity of his own 
religion, without having acquired 
respect for any other. He has 
lost all veneration for his parents; 
and being looked upon by his old 
companions as half an English- 
man, gives them an agreeable 
and flattering idea of what an 
Englishman pur sang must be. 
Now, to understand fully the na- 
ture of and reason for this wonder- 
ful change, we must consider how 
great a part is played by Religion 
in the daily life and development 
of the character of the natives of 
India. And this is the case toa 
much greater extent among the 
Hindus than the Mahomedans. It 
is difficult to realise, and as far as 
we know, impossible to explain the 
fact that while the various forms of 
Christianity, all more or less ra- 
tional, noble, and pure, should 
have so very little influence upon 
the daily life of the masses in 
any country in the world, the 
degrading superstition of Hindu- 
ism should not only be accepted 
without question by hundreds of 
millions in the East, but accepted 
as their guide infallible as well as 
arbitrary in every circumstatce of 
life. Yetso itis. There is nota 
Hindu in India who would not 
suffer the extremity of torture 
rather than eat beef, drink defiled 
water, or even omit the prescribed 
ceremonies at a marriage feast. 
And yet shallow Englishmen, who 
know that the same man would 
have no scruple in stealing, or 
lying to his own advantage, make 
naught of his religion, and fail 
to see that it is the only thing 
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that even keeps together some 
two hundred and fifty millions of 
people, and makes them the most 
easily governed population on the 
face of the habitable globe. 

It cannot be too often repeated 
that Englishmen not only do not 
understand the natives, but seem 
absolutely incapable of under- 
standing them: so great is the 
difference in the mode of thought 
of Englishmen and Indians. A 
friend of ours who had been long in 
India, and had lived, as perhaps 
hardly any other Englishman ever 
did, certainly as few do now-a- 
days, among the people of the 
country ; who spoke their familiar 
language like a native, and knew 
all their customs and apparently 
all their feelings, once said to 
us, ‘‘When I had been four or 
five years in the country I 
really thought I was beginning to 
understand the people, but now 
after twelve years I am quite sure 
that I do not, and, more thanthat, 
I feel as if I never should.” 

Now, the most striking result 
of our English system of education 
in India is to destroy all respect 
for the religion of the East and 
for the customs which are its chief 
manifestation, without giving any 
religious education in the religion 
of the West. So tender are we 
of native feeling that the English 
Bible—which is not only, all reli- 
gious considerations apart, one of 
the noblest books in the world, but 
is also the most perfect specimen 
of pure, vigorous English—is not 
even allowed to be used as a text- 
book in the Government schools. 
So while the native scholar is, as 
it were, instructed above and out 
of his own religious system, he is 
not permitted to learn anything 
better. Neither he nor his parents 
thank the British Government for 
this ; and, as far as those who are 
best qualified to give an opinion 
can judge, the natives would rather 
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respect us the more for attaching 
greater importance than we do, or 
appear to do, to the religion we pro- 
fess. Thereligion of the Hindu and, 
to a lesser degree, thatof the Mus- 
sulman, is to him everything. In 
it he really lives, and moves, and 
has his being. It is to him as his 
life; both grow in one; and he is 
not inclined tothink very highly of 
an unknown religion which has so 
little effect upon the people who 
profess it. Nor does he think 
much of the higher character of 
the people who are as wise as 
serpents, but who apparently set 
so little store by the religion 
they profess. 

So much for the higher and 
secondary education in India, and 
its effect upon the minds of the 
people. 

With regard to primary educa- 
tion, of course children are not 
directly subsidised by Government 
to allow themselves to be taught 
in the elementary schools; but 
still they frequent these schools in 
large numbers, partly because the 
age at which they arecalled upon to 
attend them not being one at which 
they could in any way earn their 
livelihood, their parents are very 
glad to send them. For it must 
be remembered that up to a cer- 
tain point the natives have a great 
respect for education, and long 
before either English schools or 
English rule, almost every child 
received someelementary education 
from the village schoolmaster or 
the village priest. Again, the edu- 
cation in a modern elementary 
school cannot differ much from 
that in an old-fashioned Madrasa 
or Maktab. The teacher is, of 
course, himself a native, and 
though he has probably been edu- 
cated up to the point of being a 
Free-thinker, he is not likely to be 
able to undermine the principles of 
his scholars in teaching them their 
letters and figures. A good deal 
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of the elementary education of the 
natives in some places is in the 
hands of the missionaries, of whom 
we shall have more to say in course 
of time. Suffice it now to remark 
that the elementary education now 
offered to the natives of India may 
be considered on the whole satis- 
factory. It is not expensive. It 
is fairly efficient. What may be 
called the English or foreign cha- 
racter is not observable to any 
injurious extent, and the absence 
of religious training, whether 
Hindu, Mahomedan, or Christian, 
is of less importance than when 
the scholar is older and isless sub- 
ject to home influences. In the 
case of the Mission schools, indeed, 
a certain amount of Christian re- 
ligious instruction is given to every 
scholar, and the fact that these 
schools are, as a general rule, even 
more popular with parents and 
children than the Government 
schools, is a standing, and in some 
ways almost a startling, answer to 
those who insist upon the exclusion 
of all religious subjects from 
Government schools on the grounds 
of political expediency ; and out of 
deference to ‘‘ native feeling.” 
But if the Government thinks 
that a young Hindu or Maho- 
medan has a right to be brought 
up in his own faith uncontaminated 
by Christian influences, it should, 
in taking charge of his education, 
and standing thus to some extent 
in loco parentis, make at least some 
provision for his religious instruc- 
tion by some respectable Pundit 
or Moulvi. If, on the contrary, 
Government thinks Brahmanism 
absurd, and Mahomedanism de- 
grading, it might very fairly say, 
as the Mission schoolmasters say, 
‘“We consider Christianity an 
essential part of an English educa- 
tion. No one need come to our 
schools to receive an English 
education who does not choose. 
But those who do come will receive 
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a certain amount of instruction in 
the Christian religion, of which 
they are of course free to believe 
exactly as much or as little as 
they like.” We do not think one 
boy in a hundred would be kept 
away from Government schools by 
the introduction of, say, the Bible 
into the course of study, and of the 
remaining ninety-nine many would 
be found torespect us more for thus 
acting up to our principles and pro- 
fession of faith. English boys 
receive careful instruction in the 
religions of ancient Greece and 
Rome, but Indian boys are not 
allowed to learn anything of the 
religions of modern Rome, or 


Geneva, or St. Petersburg, or 


London. 

But if we did no more than give 
a good elementary education to 
such natives as desired it, even 
without any religious training, no 
one could find fault with the 
system. It is only when we go 
further that it becomes an anomaly. 
The head boys in the elementary 
schools are tempted by what are 
called scholarships—toazifajdt—to 
attend the higher or secondary 
schools. These scholarships, which 
are really subsidies, varying from 
five to ten rupees a month—the 
former sum being the wages of a 
labourer, the latter those of an 
artisan—are received by the 
scholars, as we have before ex- 
plained, not with gratitude—as 
enabling them to carry on their 
studies, but as their price or hire— 
as raw material to be practised upon 
—food for educational powder— 
in fact, for those incomprehensible 
English strangers, whose ways are 
not their ways and whose thoughts 
are not their thoughts. As in old 
days in England people used to 
sell their own bodies to the sur- 
geons, so now-a-days in India 

eople sell their minds to the 

nglish schoolmaster, and ‘“ being 
taught’ becomes in fact a species of 
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Government service! Indeed, ac- 
cording to native ideas it should 
be wholly so. After a certain 
number of years of higher educa- 
tion the scholar expects a clerk- 
ship or some other Government 
situation ; not on account of his 
superior fitness as an educated 
man, but rather because he thinks 
that Government, having taken him 
in hand, is bound to keep him and 
provide for his future. And after 
all the poor fellow is not as illogical 
as he may appear. 

A man once came to the writer 
of this article who had allowed 
himself to be subsidised year 
after year until at length he 
attained the eminence of M.A. 
of the Calcutta University. His 
scholarship at that time amounted 


to fourteen rupees a month. 
He had been an _ exceptionally 
clever youth; he had _ been 


petted by schoolmasters and pro- 
fessors; and he had developed into 
avery dull, but we presume very 
learned, man. He certainly spoke 
English fluently, wrote it like 
a house agent who had formed his 
style upon Dr. Johnson, was quite 
at home in the Integral and Dif- 
ferential Calculus, knew, without 
in the remotest degree appreciating, 
the history of Europe, and would 
have puzzled the late Mr. Mill in 
his own ‘‘Political Economy.” But 
he could go no higher in acade- 
mic distinctions than the degree 
of M.A. He could no longer 
be practised upon. He had 
been propelled to the furthest 
possible distance by the edu- 
cational powder, and he was 
as it were a spent ball. He was 
not even worth digging out of the 
mud. He was used up. Why so 
distinguished a man did not im- 
mediately get a clerkship, I do 
not know. Perhaps he was 
thought too clever. Perhaps he 
had been cheeky to the Commis- 
sioner. Who knows? After all 
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“Ii n’y a pas de veuves pour tout le 
monde,”’ as Sardou has it, andevery- 
body cannot get even a clerkship. 
However, the man came to me. It 
had been my unfortunate lot to 
confer upon him a silver medal 
while he was still as it were 
“in the air,’ and in default 
of any more important person- 
age, or, more probably, in 
addition to many other persons 
more or less important, he took it 
into his head to importune me for 
employment. Employment I had 
none to give. Ten rupees amonth 
was all he asked. He was ready 
to do any thing for it—and he was 
a Master of Arts. It was less than 
I gave my cook: a trifle more 
than I gave my gardener. I was 
really distressed, but I could do 
nothing. But in the course of the 
repeated visits I underwent before 
I got him the post of officiating 
sub-deputy junior copyist in a 
subordinate Government office, I 
made him tell me his history. 

He was a painter by birth. 
In the East it is not only poets 
and rétisseurs that are born; caste 
is but a system of hereditary 
guilds. His father had been a 
tip-top colourer. The son had been 
sent to a Government school, dis- 
tinguished himself, attended a 
higher school and college, and 
passed repeated examinations at 
the University, until he found 
himself a Master of Arts—and a 
Beggar. Sic itur ad astra ! 

he strangest part of all to an 
English mind was that the man, 
when he found himself at a loose 
end, never for one moment thought 
of doing anything for himself. 
After all, what could he do? He 
was a painter who could not paint. 
There are no openings in the East, 
asin Europe. There are no large 
shops or houses of business, with 
numerous employés. There are 
no companies but the railways, 
and they are virtually Government 
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institutions. No one in Europe 
could ever be or have been similarly 
situated. The peculiarity of his 
position was essentially Oriental. 
He might have edited or assisted 
to edit a seditious newspaper; 
but there is, fortunately, a limit 
even to them. The painter in 
question did not, as far as 
I know, even occupy his spare 
time in literature, but devoted 
his leisure to what has ever been 
well understood in the East—Im- 
portunity. The story of the Widow 
and the Unjust Judge is true to 
Oriental nature. I was not even a 
judge, so I had no opportunities 
for being unjust, and I had no 
clerkships to give away. Yet, in 
course of time, I got one for my 
importunate painter, and he wrote 
me a letter in which both the old 
and the new man, the natural and 
the artificial, were apparent, a 
combination of conceit and ser- 
vility, of admiration of himself 
and of adulation of me. Had he 
been a pure native he would have 
said that I was his father and 
mother; that he would ever be my 
slave, inasmuch as it was solely by 
my favour he enjoyed not only his 
office but his life; that I wasa 
great king, and that he presumed 
to pray (which was quite unneces- 
sary) that I might some day be a 
greater; with expressions of hope 
that his advancement might not be 
less than mine. The Master of 
Arts said that while providing 
employment for so distinguished a 
scholar I had shewn myself to be 
worthy of extraordinary praise, 
and worthy of comparison with 
Meecenas, Bacon, and John Stuart 
Mill; still the Government, in not 
at once bestowing amore honour- 
able and lucrative post upon one 
whom they had supported and vir- 
tually deceived with false promises 
for so many years, had shewn 
themselves at least blind, if not 
actually incompetent; and he re- 
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quested me for my own reputation, 
as well as that of the English rule, 
to procure his immediate and 
substantial advancement. What 
ultimately: became of this dis- 
tinguished scholar I do not know, 
as he never called on me again. 

That we make numerous mis- 
takes in our Government of India, 
no one can reasonably deny; but 
it is as true as it is unfortunate 
that the greater part of these mis- 
takes are of modern origin. They 
arise, as we endeavoured to point 
out in a former chapter, chiefly 
from a combination of a conscien- 
tious desire to do our duty as 
governors to the governed with a 
want of knowledge or apprehen- 
sion of what that duty is, or rather, 
perhaps, of how it may best be 
performed. We seem to think 
that the more like England we 
treat India, and the more like 
English people we treat the natives, 
the better we are performing our 
duty. We forget that what is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poi- 
son, and that English institutions 
are no more adapted to a native of 
India than is the climate of London, 
or any other of our national ad- 
vantages. 

So it came to pass, not many 
years ago, when the importance of 
railways in England had become 
apparent and incontrovertible, it 
was decided that railways were 
necessary to India. Now, though 
it may shock the minds of those 
who are accustomed to regard 
everything from a purely English, 
or even European, point of view, 
we say without hesitation that, 
having regard to the way in which 
Indian railways have Gee con- 
structed and are managed, India 
would now be just as prosperous, 
just as civilised, and very much 
richer than she is to-day, if not a 
single line of rails had been laid in 
the country. It is true that in 
troubled times troops might be 
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moved more rapidly than before 
the days of trains—though even 
this is not quite certain, as 
nothing is more easily destroyed 
than arailway. It is true that dur- 
ing the famine prices at the time 
of the American War, cotton was 
sent in great quantities by rail from 
the heart of India to Bombay ; and 
it is above all things true, that life 
in India is, on the whole, easier for 
Europeans. Journeys are accom- 
plished in a tithe of the time that 
was formerly necessary. English 
letters and English stores, wine 
and ice, are almost as accessible 
‘up country’? as at Calcutta or 
Bombay, and English officials 
stationed in districts immense dis- 
tances from the Presidency Towns, 
can take a run home with almost 
as great facilities as their more 
favoured brethren. Buttherailways 
have had a greater effect upon 
Anglo-Indian society than upon 
anything Indian. The natives 
indeed use the trains to a great 
extent as passengers; but the 
amount of goods traffic, compared 
with the resources of the country, 
isabsurd. The reason is obvious. 
The distances are so great that the 
rates charged for carriage are 
quite out of proportion to the 
value of the principal Indian pro- 
ducts, such as grain, and other 
bulky commodities. The cost of 
carriage of a ton of wheat to 
Bombay alone from the Nerbudda 
Valley—one of the richest grain 
districts in India, and, indeed, in 
the world—is greater than the 
cost of carriage of the same 
amount from Chicago to the 
London Docks. It is easy to say 
that the railways should reduce 
their rates. Perhaps they should. 
The directors are principally men 
who know and care very little 
about India. They hold their 
meetings in London; and the 
shareholders are quite satisfied 
with the five per cent. guaranteed 
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by the Indian Government, which 
they receive whether the lines are 
well or ill managed. No doubt if 
the railways lowered their through 
goods rates, ran more trains, and, 
above all things, if their officials 
were more courteous to the 
natives, and laid themselves out 
to attract and not to repel traffic, 
they would not only be of more 
service to the country, but they 
would pay better dividends. But 
it is useless saying all this. It is 
nobody’s business to reform 
Indian abuses but those who are 
interested in maintaining them. 
To attack them is like tilting 
against the La Manchan wind- 
mills; the knight-errant may be 
thrown, but the great sails will go 
on turning just as before; and the 
modern Quixote may think him- 
self fortunate if he has no bones 
broken, and a squire at hand to 
help him up. But even were the 
railway companies of India to be 
actuated by the same feelings and 
motives as those of England, it 
would be impossible for them to 
reduce their rates so as to carry 
bulky goods, such as grain, the 
immense distances that have to be 
traversed, with profit both to them- 
selves and to the grower. 

The fact is, India is at once too 
large and too poor a country for 
railways. If they could have been 
made for nothing, they would no 
doubt have been invaluable as 
civilising agents, but they have cost 
India about one hundred and 
sixty millions sterling, or nearly 
1,800,000,000 rupees. The ma- 
terial condition of the country 
did not require it. The financial 
position did not justify it. But it 
satisfied at onceournational vanity, 
our national spirit of enterprise, 
and our national and conscientious 
desire to do something for India. 
Now-a-days, we are rather tired 
of making railways. Even the few 
connecting lines which would make 
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the existing roads of much greater 
use are making little —— or 
are neglected altogether. It only 
needs about three hundred miles of 
railway to connect Delhi with 
Bombay, and bring a large and 
fertile extent of country within 
comparatively easy reach of what 
is almost a European harbour. 
But years roll on and the line 
remains unmade. The Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce have made 
representations and presented pe- 
titions, but in vain. Le rot 
s’aviserait. Now, indeed, we be- 
lieve the work has been under- 
taken; but who knows when it 
will be completed? When will 
the Punjab be connected with its 
nearest seaport, Kardichi? Con- 
tractors’ lines were said to be too 
costly; but they were at least 
speedily constructed. Now the 
Government makes its own lines 
the cost is no less, in some cases 
much greater, and the lines remain 
unfinished. Such is administrative 
reform and ‘‘ economy.” But Ratt- 
ways, if costly, were at least a 
more profitable and satisfactory 
hobby than Epvucarion, inasmuch 
as they have at least some 
effect upon the material prosperity 
of the people. They might be 
more rapidly and more economi- 
cally constructed. They might be 
more intelligently administered. 
Some day, no doubt, they will be 
better managed. Meanwhile they 
are civilisers, and they are stand- 
ing monuments of Civilisation. 
They give employment to a large 
number of people. They introduce 
more or less vague notions of 

unctuality into the Oriental mind. 

bove all, they impress the natives 
with respect for their English 
rulers. ‘‘ How is it,” said I once to 
a native cultivator, ‘that we 
English, being so few, rule over 
you natives, who are so many?” 
“Tt is because you English have 
so much afi (intelligence, mental 
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power),” he promptly replied. 
‘“‘ Your power is like that of God. 
Your power is not seen, but it is 
everywhere felt.” But for our 
Iim (our learning) and especially 
for our education or instruction, 
the natives have little or no 
respect. 

Before leaving the subject of 
railways it may be as well to 
give a few statistics, although we 
feel somewhat inclined to agree 
with the man who put no faith in 
any statistical figures above seven. 
Experience certainly is worth all 
the statisticsin the world; andas re- 
gards Indiain particular, they must 
be tolerably elastic, and capable of 
a considerable breadth of manipu- 
lation, when Lord Salisbury, speak- 
ing in Manchester at the end of 
the year 1874, deduced that not one 
of the irrigation works of India 
could be said to ‘“‘pay” or have 
‘‘clean balance-sheets”; while 
Sir Arthur Cotton, speaking on the 
same subject a few months after- 
wards, conclusively proved from 
the same materials that while the 
average net return of all the 
Indian irrigation works together 
was 14 per cent., some of the more 
successful paid from 50 to 60 per 
cent! But there can be no doubt 
that the Indian railways have up 
to the present time cost the country 
about £160,000,000 sterling, and 
that they continue to cost the 
country about between £3,000,000 
and £4,000,000 sterling a year in 
the shape of interest guaranteed 
by Government. About a million 
and three-quarters a year of this 
is the difference between the 
amount that the railways do pay, 
and the minimum amount they 
should pay, inasmuch as a mini- 
mum rate of interest is guaranteed 
to the shareholders by the Indian 
Government. As a matter of fact, 
nearly all the shareholders are 
Englishmen ; so this great sum of 
money, in addition to the interest 


on the Funded Debt, has to be 
sent every year out of India 
into England—disturbing the 
rate of exchange, and impoverish- 
ing the poorer country, to which, 
for various reasons, it never 
returns. The remaining two mil- 
lions odd is the interest calcu- 
lated on the amount already paid 
by India in successive years to 
supply the annual deficit. This 
deficit is happily decreasing every 
year, but it is hardly likely that it 
will ever completely disappear, 
inasmuch as even if the larger and 
more important lines should pay 
over 5 per cent., all experience, 
both in England, and in America, 
and on the Continent of Europe, 
teaches us that many of the less 
important lines may never pay so 
much. In common fairness it 
should be borne in mind that the 
railway companies are by no means 
entirely responsible for this poor 
return. In nocountry are railways 
so completely exotics, and have to 
contend against so many ob- 
stacles. The fact is that allthe plant 
has to be obtained from leek 
many thousand miles away—rails, 
engines, machinery, iron of all 
kinds; fuel is expensive, the dis- 
tances are enormous; guards and 
engine-drivers must be English- 
men, or at all events Europeans, 
demanding high wages, and very 
much given to drink; the native 
passengers are unmanageable, and 
the native employés tiresome. 

The number of stories—true 
stories, or rather the mere experi- 
ences of every one who has been 
for any time in India—as to the 
slowness of railways, the incon- 
venience of the hours of starting 
passenger trains, the innumerable 
obstacles thrown in the way of 
despatching or receiving the 
smallest parcel, would alone fill 
an article; and possibly when treat- 
ing more lightly of ett, 
life we may introduce afew. But 
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they all tend to shew that India 
as a country and the natives as a 
race are entirely unfit for an ex- 
tended railway system, and that 
even English management seems in 
some way to be affected by native 
influences, in connection with 
Indian railways. Now, we scarcely 
expect to be believed when we say 
that the express mail train from 
Delhi to Bombay stops eighteen 
hours at Allahabad, arriving at 
five a.m. and departing at eleven 
p-m., so that a minimum part of 
the eighteen hours falls within the 
hours usually allotted to sleep. 
Englishmen are accustomed to find 
fault with the delays on Conti- 
nental lines, but the sound of a 
porter crying out: Diz-huit heures 
@arrét! is, happily, unknown in 
Europe. If the cautious reader 
looks at the Indian Railway Guide 
and convinces himself of the truth 
of this startling assertion on our 
part, he may be inclined to believe 
our next experience, namely, 
that the mail train of the Punjab 
Northern Srate Railway used to 
take exactly seven hours to accom- 
plish the distance between Lahore 
and Wazirabad, a distance of sixty- 
threemiles of perfectly flat country. 
We believe the Government drivers 
have somewhat mended their 
pace of late, but a reference toa 
Guide two or three years old will 
bear us out in this assertion also. 
And possibly by this time a suffi- 
cient amount of confidence may be 
awakened on the part of our 
readers to enable them to believe 
that the average time Songres in 
the transit of goods from Lahore 
to Amritsar, a distance of thirty- 
two miles of main trunk line, is— 
or was @ year ago—one week ; nor 
will they perhaps ‘‘ be surprised 
to hear” that the natives under 
the circumstances _ preferred 
their old-fashioned mode of con- 
veyance, and sent their goods b 

bullock carts. But who can tell, 
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or who in this country would be 
found to believe, the humours of the 
construction of the Punjab Northern 
State Railway, before alluded 
to? Who would credit the line 
laid upon the trunk road, to save 
expense, by which both the road 
and the rail were spoiled, and a 
new line had to be laid over the 
whole distance, a few yards away 
from the road, while the road 
had to be remade? Who would 
believe in important works being 
brought to a standstill for weeks 
and months while the requisite 
authority was being obtained from 
the Central Management at Cal- 
cutta to repair a broken driving 
wheel? or in the hundreds of miles 
of economical iron rails ordered 
from Belgium by a distinguished 
official and of such tender consti- 
tution that they could not with- 
stand the shocks of loading and 
unloading, rails which even a 
Government official did not dare 
to lay, and which received from 
the subordinates the expressive 
appellation of § ’s porcelain ? 

ut for those who do not care to 
believe our experiences we have 
statistics :— 


INDIAN RAILWAY ACCOUNTS. 


1876-7. 
£ Sterling 
Guaranteed Railways... 94,000,000 
Add for land, &c., not 
included in this, but 
in a former statement, 
one-twelfth of this 
State Railways ... : 
Paid by Government 
on account of guaran- 
tee eee ose ‘ 
But this is exclusive of 
interest on the debts, 
which at, say, 5 per 
cent., or half this for 
27 years, is ‘ ; 
Interest on Govern- 
ment Railways... 


8,000,000 
13,000,000 


27,000,000 


19,000,000 
2,000,000 


£163,000,000 
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We had hoped to have written 
entirely from experience, and kept 
clear of statistics, but the fore- 
going figures, which speak for 
themselves, and are taken chiefly 
from the last Blue Book on 
the subject, may be instructive, 
especially when we come to con- 
sider to what better use this money 
might have been put. 

But railways are a luxury. In 
a country where time is of import- 
ance, they are no doubt of infinite 
value, and they have become a 
necessity ; but in India time is of 
no importance—except occasion- 
ally in the movements of troops, 
of which we shall have a word to 
say presently. Whether Ram Bux 
can get from Jubbulpore to 
Allahabad in a night or in a week 
is of absolutely no importance to 
Ram Bux, or any other human 
being on the face of the earth ; but 
that Ram Bux’s corn should get 
from Jubbulpore to Bombay, even 
if it takes six months on the jour- 
ney, is not only of the greatest im- 

ortance to Ram Bux, but to some 

ty millions of his countrymen, 
and to the Government, whose 
revenue depends to a great extent 
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upon his agricultural profits. Rail- 
ways will never do this for him. 
Although for short distances roads 
and bullocks beat the railways, yet 
roads are of no use when it comes 
to very long distances, and bullocks 
will never carry enough of Ram 
Bux’s corn from Jubbulpore to 
Bombay to enrich either England 
or the Valley of the Nerbudda. 
But canals may do it. And canals 
have this advantage over railways, 
that they will not only carry Ram 
Bux’s corn, but that they will pro- 
vide him with water to grow it, 
which the iron road will certainly 
never do. But canals are not, and 
never have been, popular with 
Indian officials, and India being, 
as we have attempted to explain, 
autocratically governed, compara- 
tively few canals have been made. 
Of their operation in places where 
they have been made, we shall 
speak by-and-by; and as the ques- 
tion is so intimately connected with 
that of the causes and prevention 
of Indian famines, to which so 
much public attention has been of 
late directed, we propose to devote 
a chapter in a future number to 
the whole subject. 


Uurex Rateu Burke. 
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The Lovers’ Bargain. [ November 


THE LOVERS’ BARGAIN: 


** You gave me last iveek a young linnet, 
Shut up in a fine golden cage ; 
Yet how sad the poor thing was within it, 

Oh, how did it flutter and rage ! 
Then he moped and he pined, 
That his wings were confined, 

Till 1 opened the door of his den; 
Then so merry was he, 
And because he was free, 

He came to his cage back again.” 


Op Pay. 


I pressed the maiden to be mine ; 
She breathed a modest answer curt,— 
Scarce strove my lips from hers to parry ; 
Then, with a roguish mien divine ;— 
** One bargain, Sir, before I marry... . . 
I must have perfect leave to flirt !” 


** Granted, with all my heart,” said I; 
** The lightsome songster that by day 
Through the blue welkin’s freedom wheeleth, 
So soon as gloaming tinges sky, 
Homeward unto the covert stealeth, 
The happy livelong night to stay. 


‘« So wander, sweetheart, at your will, 
Skim like the goddess o’er the foam, 
And gather store of sparkling treasure ; 
But when the laughter groweth still, 
Fly with light heart aglow with pleasure,-—— 
My bosom’s nestling—here find home !” 


K. ©. 
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JOHN LINNELL, Sen. 


Tue tired townsman who is fortunate enough to spend a day in 
Linnell-land will probably emerge thence feeling much as if he had 
escaped awhile out of this tiresome nineteenth century, and had taken 
a refreshing bath in the atmosphere of a simple and idyllic life. 

John Linnell, who is known as one of our great and most distinctive 
landscape painters, is there to be found leading the life of a veritable 
patriarch. He is the soul and centre of the little colony which he has 
formed in the very heart of some of the most glorious scenery in 
England. His house (a fine building, the erection of which he 
superintended entirely) stands upon a hill which is clothed up to the 
very windows with beautiful woodland, save where a clearing here and 
there opens a grand prospect of the distant country. Each window 
frames a glorious picture; and the lovers of Mr. Linnell’s landscape 
may find pleasure in imagining the veteran artist.possessing continually 
before his eyes the wonderful new phases of beauty in earth and sky 
which every hour presents in that lovely spot, and never growing 
sated with the everlasting feast. Nature is Mr. Linnell’s most intimate 
friend; it is his incessant and faithful study of her which makes his 
work of so high an order; and yet, when the wild spring wind comes 
rudely tossing through his woodland, and he exclaims, ‘‘ Look! how 
the trees are enjoying themselves!” with positive sympathy for their 
delight in his voice and face, you cannot imagine for a moment but 
that Nature is as fresh to him as she ever was. 

Mr. Linnell is not a child of the nineteenth century. He was born 
near the British Museum, on the 16th June, 1792; and consequently, 
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though he is still an active man and indeed can run up and down stairs 
like a cat, he is nearer ninety than eighty. His father (fathers seem 
very remote individuals when the sons are octogenarian!) was a carver 
and gilder. That this fact made the son a painter, the most out-and- 
out Darwinite would scarcely dare allege, but probably it helped the 
boy to realise that his gift was to do that to which the carving and 
gilding is an appendage. When John Linnell was ten years old he 
drew portraits in pencil and chalk, and what is more, sold them. He 
first received instruction from Benjamin West, to whom he went 
through the introduction of a miniature painter named Robertson. One 
of the Varleys happened to see some of his drawings in chalk, and 
formed so high an opinion of them as a boy’s work that he urged him 
to visit the father of the English school of water-colours, John Varley, 
who was then the best known teacher of the time. This ended in the 
boy’s being articled to Varley. Holman Hunt was a pupil also at the 
time. In the summer the two lads went with Varley to his house at 
Twickenham. One of Varley’s pupils had a greater influence upon 
Linnell than the master himself. This was Mulready, a student some 
seven years older than Linnell, and the leader of the school. The new 
eomer took to him and found in him his real master. The pair became 
friends, and the intercourse that resulted had a very stimulating effect 
upon the boy, and brought him on in a very rapid development. 
Perhaps the lad of thirteen was somewhat overtaxed by the youth 
of twenty, who took him long walks by the river, then even at 
Milbank of margin green, taught him to run, to jump, to spar, and to 
paint. Mulready was a man of a fine physical activity, with a perfect 
model of a hand. The friendship between the pair became so marked 
that they were caricatured together, the elder as looking over the boy’s 
shoulder while painting. At Varley’s, in addition to many an artist, 
Linnell met Shelley, Godwin, and others. He taught the future Mrs. 
Shelley to draw, and Mulready taught the future Lady Byron. 

Linnell was admitted a student at the Royal Academy in 1805, and 
within two years sent there two small landscapes, and also obtained the 
prize of a silver medal for a drawing in the Life School, being then 
only fifteen. Two. years later, again, in January, 1809, he gained the 
fifty guinea prize at the then existing British Institution for the best 
landscape (‘‘ Removing Timber’’), beating a matured artist, his com- 
petitor; and in 1810 he received another medal from the Royal 
Academy, this one for his success in modelling in the Life School, 
an advanced department of the Academy curriculum. 
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The year following he exhibited a little picture at the British 
Institution, called ‘‘Quoit-playing,” which he sold for 75 guineas. 
Seven-and-thirty years later this production of the boy of nineteen was 
sold at Christie’s for more than three times its original price. 

His versatility was most remarkable. In addition to the prizes 
named, he won an Academy medal for sculpture. He painted in 
water-colours as well as in oil. He did portraits as well as landscapes. 
He engraved the plate of Varley’s master-picture, in which several 
figures were his own ; also the plates of several of his own portraits. 

In early days Linnell used to go with Hunt to the house of an 
idiosyncratic doctor, whose specialism was insanity, in Adelphi Terrace. 
This gentleman was a sort of patron of a circle of young artists, who 
came to him in the evening and spent it in making sketches in chalk, 
studies, copies, and so on, and from him Linnell received half-a-crown 
for such an evening’s work. Whether others were paid is not known; 
perhaps Linnell was the only one of the circle whose evening, with 
its artistic leavings, was worth half-a-crown. 

For many years from this time Linnell was a regular contributor to 
the Royal Academy and the British Institution. From the latter 
gallery portraits were excluded, so that they were sent to the Academy, 
while what were exhibited at the British Institution were chiefly 
landscapes. At the Academy Exhibition of 1821, he was represented 
by both classes of work. His main subsistence at this time was 
derived from miniature painting, a class of work to which photography, 
as Linnell himself allows, is so deadly a foe. One of his early 
miniatures, shewn by Varley to an old lady-connoisseur of the peerage, 
evoked the opinion that he was the only painter who could produce a 
miniature like the old masters in this branch of art. The daring young 
painter had a predilection for following truth in his work, and is said 
to have asked the Princess if, supposing he were commissioned 
to take the portrait of King George, he might make it like him. 
‘Should you do so,” replied she earnestly, ‘it will be your ruin.” 

His portraits laid the foundation of his fame. Besides several 
friendly artists, he painted Malthus, Warren, Whately, Peel, Lans- 
downe, and Carlyle. Turner, who had a horror of being counter- 
feited, Linnell brought on to his canvas by stealth. 

In 1812 Mr. Linnell becafhne a member of the Baptist community, 
which he calls the only sect mentioned in the Gospels. He affirms that 
the Pope is little aware that though he confidently claims all baptised 
persons as his ‘subjects, neither he nor any one of his real subjects has 
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ever been properly baptised at all, and his claim to rule over Christians 
generally is nullified by the flaw in their baptism. Another strong 
view he holds is that the present Anglican Sacramental ceremony is 
a mere attenuation of the Romish Mass, and not the original 
institution. 

In 1839 came a certain amount of fame, a picture exhibited at the 
British Institution with the title ‘‘St. John Preaching,” drawing to 
itself conspicuous attention by its conceptive and executive power. 
That same year he exhibited no less than six portraits in the Royal 
Academy. In 1846 was sent, also to the British Institution, a little 
picture entitled ‘A Spring Wood Scene.” This was engraved in the 
Art Journal in 1851, and having been purchased by Mr. Vernon, is 
now in the National Gallery, where it is almost, if not altogether, the 
only instance of a work by a living master. In 1847 ‘The Windmill” 
was also painted, similarly engraved, purchased, and deposited in the 
National Gallery. ‘The Eve of the Deluge,” a picture 7ft. by 4ft. 5in., 
was sold in 1847 to Mr. Gillott for £1000 (his own offer) and exhibited 
in the Royal Academy for 1848, where it quite took the public by 
surprise, ‘from the sublimity and daring with which the painter 
invested his subject.” ‘The Last Gleam,” 4ft. 3in. by 3ft., was also 
sold to Mr. Gillott for £250, and twenty years afterwards was sold at 
his sale at Christie’s for £2,500. On the report of this sale—which did 
not benefit the painter a penny—an amusing incident is said to have 
happened. The painter had his income-tax adjusted to a critical 
idea of his worth. His assessment was doubled. 

“The Timber Waggon,”’ painted for Mr. Oxenham, of Oxford Street, 
obtained at the Paris Exhibition of 1855 the gold medal, which was 
the chief prize for landscape. But the medal itself Mr. Linnell never 
saw, and no one seems to know who has it. Perhaps some kind friend 
undertook to be the bearer of it and lost it. 

The history of one of Linnell’s pictures is peculiarly interesting, as 
shewing how originality cannot help being original. At the Man- 
chester Exhibition of Art Treasures his sons saw and afterwards 
described to him a picture by Bellini, called the ‘Sleep of Sorrow.” 
He was fixed with the idea, listened to their minutest accounts, and 
forthwith set to work upon a picture that formed itself in his mind’s 
eye. This picture is now upon his wall, and possesses a marked dignity 
of treatment. It shews recumbent figures on a dim hill-side; the 
opening horizon begins to be touched with the cool, hopeful dawn, 
while heavy clouds overhang and darken the scene. Some years after 
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it was painted, Linnell saw at the National Gallery the original that 
had suggested his own ; it was so utterly different that the two pictures 
no one would suppose had been evolved from the same idea. 

Linnell’s territory is part of a magnificently wooded hill, that must 
be known to most travellers to Brighton by rail. It consists of eighty 
acres, some part of which is now apportioned to the patriarch’s sons. 

In 1830 he had built a house in London, No. 38, Porchester Terrace, 
upon ground leased from the Bishop of London. Some twenty years 
later, when he was at Redhill in search of a summer lodging he noticed 
the site on the hill, and immediately it occurred to him that it was a 
place where he would like a house. Within a fortnight the land was 
bought, and various adjoining plots were added at intervals. The 
wild woody slopes are a charmed refuge for birds, for no shooting is 
ever permitted there. The house was built according to Linnell’s own 
ideas, as were those of his sons, one of whom has his habitation at the 
south end of the wood, and another on the highest point of the 
adjoining fields. Another freehold property called ‘‘Chard Lodge” 
belongs also to Linnell. 

Any one who visited Mr. Linnell’s studio at the midsummer of the 
present year, and then two months afterward, might have noticed that 
two large pictures had started into life from bare canvas in that small 
space of time. Fortunately for himself the artist can find his trees and 
landscape in his own grounds, and in the sweep of lovely country that 
is commanded by the windows of his house. [Fortunately for 
him, too, his artistic memory is strong; his very skies are portraits; a 
grand picture of the clouded blue that may be momentary, a glimpse 
that may perchance be observed by no one else in the world, falls upon 
his cultivated perceptions as upon a photographic plate. To his studio 
it is brought in that strange receptacle, the memory, and there it may 
be kept hidden for days, until the time comes for it to become 
instinct with life and reality upon the canvas. 

What he paints he regards as aspects of nature and not topography ; 
this is a spiritual artistic fact, and no doubt there are natures to which 
such a distinction is unintelligible. In the one instance the painter, if 
unendowed with the imaginative gift, seizes upon and records dry, hard 
details ; in the other he is seized upon by the phenomena, and tells 

ty what they tell him. 
he Linnell goes to his easel for rest ; in his commune with nature, which 
n, he there translates, he escapes out of the oppression of the minor 
wranglings of life, and is an enfranchised being. A man like this, who 
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can feel in the life around him an inner depth for which the generality 
have no eyes, may well observe that men choose to live in a dust-hole 
when they might have the best drawing-room of the house. With 
him, as indeed with every true seer, artistic or otherwise, ‘‘ everything,” 
to use his own words, “is duplicated, and full of more meaning than 
itself.” The ‘‘Open thou mine eyes that I may see,” with him refers 
not only to prophetic vision, but to deep sight artistic. 

It has been said that when thought may have exhausted itself in 
any one sphere of art, a mind that has been fostered in another would, 
on stretching out into a new field, produce something original, as, for 
instance, if a man endowed with the highest musical faculty should 
push himself into the culture of the power of poetic speech. From 
him poetry might gain a new and unknown music. In Mr. Linnell’s 
case, artistic insight has stepped into a domain where dry pedantry 
has reigned too long, that of ancient Scripture. What sort of a 
result may we expect from an artist wandering into the regions of 
criticism? In Psalm crv. we find the words— 


O Jehovah, how manifold are Thy works ! 

In wisdom hast Thou made them all ; 

The earth is full of Thy riches, 

So is this sea, great and wide in its shores, 

Wherein are things creeping without number, 

Living creatures both small and great. 

There go the ships, there is that Leviathan, 

Whom Thou hast made to take his pastime therein. 
These all wait upon Thee ; 

That Thou mayest give them their food in due season. 


When we come to think of it, it is, to say the least of it, singular 
that ships should be reckoned among the works of the wisdom of 
God, still more so that they wait to have their meat in due season. 
Mr. Linnell’s suggestion thereon is a most happy one, and brings before 
us a rich picture. We behold the teeming earth and the abundant ocean ; 
therein delight the huge creatures of the sea; thereon sailing also is the 
tiny ship of the sea, the ship that God made, the delicate Nautilus 
that sails along in its mantling shell. The picture is now complete, 
and the suggestive criticism of the man who sees with the imaginative 
eye has read us a lesson. 

To the admirers of that extraordinary genius, William Blake, Mr. 
Linnell’s dining-room is indeed a fascinating place; for its walls are 
hung with the wonderful series of illustrations to Jos, by that 
“‘visionary man.” These drawings were purchased by Mr. Linnell 
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when he could ill afford to be a patron of art, for he was himself 
working hard at portrait painting and miniature painting for a 
livelihood, and could only allow himself to indulge in landscape as an 
occasional luxury. William Blake received from him a larger sum 
than he ever obtained for any one series of drawings—£150; and it 
was paid to him in weekly instalments of from two to three pounds 
a week, which suited Blake admirably, for he was then face to face 
with actual want. This modest income enabled the artist-seer to live 
for a time in, what was to him, comfort ; and Blake’s pride, which led 
him to recklessly quarrel with those who, as he considered, underpaid cr 
undervalued his work, led him also to do his utmost to work well for 
those who appreciated it. The ‘‘ Inventions to the Book of Job” are 
among the most remarkable drawings which he produced, and the 
engravings that he executed from them for Mr. Linnell are pronounced 
to be the best ever done by him. 

Mr. Linnell, whose artistic sense perceived Blake’s genius fully, 
was one of his best friends. Not only did he ‘discount, as it were, 
Blake’s bill on posterity, when none else would,” but he introduced 
him to many sympathisers, at a time when Blake’s earlier admirers had 
mostly dropped off, in one way or other. In fact, he was the ‘“‘ kindest 
friend and stay of the neglected man’s declining years.” It is evident 
that Mr. Linnell exhibited that genuine sympathy which always drew 
out Blake’s best and sweetest side at once; for he speaks of him as 
being ‘‘ with the gentle, as amiable as a child.” 


Among the many friends to whom Mr. Linnell introduced Blake 
was Mr. Aders, one of those rich merchants who transform the selling 
of merchandise into one of the liberal professions. For neither was mere 
money nor mere magnificence the end and aim of his ambition. He 
formed a collection of pictures which has left a mark in the history of 
picture collecting. And his house in Euston Square (of which not only 
the walls of all the rooms, but those of the staircases were lined with 
rare pictures) was open to the literary men and artists of the day. 
Here came Ooleridge and Lamb, Lawrence, Ward, Stothard, Linnell, 
and Blake. Came also Crabbe Robinson, whose reading of Blake’s 
Tiger” in the ‘‘Songs of Innocence,” Linnell says was one of the 
greatest treats he ever had of the kind. Orabbe Robinson read the 
poem at the dinner-table, before a large party at Mr. Aders’. The 
munificent merchant’s picture-lined house formed a fine background for 
the grouping of these remarkable men; but perhaps an even more 
charming one to the imagination is Linnell’s farm-house home at 
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Hampstead. Here, though Blake would professedly not allow himself 
to like the cockney Hampstead, he delighted to come, and was always 
welcomed delightedly, as soon as he appeared in sight, by Mr. Linnell’s 
children. Often here would gather Dr. Thornton, Richmond, now 
R.A., and Collins, R.A. 

In this pleasant society John Linnell was a prominent figure, with 
his brilliant, strong originality, and his vigour of thought. Naturally 
Blake’s visions, which were so entirely real to him, frequently became 
topics of discussion ; Linnell, who always held a filial bearing towards 
Blake and never assumed the patron, would do his best to make reason 
out of them, while Varley would explain them astrologically. 

On his way to pay these visits at Hampstead, Blake would some- 
times call upon one of his most enthusiastic disciples, Mr. Samuel 
Palmer, then quite a youth. He has since become a well known water- 
colour artist, a painter of most poetical landscapes. In later years he 
married Miss Linnell, and has now settled down not far from Redstone 
Hill. 

John Linnell, senior, has taken root, as it were, upon this charmed 
patch of ground. Here he is always to be found, dwelling in the 
midst of his children and grandchildren, for two of his married sons 
have houses upon the estate. He never leaves his domain, except for a 
drive in the neighbourhood ; and very often is not to be tempted over 
the threshold of his house unless there is a cloud which must be 
looked at, or nature holds out some such special enticement to this most 
loving child of hers. 

*« Just see those rooks,”’ he says, when you follow him into that holy 
of holies, his studio. He points to a fresh picture now upon the easel. 
“(I saw that. I saw those rooks come boiling up over a cloud, and then, 
while you stood looking, came another posse, rushing past you like 
tigers.” 

The old artist, suiting his action to his speech, and looking as if he 
would like to revel with the rooks, evidently thinks more of them than 
of his picture, which is an exceedingly beautiful one—a broad land- 
scape, with a peep of water in it, and some figures and a dog in the 
foreground. But the rooks certainly are its greatest interest, for they 
are as full of vigour as their creator; whose conversational originality 
and fire of manner have lost little since the old days when he mixed 
with Coleridge, Lamb, Blake, and Varley, and was a prominent figure 
in their society. 

Mr. Linnell’s studio, like that of most great artists, is lined with 
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interest. All around the wall runs a narrow ledge, upon which stand 
all manner of little unframed paintings. Higher up hang pictures, 
which are always there, and are not within the buyer’s market. A 
group of miniatures there is in one corner, some among them finished 
with Dutch fidelity and truth; one or two charming portraits of his 
children ; a portrait of himself ten years ago; and a little further on a 
portrait of Thomas Carlyle when he was young and dark-haired. Then 
as you turn, your eye is caught by a delightful little picture of a man 
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cutting at a fallen tree, standing upon it, and dealing a vigorous blow, 
L his bright figure thrown out in relief against a glorious mass of foliage; 
and you find yourself back again in that range of art which the artist 
- himself delights in. See to the right there that lovely little painting, 
which he calls ‘‘ The Rush In’”’—sheep being admitted to the sheepfold. 
> What a wonderful study it is. There is Moses also on the wall, 
) descending the mount with the Tablets of the Law in his hand—a 
> mighty figure. Again we have the mystic upholding of Aaron’s hands 
upon the hill that commanded the battle. Approaching closer to look 
at another picture, you find against the wall a carpenter’s workshop, 
with neatly arrayed nails and tools of all description. The artist must 
rest sometimes, and John Linnell is one of those vigorous workers who- 
find their rest in change of work. Over there by the fire-place stands 
an old writing-desk (a pretty new one presented to him stands near by, 
and looks ornamental); here lie his Greek and Hebrew books open, ready 
as a resource when he turns from his painting. A delightful, queer, 
industrious looking corner is this; the old desk is covered with all sorts. 
of writing materials, and a fine array of spectacle cases—one ancient 
red one with the name Varley written across it in ink ; for Mr. Linnell’s 
most precious pair of spectacles was given him between forty and fifty 
years ago by John Varley. He uses glasses of graduated powers, 
choosing whatever he finds at the time most suitable for a particular 
object. This he deems the way to save the eye. 

Linnell’s paintings are generally large in size, and of broad and 
vigorous handling. But, not many years ago, he painted a small and 
most exquisitely finished picture in order to shew that he had not lost 
the power of dealing with minute matter, a kind of weakness, indeed, 
that could scarcely be expected from an old painter of miniatures 
upon ivory. 

It is, perhaps, not generally known that Mr. Linnell is not only a 
student of, but a writer on, Biblical subjects. Even Matthew Arnold, in 
respect of his recent books, was greeted with the cry, which was meant 
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to be derisive, of ‘amateur theology,” but his works have, none the 
less, passed through a succession of editions that many a professional 
theologian would give much to see for his own. We ought to be 
grateful that a man whose vision is clear for beauties of the natural 
landscape should turn his untired eyes into other fields, where they may 
find that which other eyes of different quality have passed by. An artist 
whose pictures are real has to learn many things for himself. Before Mr. 
Linnell can paint Abraham passing between the portions of the halved 
sacrifice he has to learn what the narrator of the Scripture meant, and 
must form a definite and clear picture in his mind’s eye before he can pro- 
duce it in glowing form on the canvas. After such study he tells us, in the 
title of a pamphlet published in 1864, that burnt-offering is not in the 
Hebrew Bible, and he offers, by way of preface and apology for cor- 
recting the commentators, the following pregnant words from the 
‘Christian Doctrine” of the poet Milton :—‘‘ It was also evident to me 
that in Religion, as in other things, the offers of God were all directed, 
not to an indolent credulity, but to constant diligence and to an un- 
wearied search after truth; and that more than I was aware of still 
remained which required to be more rigidly examined by the rule of 
Scripture, and reformed after a more accurate model.” In this little 
work a revised version is given of the first four chapters of Leviticus. 
The chief point argued is that the sacrifice described is to be rendered, 
if we would strictly adhere to the sense of the words of the original, as 
an ‘‘ascension-sacrifice,” not a burnt offering; a “fuming” of the 
offering on the altar, by which an odour of fragrance arose, and not a 
mere destruction by fire. 

Another work, published by Triibner in 1856, is a comprehensive 
argument against the misnaming of the Scriptures, the Old and New 
Testament; when the word testament, if in old Latin it ever signified 
pact or covenant, signifies it not now, aud so misleads. Since this date 
a new version of the Scriptures has been made by Wellbeloved and 
others (Longmans, 1862), which, in every instance where the word 
testament occurs in other translations, substitutes the more correct 
term, covenant. This ancient making of a covenant, or literally 
‘‘ cutting a breeth,” is grandly represented in a picture now on the walls 
of Mr. Linnell’s painting-room, where Abraham passes between the 
smoking offering, the victim divided in twain, while a majestic form is 
dimly seen by a white flash of presence, before the great patriarchal 
figure. The artist, without any ostensible reference to this picture, 
which indeed was painted years afterwards, evidently shews us in the 
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work last named how his investigations of the Bible narrative led him 
into his subject. He quotes as follows from Gen. xv.—‘‘ Take to me a 
heifer of three years old, and a turtle dove, and a young pigeon. And 
he took to him all these and divided them in the midst, and laid each 
piece one over against another.” He explains that this is literally 
‘gave each piece to meet or answer to its fellow, 7.¢., opposite—to 
correspond—leaving a space between the corresponding pieces, for the 
party covenanting to walk through, as described in Jer. xxxiy. 18. 
Then follows the awfully sublime narrative of the peculiar deep sleep, 
or trance, which fell upon Abram, in which he learns the long to toe 
endured affliction of his posterity, and their ultimate possession of the 
land; also his own peaceful departure. And to confirm and witness, 
or ratify, the appointment of these things, God gives Abram the vision 
of the smoking furnace and lamp of fire passing between those divisions 
of the animals.” All this is in the picture as in the book, anda 
wonderfully grand piece of composition it is. It is to be wished there 
were more artists able to penetrate to the reality of dimly known 
archaic customs, and to bring them into life and interest before our 


eyes. We get a new and enlarged idea from Mr. Linnell as to the 


symbolic ‘blood of the covenant,” ‘breeth” being, according te 
Grotius, the actual word used by Jesus, as the witness of the sacrifice 


of the continued covenant. 

Perhaps the most striking of Mr. Linnell’s works in the field of 
criticism is his treatise, published in 1859, entitled, ‘‘The Lord’s 
Day the Day of the Lord.” It is a masterly contribution toward the 
re-spiritualising of a form of expression that has been obscured by 
misconception. The words of Revelation 1. 10, are generally trans- 
lated, -‘ I was in the spirit on the Lord’s day.” This is shewn to be 
held as the earliest instance of the use of such a phrase as Lord’s Day 
in the sense in which it is now employed; there being no evidence that 
any day was kept as such for a century after the beginning of our era; 
while it is known that the Jewish Sabbath was the prevailing custom, 
and one that, until the new Church had largely expanded and grown 
powerful, it would have been impossible to alter. The Scriptural “day 
of the Lord ” is shewn to be that day which has not to do with time; 
that day which is “ with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day ;” and John was, Mr. Linnell shews, in that day by 
being under spiritual influence, or, as he describes it, in the ecstatic, 
prophetic state. He would accordingly translate the verse, ‘‘I became 
in spirit in the Lord’s day,” or, ‘‘ I became by the spirit in the day of 
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the Lord.” This will probably be startlingly novel to many, but we 
may refer them to the array of corroborative quotation in Mr. Linnell’s 
book. 

We have gone so far into detail of these treatises because they are 
so little known, and may add a new and surprised feeling of admiration 
to that which so many cultured Englishmen feel for an art-master in 
England, who also proves to be, in a sense, a master in Israel. 

A reading of the Hebrew prophets in the original is no unworthy 
food for a painter, and asone sphere of art and thought is more or less 
convertible into another, they may well be carried into rich, and strong, 
and reverent painting of nature’s sunlit shows. The Psalms are 
amongst Mr. Linnell’s especially chosen portions ; he is carefully going 
over the translation and modifying a version (Lord Congleton’s) which 
he has selected as the one that suits him best of those already published. 
He would have the Psalms take the place of the Prayer-book. 


We find in ‘Men of the Time” the curt notification, ‘Linnell is 
not a member of the Academy, and has never, it is said, gone out of his 
way to become one.” We cannot give the true history of this neglect ; 
probably Linnell’s independence was not relished when he was in his 
early prime; and since he reached his maturity of power he has been 
able to afford to treat lightly overtures that to be appreciated at their 
highest value ought to have been made much earlier. 

We quote some passages from a correspondence that took place 
between a representative of the Academy and Mr. Linnell ten 
years ago. The R.A. wrote :— 


*< You are perhaps aware that the mode of obtaining a list of Candidates 
for the degree of ‘ Associate’ at the Royal Academy is now altered, and that 
it is no longer required that Artists should themselves put down their names 
—but that it is the Members of the Academy who are called upon to put down 
the names of those who they think should be elected. 


In the list just sent to me of names obtained in the mode I have described 
above, there is one of a man who, it can be safely asserted, is considered by all 
who have any knowledge or love for art, as one of the most distinguished 
artists this Country has ever produced, and whose exclusion from the Academy 
years ago, is I believe the one great blot upon their election annals. 

The miserable reasons which led to this exclusion, no one cares to know 
now or inquire about ; but it is believed that there would be the most hearty 
desire upon the part of a large majority (it may be said an unanimous desire) 
of the Institution, to rectify this wrong, and to give this honoured name the 
full honours of the Academy at the earliest possible day. There is an election 
for associates on the 31st of this month, and there will be one for an Academi- 
cian in June next at latest, (a vacancy existing now). Need I say that the 
name I refer to is that of ‘John Linnell, Sen.’! It is very probable that 
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your name has been put down without your knowledge or consent, but being 
down I trust that you will sanction it so appearing. 

Nothing (artistically speaking) would give me more satisfaction than to 
see the ranks of the Academy honoured by the addition of your name. 

I repeat (and I do so after due reflection), that I believe this is the only 
omission to be charged against the Academy, but it is such an omission that 
all its true friends will rejoice to see it atoned for. I am of course aware that 
you declined a few years since to let your name appear in the list, but I trust 
you will alter that resolve now, and you have given lately such an unmis- 
takable proof of feeling your years to sit lightly upon you (let me sincerely 
congratulate you upon the event to which I allude!) that I hope you will 
exhibit similar juvenile feelings in matters Academic.” 


Mr. Linnell’s reply is most characteristic, shewing both elements of . 
his nature—the fiery independence that scorns the yoke, the deep 
unworldly peace that reigns in his nature ‘“‘ beyond these voices,” and 
makes him what he is :— 


‘*T thank you sincerely for your letter, containing so many kind expres- 
sions of professional approbation and asking me to allow my name to stand, 
with my sanction, in the list of candidates for the degree of associate of the 
Royal Academy. I am gratified also by your saying that Mr. W —en- 
dorses your request, and that a good majority might be expected in my 
favour. I am thankful for all this kindness, as it affords me an opportunity, 
and a justification for stating my reasons for not following your 
advice, as well as my reasons for not having myself put down my 
name for the last 20 years, though I had done so previously for as many or 
more, without success. I agree with you that ‘The miserable reasons which 
led to this exclusion no one cares to know or inquire about.’ But though I 
do not wish at present to examine the reasons for not electing me, I do wish 
to state (as you kindly afford me this ground for so doing) what my reasons 
were for discontinuing to put down my name. First, then, the jealousies 
and falsehoods that my endeavour to become an associate gave rise to ; I saw 
that heart-burnings, calumnies, and injurious conduct beset every one 
struggling in that direction, and affecting some to the extent of shortening 
their lives. I felt all this to be so destructive to the peace necessary to 
successful study and work, so destructive to all peace and especially that 
peace which surpasseth all understanding, that I determined to abandon the 
contention for distinction and privilege, and to take the result of only en- 
deavouring to deservethem. 1 did so andI am contented with the result, 
and thankful exceedingly that I did not succeed in my effort to become an 
associate, as I am convinced that if I had succeeded I should not have been 
found in the happy circumstances I now enjoy. One great cause of the 
heart-burnings and jealousies seem to me to arise from the uncertainty of 
ever arriving at the full membership of R.A. ; but being detained and fixed 
for life in a degraded position of servility alike degrading to both R. A.’s and 
associates. I never heard that any of the Foreign Academies of Art required 
an artist to solicit for full or half membership, but I have heard of full 
honours being conferred upon some without their knowing it until it was done. 
Honour thus conferred without seeking for it honours both the giver and 
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receiver. Both toelect a man to a position of servility and inferiority of 
privilege, and make his elevation to full honours dependent on the will of 
those who have already degraded him, is in my opinion a disgrace to all con- 
cerned in the act. I cannot therefore, itis plain, sanction my name being 
placed on the lists as Candidate for what I consider a degradation. 


I am, yours faithfully, 
Joun LinNELL, SEN.” 

This artistic Ishmaelite, self-centred in a patriarchal Bohemia, is a 
grand anachronism and anomaly. In spite of the occasional jolt they 
give to the car of simpering society which claims to represent broad 
humanity, would there were more such idiosyncratic men—individuals 
“who do not propose to themselves to be as others,” but to be 
themselves. 

Two characteristics are generally supposed to mark men who unite 
scholarly faculties and the artistic temperament. One is that they are 
of the genus irritabile; the other, that their purse is more frequently than 
otherwise plenus aranearum. Mr. Linnell may claim the first of these 
distinctive marks, the second he has entirely eliminated from himself. 
He is thrifty and wealthy, living on the freehold soil that his wealth 
has earned, pretty stiff with a tradesman, and electing to have the large 
sums commanded by his pictures paid in gold. 

We are always doubtful of the comparison of one real master of 
art with another: the followers may be in crowds, but the position of 
the artist of power lies in his own distinctive faculty. The artists to 
whom Linnell has been likened are Ruysdael and Hobbema; from 
Linnell’s description of a work from the latter’s brush we may judge for 
ourselves how far the seventeenth century artist and the modern painter 
are at one. What he particularly sees in Hobbema are “ the 
excellencies of his style,—pure and chaste tinting of colour, full and 
flowing richness of pencil, and the most consummate knowledge of 
chiaroscuro.” 

In a paper in the Art Journal it is said: ‘In his earlier days 
Linnell appeared to take Gainsborough as his model ; his later style is 
entirely his own, imitated from no other painter ancient and modern. 


The opinion entertained of him by the collector is easily 
seen by the sums given for his pictures, 800 or 1000 guineas being no 
uncommon price. We know of no landscape painter in the Academy 
who is paid such sums.” 

Linnell’s landscapes may be mostly classified as scriptural and pas- 
toral, and correspond well to their author in his capacities of Biblical 
student and patriarch. ‘‘Joshua’s League with the Gibeonites,”’ who 
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y of come up haggard, with the scraps of mouldy victuals in their hands, unites 
ll of both these elements. Purely pastoral is the picture, now doubtless 
a approaching completion, to be called ‘“‘The Crossing of the Bridge,” 
where a closely packed flock of sheep is being directed by the shepherd 
along the narrow path, their grey tumbling masses being, with the blue 
- hills of the distance, like a second series of clouds and sky. 
is a More of Linnell’s pictures, we think, should be made accessible to 
they the public as nearly as is allowed by photography. One of them, ‘“‘ The 
road Journey to Emmaus,” may be found in the “ Portfolio,” for March, 
= 1872. 
» be Our photograph of the old painter was taken several years ago; 
several new photographs were taken, but none satisfied their subject 
unite and the managers of the Magazine alike. 
y are Dressed in a close grey suit, with the chosen one of a score broad- 
than brimmed hats shading his brows, Linnell sits at a clear, easy distance 
these from his easel ; holds his brush at arm’s length, and takes a view over his 
nself. left hand as a mariner by a point out at sea. Then with a short, sharp, i 
ealth nervous, incisive movement of hand and brush he lays down his living 
large mark of colour. Though that hand may not be as strong as it was | 
sixty or seventy years ago, it shews no diminution of vital energy, or j 
ter of of the cunning that it has so long possessed. 4 
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Few out of the hundreds of busy 
men and women who pass and 
repass the gloomy walls of the 
great Clerkenwell prison probably 
give more than a transient thought 
to the life smouldering within, 
though one or two softer hearts 
may heave a sigh of pity at the 
sight of the dead surface of hard 
brick, presenting such a hopeless 
prospect to felony in limbo medi- 
tating freedom. But pass through 
the archway, let the heavy door 
clang behind you, and larceny 
wears a less dismal countenance. 
Follow us for a day through this 
busy House, contrast it with the 
hovel tenanted by many a pick- 
pocket in unshackled freedom, or 
even by many a forlorn and mode- 
rately honest member of the squalid 
‘residuum ’’ of humanity, and you 
will be no more surprised than I 
was at the chief warder’s remark, 
“Bless you, sir, there’s some of 
them we don’t know how to keep 
out of here.” 

First, be it remembered this is 
not a convict prison. No man is 
sent to the House of Correction 
for a period exceeding two years, 
twenty-four calendar months con- 
stituting the limit of what is known 
as imprisonment (that is to say, 
confinement under lock and key), 
anything beyond this coming under 
the denomination of penal servitude. 
The great difference is that all the 
men here work indoors, whilst at 
such an establishmentas Dartmoor, 
or at any of the large penal insti- 
tutions, where men are confined 
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for a long series of years, the 
occupations are, as far as possible, 
of a healthy, vigorous nature, and 
such as may be carried on in the 
open air. It very frequently hap- 
pens that a long-term felon is sent 
to the House of Correction to work 
out the first two years of his 
sentence in solitary confinement, 
and heartily glad he is to exchange 
the terrible silence of his little 
chamber, where the sunshine never 
pierces, even for the clanking 
chains and rougher fare of the 
convict, who toils at least beneath 
the light of Heaven. 

Half-past five a.m. by the prison 
clock. 

Through the long, smooth corri- 
dors, lined on either side with tiny 

adlocked cells, there is no sound 

ut that of the warder-sentinel 
pacing the silent passages, musket 
on shoulder, cutlass on hip. 

Lift the little iron flap on this 
door, marked ‘1. Launpry,’’ to 
signify that the occupant is on 
first-class diet and employed in the 
ge laundry, and peer in the 

im, struggling light through the 
round eyelet-hole into the narrow 
chamber. About fourteen feet by 
seven; the floor paved with red 
and black diamond-shaped bricks; 
the walls cleanly whitewashed ; a 
small grating in the wall facing 
the door, admitting warm air from 
a furnace beneath the corridor. 
Stretched on a hammock-bed slung 
from wall to wall, or, in cases of 
short sentence, on a plank bed 
with wooden bolster, is the sleep- 
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ing inmate. In one corner stand 
a small unvarnished table and 
bench of deal ; opposite that, a tin 
basin and ewer for washing ; three 
wooden shelves let into the wall 
hold, the first a wooden spoon and 
platter with tin cup, the second a 
Bible and Prayer-book; the third 
is empty as yet. A gas jet is 
over the table, and close to the 
door a black bell handle, which, 
pulled in the night by a prisoner 
in distress, starts an indicator in 
the outer wall on which his number 
is ae in white figures, so that 
help may be instantly rendered by 
the officer on duty. On the inside 
of the door are pasted the rules 
and regulations of the prison and 
the various penalties for their 
transgression; the daily diet to 
which each man, according to his 
term of imprisonment, is entitled ; 
the nature of his offence, with the 
length of his sentence ; the day of 
entering and leaving gaol; his 
number, ward, and name in full. 
Thus Ebenezer Cutpurse may 
clearly see that for the offence of 
larceny he has incurred a sentence 
of three months’ hard labour ; that 
his punishment is the treadmill 
and oakum-picking; the ward of 
his confinement H, and his diet 
‘* second-class.” 

But suddenly with shrill tocsin 
sound the prison bell swings out, 
startling the silent corridors into 
quick responsive echo. Through 
every ward it booms loud and long. 
Prisoners start sharply into wake- 
fulness ; every man rises quickly, 
for there is no loitering here, 
washes and dresses in the grey 
light, and sets about the cleaning 
of his cell. Beds are rolled neatly 
up and laid on the vacant shelf, 
and all is soon in utmost order. 
Warders now visit every cell to 
count the prisoners, and each man 
is scanned to see that he has in- 
jured himself in no way during 
the night. Breakfast is after this 


handed in through the doors; 
good hot cocoa and bread for the 
first-class men, gruel or “skilly’’ 
for the rest. By half-past seven 
breakfast is over, and down the 
length of the corridors every cell 
is unlocked; the prisoners march 
out, stand in silent row with 
warders at stated intervals along 
the line, till the whole ward is 
marshalled. In Indian file the 
men then march to chapel, take 
their seats on long benches, seven 
in a row, the warders on raised 
seats above, while the Orderly 
reads the morning service. A 
fine organ leads the music, in 
which the men are allowed to join. 
Twice a-day on Sundays and once 
on week-days each man attends 
service, but no one against his 
faith. For the Roman Catholic 
prisonersthere is a separate chapel, 
while the Jews may either attend 
the Christian worship or be visited 
by arabbiin their owncells. Pray- 
ers finished, the silent, automatic 
rows file out again: the prison 
world is astir throughout ; its day 
of toil commences. 

This huge depository of misde- 
meanour and crime is divided into 
wards, consisting of terraces and 
corridors, varying from about fifty 
to sixty or seventy feet long, rising 
from the basement, where, as being 
less healthy, the short-term men 
are confined, up to a second and a 
third tier, which latter are as- 
cended by means of winding iron 
staircases. The wards, which 
may contain one or more corridors, 
are eight in number, and run from 
the letters of the alphabet A to H. 
Wherever it is possible, prisoners 
of one trade are confined together ; 
those under long sentence are also 
divided from the short-term men; 
and again, especial care is taken 
through the various wards to 
separate, in every possible way, 
the ‘‘old hands” from the young 
men and lads. This last is a 
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wise and salutary precaution, for 
amongst the fifteen hundred or 
two thousand men generally in 
limbo here are to be found crimi- 
nals of every hue and shade. Old 
grey-beards and bald-heads, an- 
cient searecrows of vice, who can 
number up their fifty, sixty, nay, 
some of them their hundred convic- 
tions; beetle-browed wife-beaters 
and sneaking cut-purses fill many 
a hundred cells; scattered about, 
too, in the several departments are 
men, youths, and lads of delicate 
and even of gentle blood; and if 
we may take it that the end and 
aim of all punishment is not only 
to deter from future offence, but 
to cleanse and purify by salutary 
treatment the vicious passions and 
inclinations of criminals, we may 
see at a glance how completely 
abortive such an effort would be 
likely to prove with the indiscrimi- 
nate huddling together of hardened 
malefactors and helpless unfortu- 
nates. For there is many a man 
here undergoing sentence in whose 
crime or error long premeditated 
or wilful sin has had small parti- 
cipation. Bank clerks, driven in 
swift moment of sore need to forge 
an employer’s signature, are daily 
expiating from morning till night, 
on the tread-mill, in the prison 
workshop, or in the silent cell, 
that one brief act of sin against 
the great law of the nation. 

Close to the sleeping wards are 
the visiting cells, curiously exas- 
perating contrivances, after the 
fashion of cages, wherein prisoner 
and friend stand opposite each 
other, divided by a narrow pas- 
sage in which a warder is pacing 
throughout the interview. Once 
in three calendar months a felon 
is allowed such unsatisfactory con- 
ference with wife, friend, or sweet- 
heart; wherein neither can pass 
aught to, or even touch the other, 
nor is boon of kiss’ or hand- 
squeeze allowed. 
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Hard by these is the ‘‘ Tablet 
Room,” named of a great register 
fixed into the wall, on which is 
marked the number and corre- 
sponding ward of every man in the 
prison. Thus when a man or 
woman from the outer world visits 
a friend in limbo, the ‘‘tablet”’ is 
referred to for his number, which 
being found, the ward is at once 
known, when a prisoner can be 
instantly brought up from the 
farthest corner of the gaol. Scat- 
tered in different directions over 
the building lie the various work- 
shops, of which we shall say more 
presently ; the exercising grounds, 
infirmary, whipping-room, school- 
room, chapel, dining-halls, tread- 
mill room, warders’ apartments, 
and out-houses; while in the ex- 
treme corner of the grounds is 
situated a fever-ward. In the 
basement of the gaol are placed, 
at wide intervals, two ‘‘ peg” 
clocks for the detection of an 
officer careless or drowsy on night 
patrol. As soon as the prisoners 
are locked in for the night, warders 
are told off on sentry duty through 
the corridors and outer grounds, 
and at every half-hour before ten 
and every hour after ten the sen- 
tinel must “‘ peg” the clocks by 
pushing down a small iron spike, 
which is so arranged as at the 
hour and half-hour to come ex- 
actly opposite the small hand. 
Should the sentinel, overcome by 
the drowsy monotony of his beat, 
fall asleep, the tell-tale peg is left 
standing out, to be discovered by 
the head warder in the morning, 
when the neglectful officer is fined. 

We left the dumb automata 
filing out of morning chapel. In 
wards, batches, or sections they 
are now told off to their day’s toil; 
some to the workshop or the forge; 
some to clean the ceils and corri- 
dors; and some to work in their own 
cells, in the kitchen, in the grounds; 
and a huge batch of five or six 
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hundred to tread the gigantic Mill. 
Every man under sentence of hard 
labour works out the first three 
months .of his term on the tread- 
mill, and is then put to a trade. 
Only the doctor’s certificate of phy- 
sical unfitness for the labour can 
exempt a man from this, the most 
irksome and dreaded of his tasks. 
Seven hours a day six hundred 
unhappy creatures, each for ten 
minutes at a time, are turning this 
ceaseless: mill, which stands on 
either side of an immense room 
some hundred feet long by about 
sixty broad. Built in two tiers, 
one directly above the other, with 
a frame-work of wood and iron, 
the whole is partitioned out into 
tiny boxes, in each of which stands 
a prisoner (who cannot see his 
neighbour except by craning his 
neck backwards) turning the mill, 
while on a small seat exactly below 
him sits another, awaiting his own 
turn. The mill, of course, turns 
downwards. As the step reaches 
a man he places his foot on it, the 
a for missing being a sharp 
low on the leg. When their 
ten minutes are up the three 
hundred descend as by clock- 
work, take the places of the 
sitters, who instantly mount into 
the boxes, and thus the mill 
is never motionless throughout the 
day. In this manner all the water 
used in the gaol is pumped up, 
the corn for consumption ground, 
and, as may be supposed, the toil 
is a heavy one. ithin an hour 
or so the legs become intensely 
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weary, perspiration flows freely, 
and a young hand will sometimes 
descend from his box hardly able 
to stand.* 

From this monotonous sight let 
us turn into one of the numerous 
workshops lying around. Almost 
every known trade is represented 
within the walls of the prison, 
and you may walk for a good hour 
through long rooms filled with 
swift, silent workers, plying adze 
of carpenter, or awl of shoemaker, 
blacksmith’s hammer, or weav- 
er’s loom. Basket-makers, book- 
binders, tailors, brush and carpet- 
makers, fancy workers, artisans 
and mechanics of every grade 
find ready employment in this vast 
Correction House. In a great 
steaming laundry are busy washers 
scrubbing and boiling the prison 
shirts, to each man being allotted 
a specific number of articles to 
wash inaday The huge kitchen 
range is manned by active cooks, 
chopping up carrots and onions 
for soup, boiling great cans of 
cocoa and sweetening it with thick 
molasses, stirring with whirling 
stick vast tubs of oatmeal gruel, 
or baking little loaves of solid 
brown bread. 

To each man on entering the 
prison, is put the question, ‘“‘ Have 
you a trade?” If in his natural 
life the prisoner has followed a 
useful occupation he is first sent 
to complete his three months on 
the tread-mill, and then, with the 
implements and materials neces- 


sary to his trade, he is locked 


* The tread-mill at the prison we are describing is at the present time not in 
ase. Burned to the ground some few months ago, the iron frame alone is witness 
of this once gigantic machine. How the fire broke out was never known, but 
about ten o'clock at night an alarm was given by the sentinel on duty, and fire 
engines at once sent for. The whole force of warders was placed under arms, and 
it speaks much for the marvellous system of order in the gaol that a number of 
prisoners sleeping in close proximity to the wheel-room were removed in the 
middle of the night without a single attempt at revolt. The fire brigade was soon 
on the spot, and in a few hours the flames were extinguished. The excitement 
and joy of the felons on discovering that the tread-mill was no more may be 


imagined. 
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into a cell to work out the re- 
mainder of his sentence in solitary 
confinement. Traversing the laby- 
rinthine corridors you may peep 
through the eyelet in the doors on 
either side, and note the inmate of 
a cell in sullen silence, or still 
content, threading his needle, or 
fixing the threads of his loom, 
talking to himself perhaps, whist- 
ling, or singing softly, the while. 
Tf, on the other hand, a man 
knows no useful trade he is at 
once, after tread-mill experience, 
put to the learners’ room to 
receive instruction in the rudi- 
ments of some useful calling. 
Over each workshop is placed a 
warder thoroughly skilled in the 
trade at which his men are working. 
This officer chooses from among 
the prisoners in his charge one 
or two clever workmen, who act 
as his subordinates in the instruc- 
tion of novices, and as soon as a 
man knows a trade he is instantly 
sent with it to his cell. 

The mat-making and the oakum- 
picking are done entirely by con- 
tract. Thus, a large London firm 
wanting a thousand mats, sends 
an order to the prison authorities, 
accompanied by the necessary 
material, so much being paid for 
the prisoners’ labour. So with the 
oakum, which is largely used in 
the caulking of ships. A quantity 
of old rope being forwarded to the 
gaol, is distributed amongst the 
hard-labour men to be painfully 
picked to the necessary degree of 
fineness. An old hand has to 
unravel four pounds a-day, a 
young one will pick about three. In 
his cell at night each man has 
a pound of rope to reduce to 
oakum within some three and 
a-half hours. 

The characteristic features of the 
workshops, the exercising grounds, 
the sleeping wards, in a word, of 
the whole establishment, are 
silence and regularity. Locked with- 
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in the walls of this vast strong- 
hold, it is as if one were suddenly 
transported from the babbling world 
of the Metropolis and set down in 
some enchanted city where the lips 
of each inhabitant are fast locked 
in a spell of perpetual silence. 
Never from morning till night is 
a prisoner allowed to open his 
mouth in unnecessary speech. 
Silently he swallows his gruel at 
breakfast, his soup at dinner; in 
silence he treads the mill, and 
plies his loom; without word or 
syllable he takes monotonous 
exercise in the walking-yard. 
But lest a man forget utterly the 
use of language, he may join in 
the chapel service, and hold con- 
verse in his cell with the prison 
orderly. In the workshop, too, he 
is allowed to ask any question he 
likes on the subject of his work, 
either of the warder in charge or 
of his neighbour, but in this latter 
case he must speak out audibly 
that the officer may know what it 
is he wants, and silence him if his 
question is frivolous. No less 
marvellous is the system by which 
each several command is carried 
out, as soon as uttered, by hands, 
skilful, rapid, clock-like ; from end 
to end, the prison régime is a 
triumph of automatic obedience 
and order. Here is a mass of 
crime and misdemeanour of every 
hue and complexion, weltering 
and simmering from ae to day, 
from month to month, from year 
to year, held down and reduced to 
a condition of utmost obedience by 
the mere force of moral terrorism. 
Rarely is force of any kind used 
towards a prisoner, and yet a man 
as rarely thinks of escape as of 
refusing instant compliance with 
word or nod of the warder in 
charge. 

Amongst the felons, as we have 
said, are creatures of brawn and 
muscle, well trained ruffians, ex- 
perts in every kind of vice and 
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brutality, some twenty or thirty in 
a room; and locked in with these 
refined essences of devilry, or what 
you will, is one solitary warder. 

This: officer, seated on a raised 
perch, spies in a distant corner 
some prisoner shirking work, or 
trying to talk with his neighbour. 
‘‘Number 23! stand out; at it 
again, eh? Very well, down you 
go!” and ‘‘23,” seeing his num- 
ber chalked on the warder’s slate 
for report and punishment, slinks, 
cowed, without word or look, into 
quick, submissive silence. What 
greater perfection of obedient order 
would you have than this? for even 
if one desperado should, in a mo- 
ment of rage, fall upon and maltreat 
a warder, no one of his companions 
lifts a finger to support him. 

Having learned a trade, the priso- 
ner retires with it into the privacy 
of his tiny cell, leaving it, however, 
for a certain time every day, if 
under twenty-one, and unable to 
read and write, to spell out sylla- 
bles and trace pothooks in the 
general school-room. The prison 
school, neat, well-ordered, and 
hung with maps, black board, &c., 
differs only from the generality 
of book-rooms in its remarkable 
cleanliness. The master, who 
shewed us with pardonable pride 
some very neat specimens of hand- 
writing, fully agreed with Mr. 
Home Secretary Cross that igno- 
rance, and consequent brutality, 
was the root of almost all that 
may be termed lower class crime, 
and that in the gradual dis- 
semination of sound elementary 
knowledge would be found the 
best method for its effectual pre- 
vention. 

It is now a quarter past twelve ; 
for four hours and three-quarters 
the tread-mill has ground flour, 
inmates of the workshops have 
silently toiled, fashioned, and spun. 
In mute rows each warder marshals 
his prisoners; the blue and grey 
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squadrons file, defile, and march 
for fifteen minutes in the exercise 
grounds,and then take their allotted 
seats in the several dining-rooms 
while dinner is served out. A 
prisoner’s diet is regulated accord- 
ing to the length of his sentence. 


Thus, a man sentenced to one: 


year’s hard labour is at once 
placed on “first-class diet,’”’ that 
is to say, he receives meat four 
times a week, onion and carrot 
soup strengthened with good Aus- 
tralian beef, three times, potatoes 
five times, and pudding twice. 
Second-class men, those in confine- 
ment for a few months, receive 
exactly the same solid food, with- 
out the delicacies of potatoes and 
pudding. Third-class men are 
still further reduced ; whilst pri- 
soners of the fourth or lowest class, 
sentenced to ten or fourteen days, 
are fed entirely on bread and 
gruel. 

The food is excellent. I drank 
the cocoa, tasted the gruel, eat the 
bread, and then shook hands with 
the cook. Everything is prepared 
in a clean, healthy manner, well 
cooked and neatly served. Each 
man’s portion is carefully weighed 
out, and in a case of supposed 
short weight any prisoner is 
allowed to challenge the cook. 
As we went round the tables, 
a cunning-looking fellow, with 
crooked eyes and a red nose, 
started up, and declared that his 
meat was under weight. The 
Governor stopped, sent for the 
cook, and ordered him to weigh 
the doubtful portion. Placed in 
the balance, it was found to be 
some half-an-ounce light, and the 
full weight being made up, the 
officer received a sharp reprimand. 

Dinner over, thereis more march- 
ing, and back we go again to 
work. 

As the afternoon wears on, and 
the magistrates get through their 
work in court, the police van, 
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“Black Maria,” begins to ply 
between prison and court-house, 
laden with passengers of sin. 
Stand in the little waiting-room 
just by the prison door, and 
watch the black omnibus dis- 
gorge its dismal load. Backed 
lose up to the door, war- 
ders standing all round, the 
policeman on the step behind 
unlocks each tiny compartment in 
it, and lets out the occupants, who 
walk up the steps, and are placed 
in single file just inside the first 
corridor of the prison. Much 
matter for the physiognomist is 
here; many strange moulds of 
feature, variety of marvellous 
expression. Men of beetle brows, 
arched brows, no brows at all; 
creatures crooked-eyed, wall-eyed, 
black-eyed, green-eyed, one-eyed, 
no-eyed; mouths of every shape 
and twist, from the full lip 
of sensuality and the hare-lip 
of deformity to the thin-drawn 
lip of meanness and avarice. 
Countenances there are, open and 
handsome, narrow and hideous; 
heads of bullet shape, pin shape, 
walnut shape, monkey shape, and 
shape that it were difficult to de- 
scribe at all. Red-haired, small- 
eyed Scotchman, full-faced Irish- 
man, wool-pated, brown-skinned 
mulatto: truly it is no respecter 
of person or nation, this thing we 
call Law. 

When the van is emptied, and 
prisoners all inside the corridor, 
the great iron-studded doors are 
once more locked and double- 
locked. In a line of ten or a 
dozen stand the new-comers—an 
oe row. 

any classes of crime are repre- 
sented in that little string of 
aol-birds. There is the habitual 
uukard, blear-eyed, sodden, 
blotchy, who spends, in short sen- 
tences of a week or ten days, some 
three months of the year in limbo, 
dividing the remaining nine 
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between the gin-palace and the 
workhouse ward. There is the 
savage, big-jawed wife-beater, 
convicted already of half-a-dozen 
brutal assaults upon his wretched 
helpmate. There is the grey- 
haired thief of sixty years, a 
miserable old bungler, who filches 
apples and cabbages from Covent 
Garden, stray sausages from pork 
shops, or a roll of cloth from the 
pawnbroker’s counter; prowling 
around Seven Dials and Drury 
Lane in the daytime; slinking by 
night to a hot supper in some 
thieves’ kitchen in St. Giles, and 
thence to his home in a neigh- 
bouring brothel. 

A strange, mysterious existence 
is that of a low-class professional 
thief, a life that clings close to the 
wall, and shuffles along with its 
eyes on the ground, its hand ever 
in some one’s else pocket. Shiver- 
ing and crawling through the 
streets by day, slinking past the 
constable, looking no one in the 
face, a veritable pariah amongst 
men. Not until night has fallen 
on the city, and honest citizens are 
gently snoring in bed, does his 
natural life commence. See him 
then in a steaming den, surrounded 
by his foot-pad comrades, recount- 
ing in cut-purse jargon his day’sad- 
ventures, displaying to villainous 
eyes his pilfered spoils, waking the 
filthy slums around with the echoes 
of his foul carousal. He loves 
this crooked life, your sneaking 

ick-pocket; you could not wean 

im from it; he is the most irre- 
claimable vagabond under the sun. 
The prison chaplain reasons with 
him, prays with him, preaches 
from the pulpit at him in vain; 
he will not hear the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely. 
You would as easily persuade a 
Hindu or a Persian that it is 
wrong to lie as convince a thief 
of the sacredness of his neigh- 
bour’s property. 


XUM 
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These three specimens are well 
known to the gaolers ; the inspect- 
ing officer declares their names and 
offences almost without reference 
to the charge-sheet in his hand. 

Amongst the row may stand, 
possess a well-bred youth of woe- 

egone countenance, sentenced to 
three weeks’ hard labour for his 
share in a _ music-hall brawl; 
behind him, possibly, a trained 
house-breaker surprised in “ lift- 
ing’ a valuable warehouse; 
swindlers of various types, from 
the humble till-clearer to the ut- 
terer of forged cheques ; damagers 
of property ; window smashers ; 
knocker-wrenchers, and rowdies 
of every description ; defaulters of 
fine; dock thieves; hawkers; 
cadgers; costers; miscellaneous. 

The list is now called over by a 
warder, and from henceforth, until 
he leaves the gaol, no one of these 
newly-sentenced victims can say 
that he possesses a name. The 
appellation conferred on him by his 

athers and godmothers is left 
ehind in the police-court, dead to 
him for the term of his sentence. 
Henceforth he is known to none 
but as ‘‘ Number 64, Ward F,’’ 
or whatever may be the vacant 
number given him. When the 
list is called, the nature of each 
man’s offence known, with the 
length of his sentence, and the 
labour he must undergo, the 
column is taken in charge by the 
officer on duty, and marched to a 
room in the basement of the 
prison. Here the twelve criminals 
are placed on a wooden bench; 
each man’s property is taken from 
him, tied up in a bundle, ticketed, 
entered in a ledger, and placed 
away in a little locker amongst 
hundreds of similar parcels, to be 
kept till the owner’s discharge. 
ext, the prisoners are indi- 
vidually photographed, by com- 
pulsion if they will not remain 
still, and shorn. Each man is 
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then shewn into a little cell behind 
him, where is a hot-water bath, 
into which, when stripped, he 
must plunge, scrub off every par- 
ticle of the crust of the world, 
and come forth a cleanly, shaven 
felon. His own clothes are rolled 
up in a bundle and taken from 
him, to be stowed away with any 
odd property about his person. A 
prison suit is then given him vary- 
ing in character according to the 
degree of his crime. A man 
enters the House of Correction in 
one of two capacities; either he 
isa ‘‘misdemeanour man,” con- 
victed of drunkenness, petty 
assault, or disturbance, in which 
case he wears dark blue; or he is 
a ‘‘felon,”’ convicted of petty lar- 
ceny, large robbery, or forgery, 
and dressed accordingly in a suit 
of dark grey. A small square cap 
of drab-coloured calico completes 
the costume. Leaving the bath- 
room, the prisoners are again seated 
on the bench and every particular 
concerning them is entered in a 
ponderous ledger. A yellow ticket 
fastened on the back denotes the 
ward to which the prisoner will 
belong, whilst a small ‘‘ F ” sewn 
on to the left sleeve signifies that 
the wearer is in “quod” for the 
first time in his life. The whole 
batch is scarcely shorn, washed, 
and ticketed, ready to enter upon 
its new life, before another, cast-up 
from the depths of the van, is 
waiting above for the shears and 
the tub. 

On Friday, when the Visiting 
Justice sits, all reports of bad con- 
duct, laziness, misdemeanours of 
any description, are brought before 
him. No warder is allowed to order 
punishment; he may only report 
and advise. First offenders and 
youths receive stern reprimand, 
and threat of future punishment. 
Older prisoners are visited other- 
wise ; some being curtailed in diet, 
others placed on Seal and water 
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regimen for a number of days. 
many receiving smart stripes of 
the birch-rod ; whilst the most in- 
corrigible of all are sentenced to 
three days’ solitary confinement in 
the Black Hole. A prisoner in this 
latter plight is at once carried to a 
distant part of the gaol, and thrust, 
with crust of bread and jug of 
water, into a small cell, from which, 
when the door is double-locked, 
every possible ray of light is exclu- 
ded. Here for the space of three 
days and three nights he is left in 
intensest darkness, to traverse the 
successive stages of rebellion, re- 
morse, and penitence. Twice a-day 
bread and water are handed in 
through the barely opened door, 
and once a-day for fifteen minutes 
is he allowed exercise; such 
visionary glimpses of daylight 
only intensifying the Stygian 
blackness of his dungeon. 
Possibly a sketch of prison life 
would be voted imperfect without 
some description of the severer 
kind of corporal punishment as 
practised on exceptionally disre- 
— prisoners. But first let it 
e clearly understood that only in 
very peculiar cases is a man 
flogged with the lash for an offence 
committed within the prison walls. 
Birched with a rod he is frequently, 
but the cat-o’-nine-tails rarely 
leaves its cupboard in the head 
warder’s room, unless for an out- 
side crime of robbery with violence. 
Imagine, however, a man sentenced 
to receive twenty-five lashes. 
Brought down on the day before 
his punishment to a cell adjoining 
the whipping-room, he is left in 
dread suspense for four and twenty 
hours. Roused at about eight 
o'clock the next morning by warders, 
two or more, he is stripped to the 
waist. Led outthen,often with fierce, 
ineffectual struggles, to the place 
of punishment, the wretched victim 
is confronted by the Governor and 
doctor of the prison, while in one 
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corner, under charge of an officer, 
stand some half-dozen of the worst 
“hands,” brought out to watch 
and take warning by the fate of 
their comrade. ‘ You will receive 
your punishment, sir,” says the 
Governor. Quickly the prisoner’s 
legs and arms are stretched wide 
apart, and he is fast bound to the 
triangles; there is the adminis- 
trator, whip in hand, sleeves tucked 
up, standing by. ‘‘ Do your duty, 
warder,”’ says the Governor. 

There is swift vision of whirling 
‘“‘cat,” nine dull, plum-coloured 
stripes, and a yell as of laboured 
agony. 

Taken down, the man is led or 
carried to the infirmary, and there 
handed over to the sick-room 
warders, who proceed to dress the 
wounded back by smart applica- 
tion of vinegar lotion, followed by 
a plaster of white zinc, and in a 
few days the cuts are completely 
healed. 

Strange to say, but little blood 
is shed, flogging being entirely a 
matter of skill, not of strength. 
None the less is the punishment 
one of terrible severity—sickening 
to the looker-on, painful to the 
executioner, agonising to the wret- 
ched sufferer. I spoke once with a 
man who had been flogged, and 
I verily believe he would rather 
be hung than undergo the torture 
again. In the police-courts you 
may sometimes see a prisoner on 
trial for assault stretch over the 
dock and whisper hoarsely to his 
counsel, ‘‘ Master, do you think I 
shall get a bashing?” and when 
sentenced, implore the magistrate 
to add five years to his sentence 
and let him off the dreaded flog- 
ging. And even in the presence of 
his cut-throat associates, a certain 
sense of shame seems to cling to 
the felon who has carried on his 
hide the marks of the modern 
representative of ‘forty stripes 
save one.” 
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The “cat” itself is a simple 
contrivance, an oaken handle about 
eighteen inches in length, to which 
are attached nine hard, thin lashes 
of knotted whipcord. The present 
executioner (not altogether en- 
amoured of this portion of his 
duty) is an ex-farrier of the army. 
Within the last ten or twelve years 
only three such whippings have 
been administered in the House of 
Correction, flogging being now 
usually carried out at Newgate. 

But let it not be thought that 
this strange felon existence is one 
unending round of blank forlorn- 
ness. Not only are the men zea- 
lously cared for in a mass, but the 
wants of each individual prisoner 
receive strict, even kind attention. 
Would that the semi-criminal poor, 
ostracised from general sympathy 
as much in their remote slums as 
the felon in his cell, could be as 
well looked after asthe passed-mas- 
ters in crime. Among so many 
hardened scamps there is abun- 
dance of ‘“‘shamming” sick. ‘‘Lord 
bless you, sir, if the doctor wasn’t 
smart the infirmary would be chock 
full all the year round.” But when 
a man is really down the best pos- 
sible treatment is used to set him 
on his legs again. The felon’s life 
here, in fact, is largely regulated 
by himself. Each man must serve 
his term upon the tread-mill and in 
theoakum shed, but cat-o’nine-tails, 
birch rod, and Black Hole are only 
for the wilfully disobedient. Every 
prisoner knows the rules to which 
he individually must conform, and 
the nature and amount of work 
expected from him in a day. Quiet 
obedience to commands earns the 
good favour of the warders, and 
this in itself is by no means a des- 
picable possession. 

He may gain his little premium 
too, your dumb, grey-garbed felon. 
Three months’ freedom from re- 
port entitles a man to wear on his 
right arn a tiny red star which at 
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the end of his term brings him a 
reward of half-a-crown. As two 
years is an outside sentence here, 
no prisoner can obtain more than 
eight stars; but many a man 
alive has become a _ millionaire 
from an original floating capital of 
less than twenty shillings. 

It may interest Irish readers to 
learn that their countrymen figure 
here in the ratio of one to about 
ten or eleven Englishmen, and that 
there are at present in the gaol 
some hundred and sixty or seventy 
prisoners claiming enviable na- 
tionality with Mr. Biggar. 

In general the men’s health is re- 
markably good; plenty of vacant 
beds may be found in the infirmary, 
and deaths are not more than 
twenty or twenty-five in the course 
of a year. There is no burying- 
ground attached to the prison; of 
any felon who dies, his friends 
may claim the shell, or body; 
otherwise, screwed in a case of 
deal, he is committed to the dust 
of a distant cemetery. 

The custodians, keepers, or 
warders, of this great city of mis- 
fortune are a grim, well-ordered 
body. Old army men, many of 
them, trained in the school of 
blind obedience to the word of 
command, they bring to bear upon 
their arduous duties the well- 
tried experience of years. There 
is about each one of them anim 
pressiveness, a fixed solidity, be- 
gotten of complete self-possession 
and long habit of power. In his 
ward, in his workshop, the officer 
is supreme ; no one questions his 
orders, no one dares disobey him. 
Naturally enough, these men are 
not popular among the prisoners, 
but nothing of dislike is outwardly 
shewn, and for the most 


ae 
grudges and enmities cherished by 


a man against his officer are 
utterly unfounded. The warders 
are bound to keep order and 
silence, and the men find it best 
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to obey them quietly. ‘Stark he 
was,” says an old historian, of 
William the Conqueror, ‘to men 
that withstood him. If a man 
would live, need it were he followed 
the master’s will.” 

Beyond all else we would most 
strongly insist upon the falsity of 
ideas that associate the term 
“House of Correction” with a 
building dark, dismal, and dirty. 
Of the prison itself no feature is 
so persistently prominent as its 
intense, dazzling cleanliness. Every 
cell, every corridor, every step of 
every staircase within the gaol; 
every flag and paving stone in the 
grounds without, is dusted, swept, 
and scrubbed till it would not be 
easy to lay one’s finger on a speck 
of dust. Every day men are told 
off on cleaning duty, and fre- 
quently, on turning a corner, you 
stumble over a prisoner on all 
fours, washing and scrubbing as 
for bare life. Cells and rooms are 
lofty and bright, well warmed in 
winter, cooler and healthier than 
most dwelling houses in summer. 
Glistening with cleanliness are the 
in mugs in the kitchen below; 
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bright with much rubbing is the 
huge patent “range.” 

t a quarter to five the prisoners 
leave work again, are marshalled 
and filed as before; walk or trot 
round for fifteen minutes, and are 
sent to final supper—cocoa and 
bread for the first-class men, 
‘‘skilly”’ and bread for the rest. 
After supper, the several wards 
are got together; to each man is 
handed a pound of rope which he 
must pick into oakum before the 
gas is turned out. Down the 
length of the great wards little 
cells are standing open; each 
prisoner, as he reaches his own, 
steps in, and the spring lock 1s 
turned on him. At nine o’clock 
the gas is put out, a second lock 
turned on every cell; felonious 
brain and body of felony may 
enjoy the gift of sleep for eight 
hours and a-half—sleep that like 
rain falls on just and unjust alike. 
Warders on duty shoulder musket 
and bayonet; night watches are set ; 
dim solitude and sentinels hold 
quiet possession of thesleeping gaol. 

In such rigid monotony as this 
wags the great world of crime. 


Ticue Hopxms. 
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JOURNALISM AND POETRY OF MORTIMER 
COLLINS. 


Ir has been affirmed that “‘ for a 
journalist to be a poet, in any 
worthy sense, is simply impos- 
sible.” And the allegation is not 
without truth, though we dare not 
say that anything in creation is 
‘simply impossible.” The reason 
why journalism is a more dan- 
gerous foe to poetry than any other 
labour of a plodding kind is that 
ituses upthe intellectual machinery, 
which should be ever ready and 
unwearied at the call of poetic 
emotion. Literary journey-work 
disposes the mind into a certain 
familiar attitude towards vulgar 
and uninspiring surroundings, and 
compels it to be on the constant 
look-out for elements that can be 
— into the service of the day. 

oetry, on the other hand, requires 
a mirror unsullied by the unquiet 
breath of minor excitements, and 
ready to receive the calmer reflec- 
tions of the higher ideality when- 
soever its light flashes into the 
inner shrine. 

To resume the personal thread 
of our former papers, we left our 
subject on the eve of departure 
from Guernsey, where he had spent 
five years in comparative tranquil- 
lity and happiness. During the 
last year of his stay in the Norman 
isle, he printed his first volume of 
coll verse, which he entitled 
** Idyls and Rhymes,” and dedi- 
ated “ to my little daughter, 
Minna Mabel Collins.” The 
volume was published in Dublin, 
at the office of the then publisher 
of the magazine in which we write. 


The University reviewed the book 
as the production of ‘‘one of our 
own especial fosterlings,” and dis- 
coursed with animation of the 
author and his work, describing 
the contents of the little volume 
as ‘fine, rich, musical lyrics, 
which he seems to throw off from 
his heart as lightly as the thrush 
flings out her song from her full 
throat.’”’ But the reviewer notices 
‘“‘ with regret that the author has 
left out of the present collection 
some of the finest poems which he 
has written.” By some strange 
fatality, a similar inability of 
selection has characterised each 
subsequent gathering of the au- 
thor’s verse. In a complete volume 
he has never been shewn at his 
best. He appears to have been 
unable to estimate his own work, 
and the influence of the first person 
at hand, or a passing compliment 
paid to a bit of sprightly, bantering 
verse would make him bring it 
forward to the exclusion of his 
better work. 

Collins left Guernsey early in 
1856, at which date he was attainin 
what in most cases are reckon 
years of discretion, being twenty- 
eight. 

But wherefore one’s age be revealing? 

Leave that to the registry books ; 
A man is as old as he’s feeling ; 

A woman as old as she looks. 

* * * * * 
Whom the gods love, die young— 
for this reason 
They cannot grow old. 

The beautiful new reading of an 


36 
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old proverb conveyed in the last 
line may be construed in a double 
sense. Mortimer Collins retained 
his happy unweariness of spirit 
through many difficulties and 
troubles; but with that pleasant 
characteristic went the fact that in 
some respects he was never more 
than an irresponsible “big boy.” 
This peculiarity, no doubt, helped 
him into many of the said diffi- 
culties and troubles, from which 
his philosophic cheerfulness had 
much ado in helping him to emerge 
into his happy poetry again. The 
phrenologists would have had to 
add to their nomenclature if they 
studied his head; there must have 
been there the bump of the 
happy-go-lucky. 

ife in England began with an 
attempt to buy a paper in Shrews- 
bury ; but the negotiations fell 
through, with no result but the 
waste of a little time and money. 
Thence he journeyed to Leaming- 
ton, where he took a bold step for 
one of very nominal capital—start- 
ing a journal of his own. In 
addition to his contributions, still 
continued, to the Dublin University 
Magazine, he was at this time 
becoming known in a field of what 
may be described as poetic politics. 
A little sixpenny journal was 
established in London in 1856, 
devoted to an idealistic school of 
young Tories. This was The 
Idler, which the Atheneum de- 
scribed as ‘‘ written by a number 
of very clever young men.” These 
brilliant exponents of the dulce 
est desipere were James Hannay, 
Blanchard Jerrold, Walter Thorn- 
bury, Sutherland Edwards, Wil- 
liam Allingham, J. Cordy Jeaffre- 
son, T. E. Kebbel, Mortimer 
Collins, and a few others. Their 
motto was Strenua nos exercet inertia; 
but some of them have had to 
leave the pleasant inertia of ‘‘ The 
Idler” . behind, and are now 
strenuously busy without pretence 
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of joyful idleness. This is a 
sparkle from one of their Am- 
brosian Nights :— 
The sky is a drinking cup, 
That was overturned of old, 
And it pours in the eyes of men 
Its wine of aery gold. 
We drink that wine all day, 
Till the last drop is drained up, 
And are lighted off to bed 
By the jewels in the cup. 
We are not sure which of the 
poetic idlers may claim the author- 
ship of this pretty conceit. Alas, 
poor “Idler” !the busy crowd would 
none of him, and he was soon 
bidden move on into empty space. 
The Leamington Mercury was a 
daring attempt. The locality was 
fairly well supplied with news- 
papers, of a somewhat sober type. 
The Mercury leaped among them 
lance in hand, and stirred them up 
more than a little, The history of 
a journal contains incidents of a 
volatile and evanescent kind, but 
like that of a man ‘it may,” as 
an old writer says of biography, 
‘‘be regarded as presenting us 
with a variety of events that, like 
experiments in natural philo- 
sophy, may become the materials 
from which general truths and 
principles are to be drawn.” The 
first necessity in establishing a 
journal is, apparently, to realise 
most fully that, unless by some 
lucky chance, it will not succeed, 
save by expenditure of capital, 
and persistent plodding ; and the 
more brilliant the genius that 
launches it, the less likely it is. 
to gain any lasting hold upon the 
average classes, who don’t under- 
stand brilliancy, and form the 
bulk of every community. The 
journal that ‘‘must pay” is doomed 
already; the gap between the 
enthusiasm of a new idea and the 
requirements of an ordinary pro- 
vincial public is too great. The 
story of the poor clergyman’s. 
sermon is the most instructive we 
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know as regards expectation and 
reality. Living in an obscure 
parish, he pleased his congregation 
with a sermon so much that a 
voice arose among them that it 
ought to be printed. The clergy- 
man was delighted; popular feel- 
ing grew warmer still with his 
delight; pastor and parish had 
each made a hit and pleased the 
other. So our good preacher 
journeys to a large town to find a 
_— adequate to the occasion. 

e is asked how many copies he 
would wish to have, and is there- 
upon drawn to calculate. So many 
thousands he reckons for his 
parish and its vicinity; the parish- 
loners would no doubt like to send 


copies to their friends. Then as to . 


the outside world ; surely a single 
copy, or perhaps two, would sell 
in every other parish; and the 
number of parishes is so many. 
Why, the printer might safely 
venture on about thirty-five thou- 
sand copies. So the order was 
booked, and in due time the 
important sermon appeared in 
suitable typographic form. Three 
months afterwards, when reason- 
able time had been allowed for 
sale, the account came in. It 
amounted, after allowing for sales, 
to a net sum of several hundred 
pounds. Tie good clergyman was 
in amaze. He could not under- 
stand such a bill, and went to the 
printer with tears in his eyes and 
a sad confession of poverty. 
‘*That was the order given,” said 
the printer ; but he soon relented, 
and produced another bill, shewin 
fifty copies of the sermon printed, 
thirty-seven sold, and a profit to 
the author of a few shillings. 

The projector of the Leamington 
Mercury may not have been quite 
so foolish, but he was quite as 
reckless. It was, of course, 


necessary to start a paper under 
respectable auspices; so a good 
house was taken in Leamington, 
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and filled with hired furniture. 
The tradesmen saw a man of 
means with an amiable hobby, as 
they thought, and the Leamington 
Mercury entered the world with 
very good credit. Here is its raison 
@ étre, as given in its first leader, 
June 26, 1856 :-— 


‘‘There is no pleasanter town than 
Leamington in England. Its villas 
are perfect in all modern appoint- 
ments; its gardens equal to Fairy- 
land ; its river safe, yet picturesque ; 
its police and municipal arrangements 
admirable ; its shops and warerooms 
Metropolitan ; its mineral waters very 
salutary, and not very disagreeable ; 
its libraries and reading-rooms most 
comfortable ; its chess club satis- 
factory ; its college a first-rate estab- 
lishment ; its gaieties neither too 
stagnant nor too turbulent ; its society 
exceedingly refined. One of the few 
things it wants is a good newspaper, 
and that we intend to supply. 

A town like Leamington, which 
annually feels the flow and ebb of the 
ever-increasing tide of Fashion, and 
whose claims as a place of permanent 
residence are now becoming univer- 
sally known, appears the best place 
possible in which to establish a new 
paper, aiming to take a higher posi- 
tion than the common run of journals. 
Local information is a necessity ; and 
we shall strive to make our local 
information complete in all respects. 
Literature is a luxury; what other 
luxury of life is unattainable in 
Leamington ?” 


Then comes in its place the 
business notice :— 


“The Leamington Mercury being a 
newspaper specially intended for the 
Intellectual Classes, it is obvious 
that it will be an Advertising Medium 
of the first order.” 


We don’t quite see the logic of 
this, and would recommend future 
poetic founders to turn rather to 
purse than brains in their business 
appeal. And there is no “‘respect- 
fully” in it. Every business docu- 
ment should contain the word 
“respectful” ; there is a natural 
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awe in proper persons when treat- 
ing of what concerns the pocket. 

In number two the editorial 
cock begins to crow :— 


‘¢ We are perfectly satisfied with 
the success attained in our present 
temporary form. For many years a 
political and literary journal—with 
higher aims than belong to provincial 
journals generally—has been a great 
desideratum with the intellectual 
classes in Leamington. This want 
the Mercury is published to supply ; 
and when the arrangements of our 
office are complete—and the size of 
our paper doubled, so that those who 
require quantity as well as quality 
may also be satisfied—we shall have a 
claim on all classes of readers. 
Already we have had ample assurance 
of a favourable verdict. 

To such of our subscribers and 
agents as were not punctually served 
on Thursday last we now apologise ; 
the delay arose from the crassitude of 
a distributor.” 


The editor and proprietor could 
provide brilliancy of matter, but 
of the manner in which his ne 
should reach the ‘ many-heade 
pig” (as a well-known lady 
novelist styles the public) he 
could not be so confident. 

The new arrival soon began to 
look around for the weak places 
in the armour of his rivals. In 
his second issue he has found one 
in the fact, common enough now, 
of one of the journals being mostly 
printed in London, and made up of 
general news common to it and 
others of its provincial brethren, 
a page being left blank to be filled 
in with local matter. 

‘Tt is to be hoped,” said the new 
editor, d propos of the older jour- 
nal, ‘‘that the train may not fail 
duly to bring its supply. To 

ublish three-fourths of the paper 
Flank might induce some bitter 
wit to say that it realised its title, 
and mirrored its editor’s intellec- 
tual capacity.” Some further 
stinging remarks on this system 
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follow, and evoked from the 
County Mirror the following not 
very grammatical rejoinder :— 


“To he, or they, whom it may con- 
cern. 

*** Those who live in glass houses 
should never throw stones’ is an old 
saying, and a very applicable one to 
a threepenny contemporary, ushered 
into existence but ten days since. 
The younker, though ‘specially in- 
tended for the Intellectual Classes’ (?) 
has belied itself by descending, on 
Thursday last, to a most uncalled-for 
attack upon a series of new and 
cheap papers, ourselves included ; an 
attack not only unjust, but at once 
revealing the natural pugnacious dis- 
position of the self-conceited and 
doubtful contributor from whom it 
emanates. A few short months will 
probably reveal antecedents, and 
witness a stinging close that very few 
hoodwinked partisans, now opposed 
to us, little dream of. ‘Let he that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall.’” 


This was very dignified and su- 
perior, and, unfortunately, rather 
prophetic. ‘To tell men plairly 
an unpleasant truth,” remarks the 
editor of the Leamington Mercury, 
“which is the amount of our 
offence in the case of the County 
Mirror, too often makes them 
angry. Our rhythmical friend, 
Mr. Mauleverer, has thought it 
worth while to retaliate in kind:—” 


Sir Guy Deloraine, 
A young gentleman vain 
Of his nous (which was small) and his 
face (which was plain), 
Gave up his amusements more genial 
and hearty, 
And lost lots of money at. loo and 
écarté ; 
Then, assigning his lands to his prin- 
cipal creditor, 
Became (how I pity the fellow!) an 
Editor ! 
Used his brain (’twas by no means the 
largest of kernels) 
In starting a couple of promising 
journals— 
One a Visitors’ List, rather poor and 
piratical ; 
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The other a Mirror, by no means 
grammatical. 
And from that day to this (say his- 
torians wise) 
Those papers have always been man- 
aged by Guys ; 
And the race has gone on getting 
better so fast 
That each one was a much greater 
Guy than the last, 
Which renders, I guess, 
The hebdomadal mess 
Of whoever may read them by no 
means a pleasant one ; 
For fancy a much greater Guy than 
the present one ! 


The fight was now begun in good 
earnest, and experienced editors 
have allowed that Mortimer Collins 
inaugurated a new and lively era 
in provincial journalism. It may 
not be a very meritorious pro- 
ceeding to make sparkling personal 
attacks upon the foibles of fat 
town councillors or selfish, sheepish 
dignitaries ; but the adfly has his 
oe in nature, and there is a 

eavy and respectable dulness in 
some provincial regions that might 
without much injury be teased into 
animation and more vigorous life. 

Probably in his plan of the 
Mercury Mortimer Collins had in 
view a rather French idea of a 
newspaper. From an essay of his 
of several years previous to this 
time, we learn that ‘the first 
magazine of light literature was 
started in Paris about 1650, and 
was yclept Le Mercure Galant. It 
acquired considerable notoriety, 
and was attacked, as all things are 
that are beyond mediocrity. . Bour- 
sault has a play founded on his 
hero becoming editor of this paper 
for the purpose of intrigue.” Then 
follow some lines in French from 
the mouth of one of the characters, 
which we roughly English :— 

The Mercury great excellencies shews, 

There find we fables, histories, verse, 
and prose, 

Fights, sieges, trials, deaths, marriage 

and sport, 
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News of the provinces and news of 
Court. 

Ne’er was book wanted more, as our 
taste goes. 


The Leamington Mercury included 
most, if not all, of these varieties ; 
of sieges (of other newspapers), 
fights, fables, and verse there 1s 
certainly no lack. And we find, 
in addition, ‘ Algebraic adver- 
saria,”’ chess ‘¢skolia,” a romance, 
notes on decimal coinage, hints on 
cryptography, and epigrammatic 
sallies of arecherché kind, and to the 
generality, no doubt, rather of the 
nature of caviare than customary 
or wholesome pudding. 

Even the police reports were 
evidently done by the same hand 
that penned the leaders and the 
poems ; for who else, indeed, would 
ever have thought of commencing 
an ordinary report of a trial for 
stealing grapes by an anecdote of 
how Brillat-Savarin, when offered 
grapes at dessert, replied, “Thank 
you, I don’t take my wine in pills”? 
‘« Some — says this quaint 
reporter, ‘‘ differ from the prince 
of epicures.” 

The one thing lacking was the 
practical element, as humorously 
pointed out in a real or supposed 
‘Letter from a London Man of 
Letters ”:— 


* Dear ,1 have been for some 
days alive to the fact of my behaving 
without due courtesy in not acknow- 
ledging the receipt of your first 
periodical bantling. I will now 
redeem my character, and make a few 
judicious remarks on your ren 

Firstly, it is good . . But 
you must enlarge it, so as to give a 
larger dish for the ‘ practical people.’ 
At present you have not had one 
solitary allusion to that ‘ wonderfully 
enormous gooseberry which our re- 
spected neighbour, Mr. Spring, of 
Hogget Hill, picked last week from 
one of his bushes ;’ nor have you 
announced to your readers the death, 
by the gun of a gamekeeper, of a 
yellow-hammer with a red tail, as it 
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was flying in the neighbourhood of 
Sandy Potts. I am glad to see yeu 
have a good stock of advertisements— 
all of them, doubtless, paying ones, as 
far as ‘ the office’ is concerned, espe- 
cially that of Mr. Mortimer Collins’s 
‘Idyls and Rhymes’; for of course 
Mr. C. the poet is aliberal paymaster. 
. But to drop this flippant and 
unworthy tone, I am sure, if you can 
keep up the ‘belles-lettres’ part as 
you have begun, and if you add 
thereto a sheet of vulgar material, 


your success is certain. . . . .— 
* * * * * 
Yours, 


The week following the trumpet 
is deftly blown :— 


“The Leamington Mercury has 
caused a sensation in Leamington. 
Why? It is cheap, where extreme 
dearness was the rule: it has some 
common sense, which contrasts favour- 
ably with the intense crassitude of its 
rivals: itis independent, which people 
prefer to the toadyism they have been 
accustomed to. Wherefore, we have 
* caused a sensation ;’ and advertisers 
and subscribers may like to know 
that our circulation has reached one 
thousand, and is daily increasing. So 
great was the demand last week that 
we were compelled to go to press 
again on Friday morning; and the 
second edition then printed is entirely 
exhausted.” 


As the Mercury, which began as 
a threepenny paper, was reduced 
to a penny, this proud circulation 
of 1,000 brought in more glory 
than reward. 

The following is a sample of the 
leader-writing of the Mercury :— 


** Men are learning all their lives. 
All the course of things—the great 
network of circumstance which sur- 
rounds us—operates in the way of 
instruction. We are all the alumni 
of Time, and can testify his efficiency 
as a coach. There is nothing less 
true than the notion which confines 


education to the days of youth 
merely.” 
Excellent spiritual philosophy, 


this; but most readers of a pro- 
vincial newspaper would hunger 
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rather for an analysis of the state 
of trade or a protest against the 
heaviness of the local rates. Per- 
haps Leamington, being a fashion- 
able resort, might afford readers of 
a different quality; but would 
they be likely to be found in 
numbers sufficient to pay more 
than a thousand pennies a week ? 

Here is a specimen of the squib- 
writing of the versatile Mercury. 
The ‘‘ Acer” of the piece is be- 
lieved to have been one of two 
brothers, proprietors of an oppo- 
sition journal, with the English 
equivalent of the Latin epithet for 
surname. The scene is the séance- 
room of a pseudo-spiritual me- 
dium. There is a touch of Aristo- 
phanic reminiscence in the second 
stanza :— 


** Acer enters the Medium’s recep- 
tion-room with considerable reluctance, 
being pushed violently in by Messrs. 
Rubric and Snuffles. The said 
Medium, a magnificent old Jady, is 
enthroned in an armchair covered 
with crimson velvet. She is prophe- 
cying :— 

MEpiIvum. 

Mr. Haynes:in sweet and silver tone 
asked luck for little Milverton— 
Ah ! the fates are unpropitious to my 

good friend, Mr. Haynes. 

Mr. Ballard in a thrilling tone asked 
the luck for Lillington— 

He’ll get a heavy rate on his houses 
for his pains. 

Acer. What’s all this? 

Snurries. Oh, the Spirits always 
make the mediums talk in verse ; it’s 
the fashion in the other world. 

Acer. Egad, I shall never be able 
to do it when I get there. 

MeEpIvum. 

You are very welcome, gentlemen. In 
high prophetic fury here 
I sit and utter oracles at half-a-crown 

a piece. 

You want to know the future of that 
dull affair, the Courier, 

For you find its circulation is begin- 
ning to decrease.” 

* * * * * 

Some personalities follow, of no 

present interest. 
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‘‘AceR. We may as well have 
something more for our seven-and-six 
than all that abuse. Old lady, ask 
one of your spirits to rap the number 
of years the Courier will last. 

(Two raps were heard.) 
Snurries. Now the Mercury. 

(Rapping began at once, and grew 
louder and louder, until it drove 
everybody out of the house, and 
roused up the neighbourhood. It 
had not ceased at midnight yesterday, 
when we went to press.)” 


The witch no doubt had the best 
intentions in the world, but the 
prophecy went by very contraries, 
for the Courier is alive yet, while 
the Mercury—did it die within a 
year ?—we will say it was sublimed. 

Mr. Tupper, amongst others, 
met with the thrust of the Mercu- 
rial spear; he replied, but in so 
gentlemanly and good-humoured a 
manner that he evidently won the 
heart of his tormentor, who 
straightway held him up as an 
example to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the way in which 
sharp criticism should be borne :— 


**In a poem entitled ‘ Acer and the 
Aurochs,’ Mauleverer was severe on 
the author of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy.’ 
Thence resulted a letter, which we 
have obtained permission to print. 
It may be of service, as shewing how 
a man of full mental stature bears 
satire—with perfect good humour and 
indifference. We dissect Acer Major 
—we titillate Auriga—we expose the 
intinite incapacity of certain Board of 
Health celebrities ; and lo, these per- 
sons deem it requisite to walk about 
Leamington wearing a perpetual scowl 
—to look as if they longed to live in 
a land of bowie-knives and revolvers 
—to dive down all manner of side- 
streets that they may not meet one of 
our contributors. Whereas Mau- 
leverer is sharp on Mr. Tupper--and 
that gentleman invites him to dinner. 
Now for the letter :— 

‘Albury, Guildford, 
‘Oct. 11, 1856. 

‘Dear Sir,—Concluding that you 
meant kindly, I thank you; but I 
think you quite misapprehend me. 


My natural character is anything but 
the dreary, stolid proverb-monger you 
suppose, but altogether of the jollier 
sort; as, if you choose to take the 
trouble sume day to see me here at 
my old place, you'll discover. The 
critics, who never may have chanced 
to see one ‘‘so remote from cities,” 
entirely mistake the ‘‘swain” they 
profess to judge of ; one, e.g., has in 
print pronounced him a nigger— 
another has lamented his blindness as a 
second Mzonides—and more than one 
has consigned him to an early tomb, 
or a lunatic asylum. However, the 
real Simon Pure still exists, to baffle 
conjectures and expectations, like the 
Veiled Prophet of Khorassan ; and I 
am clear that you for one would be 
intensely disappointed as to the sage 
dulness of 
‘ Yours unseen, 
‘Martin F. Tupper. 

‘P.S.—Your verses are capital—and 
so is your prose. The lyric ‘“‘ Cheeks 
that are flusht,” &c., &c., is first-rate. 

*To John Mauleverer, Esq.’” 

Someone had evidently sent Mr. 
Tupper a copy of the Mercury ; it 
is astonishing how soon a bit of 
personality finds its way to its 
object in a friendly world. Ten 
years later Collins paid a pleasant 
visit to Tupper at Albury, where 
he found him right hospitable. 
The poem in respect of which Mr. 
Tupper returned good for evil is 
the following :— 

Cheeks that are flusht like the 
peach, 
Tresses of glossiest brown, 

Red lips that flutter one’s heart when 

they utter 
Gay snatches of song, our converse to 

crown. 


On the Tonian beach, 
Lady, thy feet should have stood : 
Thee young Apollo had panted to 
follow, 
With bright hair wild-flying, by foun- 
tain or wood. 
Eyes that are brown as the hazel, 
Eyes that are grey as the dawn, 
Eyes that are bluer than earth’s 
mighty wooer, 
Ocean, when night’s dusky yeil is 
withdrawn. 
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Time !—oh, it treats their sweet 
rays ill! 
Sadly they fade and decay ; 
Sadly their glimmer grows fainter and 
dimmer, 
And passes like Midsummer sunsets 
away. 
These stanzas appear under the 
name of ‘‘Skolia,” in an essa 
entitled “Garden Colloquies.” 
fragment of such colloquy will 
explain the word :— 


** RAVENSBOURNE. What are skolia ? 
I have not been in Greece for several 
transmigrations. 

Tue Lonponer. Rhymes made after 
dinner, and taking their name from 

e irregular order in which they 
naturally come—some fellows being 
quicker than others.” 


The following striking little 
piece, which we have not seen 
elsewhere, we reproduce from the 
pages of the Dublin University 
Magazine for August, 1856 :— 

Foormarks oF Fair. 
No longer, where the mighty Temple’s 
mystic 

a and turrets made the city 
Rich voices raise an anthem Elohistic, 

Glad minstrels dance before the 

wondrous Ark. 


No longer, where the high Olympian 
portals 


Look widely forth upon the violet 


sea 
Feast in their golden halls the great 
Immortals, 
And list divine Apollo’s songs of glee. 


No longer, where the shadows dance 
and vary 
From chestnut 
sinuous shore, 
Rise in the moonlight plaintive hymns 
to Mary, 
While rests the boatman on his 
glistening oar. 


leafage by the 


Ancient heroes leave their porphyry 
palace ; 
Ancient godheads fade from roll 
and rhyme ; 
Who seemed divine must quaff from 
fatal chalice 
The bitter waters of the sea of 
time. 
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At this period Collins was a 
lecturer, as well as journalist, 
squib-writer, and poet. One of 
his subjects was ‘‘Cambridge: the 
town, the inhabitants, the lan- 
guage, the dons, the tutors, the 
Rolie, the analysis, the poetry, 
the wit.”” Another gives an amus- 
ing instance of the particularity 
of the lecturer in matters of 
literary criticism and method. 
Here is the report of the matter 
from the Mercury of November 
20, 1856 :— 

‘‘ Mr. Mortimer Collins’s lecture on 
this unusual subject (Myth) was given 
on Thursday last. The Rev. J. H. 
Smith introduced it by observing that 
between himself and the lecturer 
there was a difference of opinion as 
to the pronunciation of the word ; 
the lecturer pronouncing it to rhyme 
with blithe, and he himself to rhyme 
with pith. He thought, as he had 
only escaped being a myth himself by 
a single letter (‘s’), he had a good 
right to his own opinion.” 

With even an occasional lecture 
thrown in, was Le Mercure Galant, 
it may be asked, maintaining its 
poetic proprietor and the amiable 
family of which we have spoken? 
There were eager people waiting 
around the door of the office of 
the journal at the time of publi- 
cation ; but they naturally only 
paid the copper demanded. There 
were none so rash as to give a 
guinea for what might be got for 
a penny. 

One or two intellectual and re- 
fined friends Oollins made in 
Leamington, and at their tables 
there was cultivated conversation, 
in which he was as interested and 
interesting as anyone. But like 
the trout, that changes his spots 
according to the character of 
the channel of his stream, he took 
colour from his surroundings. 
His social powers were remarkable, 
and there gathered round the 
bright literary comet the regular 
habitués of a tashionable watering 
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place, He who had been accus- 
tomed to “le calme (si nécessaire 
au potte et ad Partiste) qui regnait 
dans le lieu de retraite quwil avait 
choisi;” as the Chronique de Jersey 
has it, referring to Vile seur 
Guernsey, was now in the midst 
of a loud troop of admirers, who 
frequented the coffee-rooms of the 
hotels, and fostered a poetry that 
fed not on the nectar of the gods, 
but on the less esoteric stimulants 
of men. There were persons of title 
and of wealth among the throng; 
and a carriage and four inviting 
him to a bachelor revel was an at- 
traction more than our easy poet, 
ready to be the jolliest of the jolly 
at all times, was at all likely to 
resist. Tobe a journalist, it was 
a matter of business to see and 
know all that was going on ; to be 
the brilliant journalist our friend 
aspired to be, it was necessary to 
be an actual partaker in every- 
thing that could be turned to ac- 
count as gossip-food, and write 
from intimate rather than super- 
ficial knowledge of local life. 
With the sottish man of hard head 
and strong stomach riotous life 
may go on for years, and the par- 
taker retain an eye for the main 
chance—his own equilibrium, social 
and financial. With the man of 
sensitive organisation the ordeal is 
a more severe one. With the man 
who has to use his pen at the time 
when his boon-companions are 
drowsing off the results of past 

aiety, itis a more cruel ordeal still. 

he story is no new one: given the 
poetic, enthusiastic temperament, 
an easy genial nature, and plenty 
of temptation, and the result 
is well-known. And no one has 
yet solved the problem how to re- 
gulate what may be termed the 
enjoyment temperament. A boy 
may be restrained, but what can 
be done with a grown man? Crush 
out the false glamour of life, put 
the hapless individual on the bread 
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of affliction and the water of afflic- 
tion, and the probability is that 
his poetry is crushed out too; and 
another item is but added to the 
mass of unmitigated dulness that 
we have around us in abundance. 
The Churches may convert an 
ignorant heathen or two; they are 
little more than powerless to affect 
a man of large imagination, and a 
childlike absence of responsibility ; 
their influence is not strong enough; 
they have lost the spiritual forces. 

There are men who would live a 
beautiful life in 


The Golden Age, when every brute 

Had voice articulate, in speech was 
skilled, 

And the mid-forests with its synods 
filled. 

The tongues of rock and pine-leaf then 
were free ; 

To ship and sailor then would speak 
the sea ; 

Sparrows with farmers would shrewd 
talk maintain ; 

Earth gave all fruits, nor asked for 
toil again. 

Mortals and gods were wont to mix 
as friends. 


Civilisation, however, being very 
far removed from the gates of 
Eden, the purest paradisal life 
cannot maintain itself within it, 
much less the irresponsible, jovial 
extravagance that cannot content 
itself with antediluvian simplicity. 

It is no doubt very difficult for 
the poetic soul to learn that the 
world will not as gladly maintain 
him in return for his happy, 
fruitful work, as to all appearance 
it will maintain the greasy creature 
of dirty hands and enormous 
watch-chain who passes his time 
in superintending forced sales of 
poor persons’ effects, trades in 
shoddy garments, or by the lowest 
class of bill-discounting gives the 
rein to the vicious to indulge their 
vices. 

So the individual who would be 
pure ideality if he could, strives to 
catch at the shifty ways of the 
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world, and blunders over them 
into depths at which the practical 
commercial spirit revolts as tran- 
scending its own lapses. 

Living with the air of a man of 
wealth on either the actualities or 
the hopes of Le Mercure Galant, 
was like building a house, not upon 
sand, but what is worse, upon 
quicksilver. The sand would give 
way in a flood, but the quicksilver 
would slip away without one. 

The day came when the en- 
chanted palace subsided. The 
gentle family within knew not of 
coming disaster, all had seemed 
so smooth. But off they had to 
go at the summons of injured 
trade. The genial head of the 
house, become an ogre and an 
Ishmaelite, could not appear at 
Leamington Railway Station, but 
walked out into the country and 
disappeared. 


Thus spoke the Mercury a few 
days before the coming to grief of 
its master :— 


‘* Possibly the quality of its articles 
will be more equable and regular ; for 
of late there have been strange alter- 
nations of nonchalant platitude and 
meteoric brilliancy. Possibly, too, 
the cloud of Toryism in which its 
editor chose to veil himself may be 
gradually dissipated, and the real 
unequivocal lover of freedom hidden 
thereunder may appear. 

The Leamington Mercury has been 
of some use in the town. It carried 
the Free Library. It crushed much 
that was evil. It made many laugh 
who were accustomed to yawn.” 


The following week came the 
sensational leader entitled 


Tue “Mercury” aNnp THE MIssING. 


** We hasten to correct an impres- 
sion which we understand prevails, 
that this journal is going to be dis- 
continued. The impression is a very 
natural one, arising, no doubt, out of 
the fact, which it is of no use attempt- 
ing to blind, that an eminent hand 
on this paper, one well known to be 
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so, has disappesred—some are 80 
wicked as to say in blue flame . 
The traces are cut, and there is no 
prospect of the coach going after the 
meteoric leader. By the way, the in- 
genious Caucasian, who has been so 
active in sending pieces of paper, kite 
fashion, after our errant contributor, 
might have contrived to spell hyzena 
properly in his rather ambitiously 
written hand-bill. 

Seriously, we may take this op- 
portunity of saying that we hope 
henceforward to make the Mercury 
more what is understood by a local 
paper ; the articles less effervescent, 
less highly spiced, and therefore better 
suited asastaple article of diet. Like 
the Mahometans, who date their year 
from the Hegira of their prophet from 
Mecca, we hope to date a fresh lease 
of more vigorous existence from the 
flight of a highly-gifted but rather 
unprofitable feuilletonist.”’ 


A few weeks afterwards ap- 
peared the following note :— 

“We will for the present not say 
who the editor of the Mercury is; 
perhaps it can run alone; the other 
papers can bear witness that it had its 
teeth at an early age.” 

The Jlercury, it has been said, 
was so popular that if its erratic 
proprietor had but gone to work 
in the right way, it would have 
been readily subsidised or sup- 
ported by the wealthy. Such a 
course might not have promoted 
the independence of the journal, 
but it would at least have been a 
better alternative than to proceed 
on a pretence that had its only 
basis in a very forlorn hope, and 
to run along the track of false 
pride into small obliquities and 
final ruin. 

It was in the spring of 1857 that 
Collins left his enemies and friends 
of Leamington behind. It is really 
amusing in this case, after looking 
on the real, to turn to the ideal. 
Shortly after the evanishment in 
blue flame, a series of papers 
appeared in the journal (which 
lived on for a few months) that 
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were evidently Collins’s earlier 
work, and probably derived from 
matter he had left behind. They 
are entitled ‘‘The Bystander,” an 
individual describing himself as 
‘one who is neither merchant, poli- 
tician, nor pedant; who meddles 
not with the world’s busy madness ; 
who shuns noisy and perilous arts, 
and speculations commercial and 
literary ; and who conceives quiet 
to be a principal element of rational 
delight.” 


There appeared also in the 
Bystander Series a paper on 
‘‘Contempt,” which if written for 
the occasion, which there seems 
evidence for believing was not the 
case, would have afforded an in- 
genious novelty in scientific nomen- 
clature :— 


*“Men of business and men of 
pleasure cherish it mutually; each 
wondering at the other’s folly. And 
the world generally, which, by the 
way, is a world of exceeding monotony 
and sameness, are fond of despising 
those who deviate from the common 
track. They laugh at people who, 
fancying life was not intended solely 
for the benefit of commerce, dare to 
strike into a new path, and to have 
other than usurious visions. Become 
an antiquary, or a historian, or a 
geologist, and you are straightway 
denominated eccentric. They would 
have you concentric, like themselves ; 
not knowing that the most mean, 
pitiful, easily effaceable people in the 
world, are your concentric people. 
All alike, revolving round the same 
sun ; which luminary is golden now- 
a-day. Those are most fortunate on 
whom some enthusiasm or eccentricity 
operates centrifugally.—C.” 


The thought is sane enough, 
but judging from the facts, centri- 
fugal action would here seem to 
have been the scientifically accu- 
rate term for flying out from 
creditors. 

The following is verse of this 
period, published some four years 
later in Temple Bar. 
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OrHEeR Wor LDs. 
Other worlds. Those planets ever- 
more 
On their golden orbits swiftly 
glide on, 
From quick Hermes by the solar shore 
To remote Poseidon. 


Are they hike this earth? The glory 
shed 
From the ruddy dawn’s unfading 
portals— 
Does it fall on regions tenanted 
By a race of mortals ? 


Have they silent shady forest-realms, 
Odorous violets that in grassy 
nooks hide, 
Aged oaks and great ancestral elms 
Growing by the brook-side? 


Does a mighty ocean roar and break 
On dark rocks and sandy shores 
fantastic ? 
Have they any Darwins there to make 
Theories elastic ? 


Does their weather change? Novem- 
ber fog— 
Weeping April—March with many 
araw gust, 
And do thunder and demented dog 
Come to them in August ? 


Nineteenth century science should 
unravel 
All these queries, but has somehow 
missed ’em. 
When will it be possible to travel 
Through the solar system ! 


The following was in the Mer- 
cury in September, 1856:— 


WAITING FoR THE Boats. 


I sketched her her 
whirled about 

Her white neck by the wind. 

freshening sea 

Fawned on its mistress; streamed 
the windy clouds 

Across a sky Italian ; 
murmur 

Of summer waves was like the song 
of sleep 

Upon the mystic lotos isles of old. 


I sketched her gazing on that laugh- 
ing sea, 

Where small white sails were flashing 
to and fro 

In the blue mist afar. A fisher girl! 

Why, whence came all that beauty? 


with tresses 


The 


and the 
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Was it kissed 

Into her red cheeks by the reckless 
wind ? 

Brought to her by the ever-living 
brine 

Which woos the Hesperian isles, and 
twinkles brightly 

About the shelving shores where 
Circe dwelt ? 

For Aphrodite, on the yellow sands 

At Cyprus, when the midland sea 
was calm, 

Made not a footprint half so delicate. 


All ranks have beauty for a heritage : 

Like the fresh air and water: like 
the joyance 

Which summer casts upon the wood- 
land glades. 

They whom the world deems happier 
—what have they 

But gold-coined hatred, and such 
luxuries 

As stupify the faculties, and make 

The unseen spirit a gross, material 
slave. 


What a man like Oollins re- 
quired was a wife not only loving, 
but unusually capable of economics, 
one able to manage both himself 
and hisaffairs. Or he should have 
appointed to himself an honest 
business manager, who would 
utilise his faculties for him much 
better than he could ever do him- 
self ; be the responsible person in 
matters financial, and pay the 
coiner of the fairy gold of the 
imagination in the coin of the 
mundane realm weekly. Our 
author might always be trusted 
to produce his poem or his essay 
with perfect promptitude and joy- 
fulness; all other matters should 
have been relegated to the depart- 
ment of business management, not 
a single particle of which was in 
Collins’s composition. 

Of dreamland he was ever the 
most lovable denizen; he may be 
allowed to be quite a respectable 
inhabitant of the kingdom where 
there is no coinage. The following 
from the Leamington Mercury shews 
us the man as he was, a mistake 
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in the busy world of material 
‘‘ main-chances,”’ a sort cf spiritual 
troubadour, who should have wan- 
dered only through countries of 
romance :— 


Tue Ivory Gate. 


When, loved by poet and painter, 
The sunrise fills the sky, 
When night’s gold urns wax fainter, 
And in depths of amber die— 
When the morn-breeze stirs the 
curtain, 
Bearing an odorous freight. —— 
Then visions strange, uncertain, 
Pour thick through the Ivory Gate. 


Then the oars of Ithaca dip so 
Silently into the sea, 

That they wake not the sad Calypso— 
And the hero wanders free : 

He breasts the ocean-furrows, 
At war with the words of Fate, 

And the blue tide’s low susurrus 
Comes up the Ivory Gate. 


Or, clad in hide of leopard, 
*Mid Ida’s freshest dews, 

Paris, the Teucrian shepherd, 
His sweet Ginone woos : 

On the thought of her coming bridal 
Unuttered joy doth wait, 

While the tune of the false one’s idyl 
Rings soft through the Ivory Gate. 


Or down from green Helvellyn 

The sough of svreams I hear, 
And my lazy sail is swelling 

To the winds of Windermere : 
That girl with the rustic bodice 

’Mid the ferry’s laughing freight, 
Is as fair as any goddess 

Who sweepsthrough the Ivory Gate. 


Or the sky is cloudless wholly, 
The lark soars high in heaven— 
And the trout-stream ripples slowly 
Through moorland vales of Devon : 
On the lawn my Minna rambles ; 
Young May, in her youth elate, 
Sends the shout of her childish 
gambols 
Right through the Ivory Gate. 


Ah, the vision of dawn is leisure— 
But the truth of day is toil, 
And we pass from dreams of pleasure 
To the world’s unstayed turmoil. 
Perchance beyond the River 
Which guards the realms of Fate, 
Our spirits may dwell for ever 
*Mid dreams of the Ivory Gate. 
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‘“* Always,” says’ our strenuous 
idealist in another place, ‘‘ have I 
been a dreamer of the Ivory Gate. 
Fortunate, doubtless, are they 
who look at life through the Gate 
of Horn. ‘See things as they are, 
and act according,’ that is the true 
maxim for success in life. I have 
never seen things as they are—at 
least, as they are in the opinion of 
the majority. I don’t agree with 
the majority.” 

Collins having a marvellous 
power of seeing things trans- 
figured, even worldly troubles and 
difficulties being sublimated into 
mere accidents of time in his joy- 
ous vision, the family life at Leam- 
ington suffered no disturbance 
until it came to its sudden and un- 
timely end. A trifling incident 
will shew the loving nature of the 
man, whose sympathies extended 
to everyone save and excepted 
only the great British tradesman. 
His step-daughter, when the family 
left Guernsey, was left for some 
months at school. As the day for 
her coming home drew near, 
Collins sent her elaborate instruc- 
tions for her route. Through 
some chance she delayed at 
Plymouth until all trains were 
missed except one arriving at 
Leamington at midnight. As the 
train swept into the station there 
was a tall and well-known form 
excitedly borne up and down the 
series of carriages. At length she 
was found, seized with the strong 
grasp that betokened relief of 
mind, and held tight all the way 
home. Collins had been to meet 
every train due to arrive through- 
out the whole evening, going 
backwards and forwards near a 
mile each way to each. 

Like himself, his wife was of 
sunny temperament; though so 
much older than he was, she 
had been his “ good comrade” 
inall his Guernsey rambles, and 
is remembered at Leamington as 
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going out with him, looking yourg 
and handsome, with flowers in her 
hair. We omitted an amusing 
episode of their marriage, that al- 
though she wasaware of a disparity 
between their ages, he led her to 
believe he.was much older than he 
was, and since he looked the age 
he professed, it was not until she 
signed the register of marriage 
that she learned she had married 
a boy of scarce three and twenty. 
However horrifying the fact, it was 
of course then just too late to re- 
treat. 

After the birth of their only 
child, their relation, though no less 
close than before in all the higher 
sympathies and intercourse, became 
—owing to his very tenderness— 
rather an ideal one. In Leaming- 
ton a painful hip complaint seized 
the bright little lady, and she could 
no longer be her husband’s out- 
door companion as formerly, to his 
great loss as well as hers. With 
all the will in the world, the hold 
of one upon another cannot be so 
complete while thus restricted by 
untoward circumstances. 

In passing on from this period, 
which was _ en the type and be- 
ginning of much that followed, 
we may refresh ourselves once 
more by turning to the other side 
of our author’s nature—the pas- 
sionate idealism that marked his 

oetic life. The following appeared 
in the Leamington Mercury anony- 
mously :— 
‘* AND THERE WAS NO MORE SEs.” 
Saint John, 

There shall be no more sea— 

When earth’s sad souls are free, 

When from the mortal shore 

Sin flies for evermore, 

And in the city proud 

The murwurs of the crowd, 
Tumult of joy and sorrow cease, 

And all is perfect peace. 


No more the rivers wide 
Through fresh green meadows glide 
On to the ocean tide, 
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While towers and temples white 
Struck by the noonday light 
Shine in their eddies bright— 
And on the curving sandy shore 
Waves whisper never more. 


No more the stately sail 
Swells to the rising gale : 
All signs of pain and toil 
Have vanished from the soil, 
And trees of Paradise 
Upon the mountains rise : 
Happier than earth’s unfabled prime 
Shall be that holy time. 


Type of all storm and strife 

Which gird our mortal life 

Art thou, O restless sea ! 

And therefore unto thee 

No part or place is given 

Under that coming heaven— 
Thy light blue ripple shall not play 

When Time has passed away. 


Type of baptismal rite, 

Of garments washen white, 

Of souls from sin set free 

Art thou, O mystic sea! 

Unheard thy wvrmur now, 

For on each saintly brow 
Doth the pure light of Eden fall, 

And God is all in all. 


Here is an instance of the quaint 
editor’s metaphysic humour. A 
correspondent writes that ‘‘as pos- 
terity does nothing for us, there 
is no fun in doing anything for 
posterity.” The editorial comment 
is a clincher,—‘“‘ so subtle a thinker 
must believe to some extent in 
metempsychosis : what does he say 
to being one of his own posterity?” 

But where is the journalism? 
some one may ask; we have had 
poetry, philosophy, epigram, but 
do not yet know even our editor’s 
political views. His journalism at 
this period was a journalism of 
his own; his leader-writing was 
usually a succession of lively un- 
connected paragraphs; his views 
he briefly gives himself. “We 
are High Tory in — and 
Broad Ghurch ; in theo. His 
Toryism was rather atk as would 
be termed Tory-Radical, and 
although in his case somewhat too 
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fanciful for daily use, it was by no 
means a useless compound. It in- 
cluded the creed of gentleness, not 
gentility, and a sense of the need 
of thoroughness and affectionate 
knowledge of duty’s detail. Had 
he been a landlord he would, even 
if with some difficulty, have studied 
the relations of landlord and 
tenant with the solicitude that he 
bestowed upon the grammar of his 
verse. 

After the break up at Leaming- 
ton all went to the house of a 
relative living by the Thames for 
a brief period. Mortimer Collins 
had only coppers in his pocket 
when he arrived. A few months 
previously he had obtained a little 
occasional work as a squib writer 
on the Press, then the leading Con- 
servative weekly. He did chiefly 
political parodies in verse, some- 
times using his own stanzas as the 
basis. Here is a fragment based 
on Longfellow, and referring to 
Peel :— 

I know a Premier rare to sez, 
Take care ! 

He can both Whig and Tory be, 
Beware ! 

Trust him not, he is fooling thee ! 


He gives thee a deal of foolish chaff, 


Take care ! 
Common sense were a better thing by 
Beware ! (half, 


Trust him not, he is fooling thee ! 


David Trevena Coulton, the then 
editor of the Press, had offered 
him work, which no doubt he 
hoped fully to take up on his ar- 
rival near London. But just a 
month after the flight from Leam- 
ington this gentleman died, and 
then began a bad time for his 
protégé, whese prospects were 
thus blasted. It wasa great blow 
to him, for his footing in London 
was lost. Lod ngs were taken in 
various suburbs, and journalism 
attempted, but the prizes of that 
most exacting profession are not 
always ready at a moment’snotice. 
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A house was taken at Barnes, 
a great empty house that wouid 
not let, We can scarcely see any- 
thing poetic or romantic in the fact 
that it was unfurnished ; or what 
is more, that it never received a full 
complement even of chairs, but 
boxes were pressed into service. 
Here, at the first, mutton chops 
were cooked in a tea-kettle, and 
eaten, primitive fashion, with 
skewers for forks. Readers of 
Mortimer Collins’s verse must for- 
give this very unsophisticated 
mn the scene has been enacted 

y many a poet before, and doubt- 
less will be again. When matters 
are at such a pass as this, the ludi- 
crous element steps in and the 
glamour of humour makes boxes 
covered with shawls, and floors 
bare of furniture es good as a 
play for a little while. Still it 
was ‘“‘rough” on the little lady; 
as regards her husband it no doubt 
made up the average of life with 
the reckless extravagance of Leam- 
ington. A few pounds were ob- 
tained from the trustee, and the 
mistress was able to buy forks for 
home use, and send her spouse to 
dine in town. Dinner was sent to 
the bakehouse, but circumstances 
were a trifle awkward when it came 
back, and the baker could see that 
there was no table in the kitchen 
on which to deposit it; also when 
the landlady called there was some- 
thing of a dilemma. Fortunately, 
the season was summer. 

Dr. Bromby, the old friend of 
the Guernsey College, had before 
this time offered a school appoint- 
mentin Melbourne. An editorship 
there of £1,200 a year was after- 
wards open. After a long discus- 
sion, Mrs. Collins decided not to 
accompany her husband in case 
he obtained the post. This was a 
severe disappointment to him, but 
she had a horror of the long sea 
voyage. After all he did not get 
the final offer, losing it, it is said, 
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by very reason of being too elate at 
the prospect of it. 

The next move was to a private 
tutorship at Carlisle, which was 
reached in extreme destitution. 
They had now come to such a pass 
that although Mrs. Collins was 
anxious and depressed one minute, 
the ridiculous element of their 
condition would come uppermost 
the next, and overpower her with 
sense of comedy. The emolu- 
ment was £100 a year, with a 
cottage in the grounds of the 
pupils’ father. When the cottage 
came to be inspected, the appoint- 
ment was nearly lost by the pro- 
posed mistress of the cottage 
exclaiming that it was scarcely fit 
for a gardener to live in. Finally, 
lodgings were taken at Weatherall, 
five miles away, Mortimer Collins 
walking backwards and forwards 
daily for eight months, exercise 
which brought him into splendid 
condition and was a great enjoy- 
ment to him. His teaching was 
highly appreciated, as it always 
was. Had there been the slightest 
business faculty in the family, this 
capacity would have obtained him 
some pleasant and well-paid posi- 
tion with leisure for literary work. 
But the fate attached to the 
minstrel character under which, 
as old Marlowe says savagely, 
Unto this day is every scholar poor ; 

Gross gold from them runs head- 
long to the boor,” 
ever prevented such sober settle- 
ment; and life was with him an 
endless scramble. 

A little work in verse-writing 
was obtained from London, but 
what it produced, together with 
the tutor’s salary and the remains 
of Mrs. Collins’s settlement, now 
very considerably diminished in 
income, would not support the 
family. Here stepped in a good 
angel, the lady’s banker-cousin, 
already referred to. Either from 
some oki family memories, or 
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from pure friendly relationship, he 
seemed to take it as a duty to come 
forward, and provided a round 
sum, which paid the debts and 
travelling expenses for another 
vs from north to south. 
‘This was to take the editorial 
chair of the Plymouth Mail, a 
journal newly started by a promi- 
nent Conservative and member for 
the borough. 

“‘While Collins occupied that 
post,” says .a friendly antago- 
nist of that time, ‘‘ he flung about 
him political and personal pasqui- 
nades which kept the town in a 
very lively state indeed. We had 
many and many a joust with him; 
much, we fear, to the disquietude 
or amusement of those who 
looked on. He conducted the 
paper with zeal and talent ; and 
as he was of a robust frame, in 
physique somewhat giantesque, he 
wielded a tomahawk for a pen.” 
Here he might have been fairly 
comfortable ; the journal was a 
good one, and as he had a proper 
staff, his work was more adapted to 
his special powers than the general 
responsibility and speculation of 
the little meteoric Mercury of Lea- 
mington. But old sins found him 
out. The proprietor of an opposi- 
tion paper at Exeter was brother 
of the proprietor of the journal at 
Leamington which had borne the 
brunt of his irritating attacks, so 
a clue as 
reached Leamington. A solicitor 
from that town who had some 
— pique against him, had 

een in search of him for sometime, 
and had more than once been 
detected by Oollins when in 
London, hovering about the 
Strand, in hope of meeting with 
him. At Carlisle the trace had 
been lost, but now that it had been 
regained, with great excitement 
he was tracked down in Plymouth 
and put in prison. When the 
family were expecting him home 





to his whereabouts - 
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to dinner, there came lawyer and 
sheriff's officer instead, declaring 
the actual state of things. After 
a few days he was released, the 
hired furniture being taken as 
guarantee by the sheriff’s officer, 
who paid the particular debt on 
which the warrant had been issued. 
Eventually the remainder of the 
Leamington liabilities came upon 
him, and it took several hundred 
pounds from the pocket of the 
good angel before named—a direc- 
tor of the greatest bank in the 
world—to make all clear. In the 
troubles of these times the sin did 
not invariably lie at Collins’s door. 
Some personal effects and relics of 
value had been left by the family 
in a warehouse when they were 
in London; on these being sent 
for from Plymouth, it was found 
that the responsible party had 
decamped with them to America. 

In addition to the regular edi- 
torial work of the Plymouth Mail, its 
leaders, reviews, and paragraphs ; 
poems, legends, ghost-stories, and 
various light and bright elements 
naturally found their way into its 
pages. Here is the Broad Church- 
ism of the editor as before pro- 
fessed at Leamington :— 


‘*The Church is the only possible 
democracy ; its very starting point is 
the equality of all mankind in the 
presence of Him who is Infinite. No 
exclusiveness, no restriction, should 
be permitted to keep back a single 
accidental worshipper. The divine 
message of love, like the air we breathe 
and the light which sheds beauty on 
the world, is the inalienable heritage 
of all men.” 


In London Collins was at this 
time a contributor to the Constitu- 
tional Press, a monthly Conservative 
magazine. We quote a poem from 
a series of Symposia entitled, 
‘‘Suppers of the Tories,” pre- 
facing it with a paragraph touching 
upon its subject, which is to be 
found in the Leamington Mercury 
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of September, 1856: the date of 
the poem is June, 1859 :— 


‘* Heraclitus is reported to have 
said that none ever twice passed the 
same stream—an apt illustration of 
the law of change in all earthly affairs. 
No man has ever looked twice upon 
the same face. Perpetual and inces- 
sant change is a sufficient reason for 
the existence of Conservatism.” 


Climbs from the deep the yellowmoon, 

The air is filled with Sabbath chimes; 

Night to the blackbird brings a tune, 
And to the poet rhymes. 


Rich cloud flakes in the westgrow dim 
Where amber sea meets amber sky ; 
As if wide wings of seraphim 
This moment had swept by. 


Strange beauty floods the distant 
verge— 
The woods are touched with mystic 
gleam ; 
Strange murmurs haunt the moaning 
surge— 
Is life a marvellous dream ? 


They fade—they wane—they are as 
nought ; 

The great procession of the years : 

Our hearts are brimmed with solemn 
thought, 

Our eyes are brimmed with tears. 


Whence come we? Whither do we go ? 
What is the subtle sense whereby 
We feel the touch of joy or woe ?— 
Whose life being lost, we die. 


None twice have passed the self-same 
stream ; 
None twice have seen the self-same 
face ; 
Change is the echo of our dream, 
The burden of our race. 


A very forgiving editor of Ply- 
mouth, one who had been tilted at 
pee freely by the Collinsian 

ance, wrote thus of our friend as 
a journalist :— 


** He was one of the most brilliant 
writers I ever knew, a very Rupert 
among pressmen, with all a Rupert’s 
dash, and, too, with all a Rupert’s 
failings—great for a charge, but not 
the man to sustain patiently a long 
attack, though his industry was im- 
mense. He worked very hard while 
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he edited the Plymouth Mail, and 
introduced quite a new feature into 
the journalism of the West by his 
epigrams and pungent verses. When 
he left, this spirit departed also ; and, 
indeed, the inspiration was too perso- 
nal for it to be otherwise. There was 
nothing forced in his wit. It flowed 
spontaneously and freely. Nor was 
it at all malicious. He hit hard— 
very hard—but he was always genial 
and good-tempered. . . . There 
must be a good many in Plymouth 
who can recall the amusement which 
his rhymed chronicle of current events 
afforded the readers of the Mail.” 


At electioneering he was a tower 
of strength, and it was considered 
that he gained the day forthe can- 
didate of his choice by the power 
of the Plymouth Mail. But the 
real cause of success lay with the 
voters, the winning side having, 
as he said, some supporters of 
fortunate names, to wit, ‘‘ Mennie 
to canvass and More to vote.” 
Unfortunately, at Plymouth, as 
elsewhere, the old _ difficulty 
cropped up of making both 
ends meet; Collins got among 
a set of spendthrifts, and even if 
he had not, money slipped through 
his fingers like water, without ever 
causing him the least concern at 
the time. Money was borrowed 
from the sheriff’s officer, a many- 
sided man of business, at the rate 
of sixty per cent. The last scene 
at Plymouth was, as usual, a walk 
out to a country station, the depar- 
ture being of a kind rather abrupt 
than pleasant. 

The next post was the editorial 
chair of the Nottingham Guardian, 
which offered rather larger emolu- 
ments than the Plymouth paper, 
to which Collins still forwarded 
literary contributions. While here 
his stepdaughter became old 
enough to be called his sub-editor, 
kept his manuscript books of verse, 
looked through Parliamentary re- 
ports for what local members had 
said, and condensed their remarks 
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for use. When he was writing a 
leader for two papers at once, he 
would do one folio of his manu- 
script and give it to her to copy, 
when he would continue to com- 
pose as fast as she could copy ; 
and to shew the perfectly childish 
element of humour which was in 
him, it was his great delight to 
find an extract in print which he 
could wafer on to his manuscript 
as a quotation, and so outstrip the 
copyist. He always went straight 
on without stopping in what he 
wrote; work was not work to him 
except when physically unwell. 
The east wind was always an ordeal 
for him, drying up the brain and 
stiffening the usually easy channels 
of imaginative flow. Not infre- 
quently he suffered from sharp 
attacks of neuralgia in the head, 
when he would tie a handkerchief 
round his brow, and march about 
the room with the ends in his 
hands, pulled as tightly as possible; 
and so dictate his articles. The 
work of the journalist is no light 
yoke. After efforts such as these 
made against the grain, it is little 
wonder if the body rebel and seek 
relief in stimulant or reckless ex- 
citement. 

' Collins liked to write with his 
family in the room, and did not 
object to lively conversation going 
on. But anything like a dispute 
bothered him; the clash of hot 
discussion or animated argument 
disturbed the evenness of the atmo- 
sphere, and he would look up from 
his work and say good-humouredly, 
‘** How you fellows do snarl!” or, 
“* What is the good of fighting?” 
His wife always read everything 
of his as it came out in print, and 
was very proud of his fame and 
power. But she did not profess 
to be a critic of his work, only a 
loving appreciator; all was to her 
splendid, though she could shew 
a judicious preference for one 
thing over another. 
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Naturally of intensely sympa- 
thetic temperament, Collins found 
it necessary to shut the door on 
the troubles of life if he was to 
retain any gaiety of soul. No 
doubt, in so doing he often shut 
the door on responsibilities which 
he should have faced. But 
who is perfect? Because one 
man’s weaknesses are different from ° 
another’s, has either the right to 
cast a stone at the other? Collins 
somewhere quotes thesaying, ‘‘Sir, 
we all of us know that we hold 
erroneous opinions, but we do not 
know which of our opinions these 
are, for if we did, they would not 
be our opinions.” So much for 
holding views of life different from 
those of our neighbours. When 
the inevitable clash came between 
Collins’s Bohemian carelessness 
and orthodox standards, he took 
refuge in philosophy. When the 
world punished him he fled to 
poetry. To a friend who felt 
responsibility and the burden of 
worldly duty too keenly, he wrote, 
“Sorry to hear of your brain- 
numbness. No cure for it, except 
a strong resolve not to let anything 
worry you. When Camille Des- 
moulins was hunted down in the 
days of the Zerreur, they found 
him in an obscure lodging com- 
mencing a treatise on arithmetic. 
It is one of the finest mathematical 
fragments extant.” 

The old story of recklessness has 
to be told again about Notting- 
ham. The steady and faithful 
worker never broke a literary 
engagement; a financial one, once 
made, never again occurred to him. 
He might, if possessed of a quality 
that it is no use talking of in his 
case, have been comfortable at 
Nottingham. He had, in addition 


to the income from the editorship, 
certain weekly receipts from Ply- 
mouth, and also from the Constitu- 
tional Press in London, and he was 
still an occasional contributor to 
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the Dublin University Magazine. 
He was ever unwilling to let his 
wife know of any of his lapses, 
and his love and reverence for her 
held him so strongly that he never 
once uttered before her a harsh or 
violent word. In this, as well as in 
his passionate ideality, he was per- 
fectly sincere and real, but it 
seemed as if another and entirely 
different nature were included in 
him also. As in early youth he 
had been subject to opposing in- 
fluences, and compelled to do battle 
when he had a different conception 
of his proper career from that 
formed by his relations; so now, 
after having fought his way into 
kis own life, it seemed as if the 
rebel nature hung about him still. 
And this was a worse rebellion 
than even against a parent—a dis- 
obedience to his own better self, a 
revolt against his ownideal. Yet, 
strangely enough, that ideal re- 
mained pure and uncorrupted to 
the end. 

When in Nottingham he wasted 
his earnings in an insanely foolish 
manner, all was hidden from his 
wife. At one time he represented 
to her that he was not properly 
paid for his office work, the salary 
for which he had not only received, 
but, besides other debts, he had 
been lent £100 by the proprietor 
of the paper, upon the shameful 
security of the small remains of 
her fortune, over which he had no 
right whatever. But he had ac- 
complished his purpose of keepin 
the home in a state of peacef 
confidence as long as the crash 
could be staved off. His wife 
added comparatively little to the 
expenses, the debts being all run 
up byhim. She, when from home, 
being a little fastidious, found the 
cleanliness and nicety of a first- 
class hotel a necessity, but would 
do any work at home, and dispense 
with service to the utmost. 

Whatever the changes and 
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chances of his life, his poetic work 
went on. The following very 
pretty and picturesque bit of sug- 
gestiveness was printed in the 
Nottingham Guardian, in October, 
1860 :— 


Lazily dip the heavy oars, 

Calm and dark is the haunted river ; 
Above and below it flashes and roars, 
But here, like a lake, ’twixt magical 

shores, 

Beautiful Eden sleeps for ever. 
Sing, maiden, sing, as we slowly glide 
Over the ferry at eventide. 


There’s a blood-red arch the chasm 


across, 
And Eden river flows noisily 
under— 
Dim glades on the shore are covered 
with moss, 
High up, great oaks their branches 
toss, 
And the fairy valley from mortals 
sunder ; 


And the village beyond seems a vil- 
lage of dreams, 
As over the ferry the sunset gleams. 


Shrill shrieks the sudden train that 
flies 
O’er the arch that giant hands have 
planted — 
In the outer world the outcry dies, 
And the mystic valley in silence lies 
But for Eden’s song to its shores 
enchanted, 
Oh, carol, young girl, with the chest- 
nut hair ! 
Over the ferry’s the world of care. 


During this year was brought 
out in London, at the office of the 
publishers of the magazine to 
which he was a contributor (Saun- 
ders, Ottley and Co.), his second 
volume of collected verse—‘‘ Sum- 
mer Songs.” 

But poetry could not maintain our 
author in Nottingham. With his 
tall form he had during the frosty 
winter found Nottingham streets 
so dangerously slippery that his 
daughter and stepdaughter used 
to escort him to and from his 
newspaper office, with each an arm 
in his for his support, finding it, no 
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doubt, great fun to be so useful. 
But now the Nottingham streets 
became more dangerous still, and 
circumstances such that he might 
be tripped up there any day. 
Returning home one Saturday 
evening by train from a visit to 
London, he was met by his step- 
daughter with unpleasant, but 
perhaps to him not unexpected, 
news. He wasputinto a cab, and got 
home without being seen; and after 
spending the debtor’s holiday there 
got up at five on Monday morning, 
and was accompanied by the same 
young lady to a village five miles 
out, where he could find a train to 
convey him safely to London. In 
the dew of the early morning her 
hair came out of curl, and as they 
crossed a river by ferry she sat in 
the boat and looped it up. Jolly 
Mortimer, careless of warrants, 
beamed into a poem. Sic ttur ad 
Parnassum. 

The story now for some years is 
perfectly monotonous with bailiffs, 
raisings of reversions that ought 
not to have been raised, and clear- 
ance of old debts that was only the 
preliminary to the creation of new 
ones. 

After leaving Nottingham Col- 
lins found quarters at an hotel in 
Covent Garden, and continued to 
write for the journals which he 
had edited at Plymouth and Not- 
tingham. He still had, moreover, 
some squib-writing on the Press 
newspaper, of which the following 
fragments may serve as samples :— 
The times are changed—nos et muta- 

mur ; 

At a lofty post, of course, I’m aimer, 

And hope to sit, with of cash a full 
sack, 

Lord Roundabout on the wished for 

Woolsack. 


The following perhaps is more 
striking, the last line of each 
stanza representing a fact that 
Collins himself oft felt somewhat 
sadly. White paper is sometimes 
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darkened with a shadow of melan- 
choly when comes the thought of 
having to blacken it :— 
O Star of the morning, O Telegraph 
mild, 
Dismay with canards every weak- 
minded gaper : 
On Bright and his Gladstone good 
fortune has smiled— 
And there’s plenty of paper, there’s 
plenty of paper. 
Latona was Eve or the Virgin—how 
rich ! 
And Gladstone, of 
theories shaper, 
Perhaps in his kindness will now tell 
us which— 
For there’s plenty of paper, there’s 
plenty of paper. 
Few ages have ever produced such a 
gem as his 
‘* Studies on Homer,” all vagueness 
and vapour ; 
But he cannot disprove the existence 
of Nemesis— 
Though there’s plenty of paper, 
there’s plenty of paper. 


In 1861 Temple Bar was estab- 
lished ; and Mortimer Collins be- 
came a contributor both in verse 
and prose, remaining so for six or 
seven years. Qn the last page of 
the first four-monthly volume may 
be found a song of his, ‘“ Under 
the Cliffs,’ which, under the title 
of ‘‘ Under the Cliffs by the Sea,” 
has been set to music by Hatton, 
and also by some other musician. 
Another song, ‘‘Summer is Sweet,” 
Sims Reeves used to sing ; indeed, 
several have been arranged for sing- 
ing ; but singularly few, consider- 
ing the exquisite music and sim- 
Ev of so many of Collins’s 
yrics. 

A house at Wandsworth, looking 
on Wimbledon Common, was the 
next resting-place of the wandering 
family. Magazine work is not 
enough to live by, unless there 
are about six periodicals all ready 
to take articles regularly each 
month, which would be somewhat 
unusual; and the regular journal- 


marvellous 
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istic work open to Collins at this 
time does not appear to have been 
very lucrative ; so that, so soon as 
the money raised on the last rever- 
sion, which was the stepdaughter’s, 
came to an end, there was another 
calamity. 

At last, as to terrestrial locality 
at least, the wild and erratic orbit, 
or rather zigzag, closed itself where 
it had begun some dozen years 
before, by the cottage at Knowl 
Hill being taken again. Thither 
Collins had once walked, to break - 
fast with the lady just about to 
become his wife; thither they to- 
gether came after a career—poetic, 
indeed, but scarcely dignified 
enough for an epic, scarcely tran- 
quil enough for an idyl, and yet 
too gentle for a satire. 

Even at Knowl Hill the peace 
of life was soon broken. Some 
affair of Wandsworth was yet 
unsettled, and one morning when 
Mortimer Collius was in bed after 
walking down from London the 
evening before the trifling distance 
of thirty miles, four men appeared 
to carry him off to rest any weari- 
ness of limb in an unpoetic and 
uncongenial confinement. His wife 
smuggled in a hamper for him, 
and in a few days the necessary 
sum to liberate him was found, in 
great part by the good angel be- 
fore referred to. We are tired of 
chronicling matters of this kind, 
which repeated themselves at in- 
tervals. A poem, published in 
Temple Bar in 1866, may be read 
as of autcbiographic significance, 
and delightfully portrays the 
gentle side of the troubled nature 
of the poet; how he bathed the 
wounds due to his inability to 
cope with the world or regulate 
himself by its standards, in the 
deep serenity and love of nature, 
and there forgot the pain. There 
to him all was sympathy; thence 
he drew the sanguine element that 
enabled him to go on again, and 
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in so going on to evolve such glow 
and beauty as to constrain the cool 
critic to declare that to read him 
was “like a bath of bright sun- 
shine.” 

If, but for a moment, Mortimer 
Collins could be made to realise 
that there was inevitable disaster 
and not joy ahead, and that he 
was the bringer of it, he was so 
utterly hopeless, so childlike in 
his despair, that it would bring 
pity from the hardest; till from 
sympathy the sanguine element 
would again arise within him, and 
his bright hope gild every pros- 
pect around. There was something 
strangely engaging about him that 
drew to him many friends. 

The poem of Nature’s refresh- 
ments is as follows :— 


ANT2US. 

Strange is the beauty of the old Greek 
myth ; 

And when the huntsman’s bugle, 
blowing blithe, 

Rouses the misty woodland, or when 
oars 

Dip in fresh Eden, ‘twixt the fairy 
shores, 

Come to my spirit, in this Cumbrian 
clime, 

The memories of the great heroic 
time. 


Deep were the meanings of that fable: 
men 
Looked upon earth with clearer eye- 


sight then, 

Beheld in solitude immortal 
Powers, 

And marked the traces of the swift- 
winged Hours. 

Because it never varies, all can bear 

The burden of the circumambient 
air ; 

Because it never ceases, none can 
hear 

The music of the ever-rolling sphere ;— 

None—save the poet, who, in moor 
and wood, 


Holds converse with the spirit of 
solitude. 


the 


And I remember how Anteus heard, 
Deep in great oak-woods, the mys- 
terivuus word 
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Which said, ‘‘Go forth, across the 
unshaven leas, 

To meet unconquerable Hercules.” 

Leaving his antre by the cedar-glen, 

This Titan of the primal race of men, 

Whom the swart lions feared, and 
who could tear 

Huge oaks asunder, to the combat 
bare 

Courage undaunted. Full of giant 

_, grace, 

Built up, as ’twere, from earth’s own 
granite base, 

Colossal, iron-sinewed, firm he trod 

The lawns. How vain, against a 
demi-god ! 


O sorrow of defeat! He plunges far 

Into his forest, where deep shadows 
are, 

And the wind’s murmur comes not, 
and the gloom 

Of pine and cedar seems to make a 
tomb 

For fallen ambition. 
tal lies 

Who dared mad warfare with the 
unpitying skies. 

But lo ! as, buried in the waving ferns, 

The baffled giant for oblivion yearns, 

Cursing his human feebleness, he feels 

A sudden impulse of new strength, 
which heals 

His angry wounds; his vigour he 
regains ; 

His blood is dancing gaily through his 
veins : 

Fresh power, fresh life, is his who lay 
at rest 

On bounteous Hertha’s kind creative 
breast. 


Even so, O poet by the world subdued, 

Regain thy health ’mid perfect soli- 
tude. 

In noisy cities, far from hills and trees, 

The brawling demi-god, harsh Her- 
cules, 

Has power to hurt thy placid spirit— 
power 

To crush thy joyous instincts every 
hour, 

To weary thee with woes for mortals 
stored— 

Red gold (coined hatred) and the 
tyrant’s sword. 

Then, then, O sad Antzeus, wilt thou 
yearn 

For dense green woodlands and the 
fragrant fern ;— 


Prone the mor- 
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Then stretch thy form upon the 
sward, and rest 

From worldly toil on Hertha’s gracious 
breast ; 

Plunge in the foaming river, or divide, 

With happy arms, grey ocean’s mur- 
murous tide. 

And, drinking thence each solitary 
hour 

Immortal beauty and immortal power, 

Thou mayst the buffets of the world 
efface, 

And live a Titan of earth’s earliest 
race, 


Among the very miscellaneous 
collection of journals to which 
Collins acted as editor or con- 
tributor was the Owl, a quite 
unique publication, edited by some 
young diplomats, with Laurence 
W. Oliphant at their head, whose 
initials reversed formed the title 
of the journal. The Owl knew 
too much, and shewed that it 
knew, and so had to be seriously 
admonished by the higher powers. 
We could well do to-day with its 
political sharp-shooting, with its 
fearless projection into view of 
things behind the scenes, before 
they were dressed up for their 
public appearance. The Owl gave 
four pages, a trifle larger in size 
and less in amount of matter than 
the Atheneum, for sixpence! It 
had no first number, but its 
thousand and first appeared on 
the 27th of April, 1864, and it 
was continued erratically until its 
career closed in 1866. For the 
greater part of the time Mortimer 
Collins was a constant and very 
noticeable contributor, of political 
verse, society verse, an occasional 
poem, and some classical transla- 
tions. Here is one of the prettiest, 
and perhaps the best known, of 
his contributions :— 


Ap Cutogn, M.A. 
(Fresh from her Cambridge Exami- 
nation.) 
Lady, very fair are you, 
And your eyes are very blue, 
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And your hose ; 
And your brow is like the snow, 
And the various things you know 

Goodness knows. 


And the rose-flush on your cheek 
And your algebra and Greek 
Perfect are ; 
And that loving, lustrous eye 
Recognises in the sky 
Every star. 


You have pouting, piquant lips, 
You can doubtless an eclipse 
Calculate : 
But for your cerulean hue 
I had certainly from you 
Met my fate. 


If, by an arrangement dual, 
I were Adams mixed with Whewell, 
Then some day 
I, as wooer, perhaps might-come 
To so sweet an Artium 
Magistra, 


And the answer came, in equally 
crisp verse, the following week. 
Both are reprinted in the volume 
entitled ‘‘The Inn of Strange 
Meetings.” 

The following is charmingly 
Horatian :— 


Owts at RicHMOND. 


On the terrace high above the Royal 
river 
Let me wander with the prettiest 
of girls, 
While the soft breeze makes the sum- 
mer leafage shiver, 
While it flutters ’mid my lady’s 
flying curls— 
And perchance along the 
brink 
Comes from Pembroke Lodge, 
to think, 
The most prolix of epistolary earls. 


Let the wines be iced deliciously, the 
ladies’ 
Eyes as lustrous as the star of even- 
tide, 
Every bore banished far away to 
es, 
Every wit in his wit’s most perfect 
pride— 
Till the happy summer day 
Into twilight fades away, 
Even as other happy days too have 
died. 
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Drink your chalice of champagne with 
the foam on’t ; 
Grasp the glory of your life ere it 
dies ; 
Seize the evanescent essence of the 
moment, 
For it passes like the hue of sunset 
skies; ‘ 
And the days grow dull and 
dim. 
And the man grows grey 
and grim, 
And for joyous Richmond dinners 
far too wise. 


Our rhymer came within a stone’s 
throw of this terrace, and “ high 
above the Royal river,” to die. 
Mr. Edmund Yates pointed out an 
unconsciously prophetic little poem, 
in which Richmond, death, and 
the month in which he passed 
away, came all together. 

In 1866 he obtained daily work 
on the Globe newspaper, of which, 
for a period, he was joint editor. 
This necessitated hisliving a bache- 
lor life in chambers in Londen, 
while he could only visit the Knowl 
Hill cottage at the end of the week. 
Bachelor life was not the life for 
him; and his wife, always his 
sweetheart, became a sort of ideal 
and angelic being to him, while 
his ruder life flowed apart. She 
was now in delicate health, and, 
though ever young in spirit, the 
years that separated her from 
him were more cruelly manifest 
than ever. And yet they had 
merry times, like boy and girl 
again, between-whiles, under the 
tall limes of the Know! Hill gar- 
den. 

In 1867 was started a brilliant, 
fashionable, but somewhat frothy, 
illustrated journal—Fchoes from the 
Clubs. To this Collins was a con- 
stant contributor of such efferves- 
cent rhymes as the character of the 
publication required. This regular 
hack-work of Pegasus did not quite 
spoil him, but the frivolous non- 
sense required of him considerably 
affected his style, and he became 
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the most fluent writer of what is 
strictly society verse, as opposed 
to poetry proper. He returned at 
times to his old love, but his repu- 
tation became established as a 
versifier rather than a genuine 
singer, a poetaster rather than a 
poet. What conclusion else could 
a public come to from a succession 
of trifles such as this ?— 


What beauty ineffable flashes 
From many an exquisite child ; 
Soft eyes beneath long drooping lashes 
Give glances that drive a man wild! 
There are girls who will flirt with a 
poet, 
And girls who are wiser and won’t ; 
And girls who are nice and who know 
it, 
And girls who are nicer and don’t ; 
And the Clicquot from Fortnum and 
Mason’s 
(Is it Clicquot ?) right eagerly slips 
From its priscn of crystal, and hastens 
To kiss their delicious young lips. 


The Knowl Hill life, in spite of 
the rude breaches upon it, afforded 
our poet the serenity that was re- 
quired for his higher work, and 
here he enlarged that insight into, 
and love for, all the things of 
nature which marks him superior 
to those who know only that 
feverish effervescence into which 
he also dipped at times. We find 
in “The Comedy of Dreams,” that 
series of fragments at once mystic 
and humorous— 

Rapuak. : Why am I thus so wild in 
wayward wandering ? 

Astroiwocos: Madness like this was 
written in your horoscope. 

Into this madness, breaking it 

with light, comes poetry :— 

There fluttered by 

Wings of the merle, gay caroller, who 
sleeps 

Upon a beechen bough in the far 
forest deeps. 


And now it is the world that is 
mad and he the sane :— 


He was not fain ’mid the mad world 
to win 
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Power or renown from the sparse 
overflow 

Of Fortune’ horn. To him three 
things were fair— 

True love, unfettered song, and the 
wooing summer-air. 


An aphorism of Collins’s is worth 
meade, and it is an excellent 
touch-stone of poetic value: 
“* Poetry of a high kind requires 
two elements—sanity and magic.” 
In his own poetry, whatever may 
be said of his life, both dwell har- 
moniously together. Other critical 
sayings come to our memory :— 
“Satire is emphatically not 
poetry.” ‘‘ True poetry gives us 
thought in its very essence; it is 
intellectual pemmican.” 

At Knowl Hill he wrote the 
best poetry of this period, portions 
of which are to be found in Zemple 
Bar between 1861 and 1867. His 
little daughter, in an adjoining 
room, had often gone to sleep to 
the rhythmic scratching of his pen, 
and when she had become as old 
as twelve, instead of sleeping, 
would sit at a big table by him and 
write romances. She essayed verse 
too, and one day, a few years later, 
after her careless wont had left on 
the tablea new-made sonnet, which, 
when she came to look for it, was 
not to be found. It was lost, until 
a “proof” came from the office of 
the Dublin University Magazine, 
containing the terse little poem, 
duly 7 with her full name; a 
thing for her to gaze at with 
wonder the whole day. This was 
her father’s mischief. 

He was a singular father, send- 
ing his child to no school—he 
abominated the atmosphere of 
ladies’ schools—but leading her 
to stray naturally among the ripest 
fields of English literature. Find- 
ing that with all his old tutorial 
ability it was hopeless to fix in her 
memory the dry exactitude of the 
multiplication table, while in the 
arithmetic of verse her ear was 
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quick to detect a flaw, his teach- 
ings were desultory, and consisted 
of fragments of philosophy, rather 
than the forcing down of masses 
of the memoria technica of grammar 
and geography. This is the kind 
of saying of his that is remem- 
bered :— 


‘Our grand political plans must 
appear about as important to the 
Deity, as the dog Sam’s fussy arrange- 
ment of the straw in his kennel before 
he curls himself up to sleep appears 
to us!” 


Dogs Collins loved, though not 
so much as birds. When he was 
going for a tramp through Hunts, 
in 1865, an incident delayed him, 
of which he afterwards wrote— 


*¢ When at length I started, it was 
in rather a melancholy mood, for a 
fine St. Bernard puppy, whom we 
had christened Tory, had just com- 
mitted involuntary suicide by running 
under the wheel of a cart. Poor 
fellow ! what a fine honest head he 
had, and what kindly eyes! I know 
a young lady who wept when we 
buried him. 

He lies in the soft earth under the 
grass, 

Where they who love him often pass ; 

And his grave is under a tall young 


ime, 

In whose boughs the pale green hop 
flowers climb ; 

But his spirit—where does his spirit 
rest | 

It was God who made him—God 
knows best.” 


When living at Knowl Hill, 
about 1863-6, Collins was very 
fond of walking tours through the 
English counties, recording his 
experiences afterwards in a maga- 
zine article. Respecting such 
walks he tells an amusing story :— 

** A grave and steady old uncle of 
mine, who has always deemed litera- 
ture a beggarly craft, when he heard 
of my perambulating certain counties 
said, ‘Gone on the tramp, is 
Well, I always expected it.’”’ 


Some of these accounts are suit- 
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able to our present paper, as giving 
particulars of his early life. 
The following is from the paper 
‘‘Through Somerset,”’ published 
in Zemple Bar, in October, 1866:— 


‘A delicious morning of August, 
with a cool fresh breeze driving a few 
fleecy clouds over a light blue sky, 
and I look once more from the rail- 
way station upon that pleasant city of 
Bath, crescent rising above crescent 
from the Avon. Twenty years or 
thereabouts must have passed since I 
set foot in Bath, though I have 
caught many a glimpse of it from the 
rail. William Beckford was alive im 
those days—the marvellous million- 
aire who wrote ‘ Vathek’ and 
astonished Byron. We used to see 
him riding slowly along the streets, 
followed by his groom with a bag of 
coppers for the poor; and whenever 
he dismounted, the groom transferred 
himself to his master’s saddle, ap- 
parently to keep it warm, Well 
do I remember the sale after his 
death of his superb collection of 
things curious and beautiful. The 
old tower builder, who had a passion 
for stony summits and far prospects, 
lies sarcophagised in red granite be- 
side his last high edifice on Lansdown, 
But, alack ! those two swift-flown de- 
cades have taken away more than the 
eccentric millionaire. 

What a chill this great interval of 
time gives one, when re-entering a 
city wherein there were a of wel- 
coming friends ! 

Youth is not at the helin now, nor 
pleasure at the prow ; too probably, 
while business steers, caution is keep- 
ing a sharp look-out ahead for those 
confounded rocks of insolvency.” 


How beautifully calm and quiet is 


the Cathedral Green, with the qua- 
drangular Deanery to the north of it ! 
This was the charming decanal retreat 
which inspired certain Praedesque 
verses, called 
Tue Dean’s DauaurTer. 

Calm, silent, sunny, whispereth 

No tone about that sleepy Deanery, 
Save when the mighty organ’s breath 

Came husht through endless aisles 

of greenery ; 
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No eastern breezes swung in air 
The great elm-boughs, or crisped 
the ivy ; 
The powers of nature seemed aware 
Dean Willmot’s motto was Dormivi. 


Having been foiled in my attempt 
‘to reach the border, I took steam, and 
found myself at Bristol, a city much 
to my taste. Well do I remember it 
a quarter of a century ago, when the 
ghost of Felix Farley still walked (a 
right honourable ghost); when my 
friend Walter Thornbury permeated 
his sensitive imagination with its an- 
tiquities ; when the Bishop of Oxford’s 
pet preachers preached at Lower 

aston. Ah! times have changed— 
the Bush Inn is a thing of the past ; 
the Clifton Suspension Bridge is com- 
pleted ; and there is no one left who 
remembers John Eagles. Dear dirty 
old Bristol, with thy streets of corn 
and of wine, how well do I love thee ! 
How gladly would I see once more 
the slightly stooping form of the most 
gigantic journalist (save Jacob 
Omnium) that ever stepped, passing 
the Post-office to do his matutine 
marketing ! How gladly would I taste 
once more his white port wine !” 


Here is a still earlier reminis- 


cence. In Temple Bar for February, 


1865, a tramp ‘‘ Through Wilts” 
brings back the writer to old 
scenes :—‘‘In this town of West- 
bury I went to school about twenty 
years ago [he omits to say that it 
was not as scholar but as teacher }, 
and have never visited it since. 
. . . L had easy access to all the 
Poets’ Corners of newspapers in 
the neighbourhood; but now be- 
hold me in Fraser, with an In- 

oldsby kind of ballad called ‘ Sir 
Willoughby Ware,’ for which I 
received a cheque for three guineas. 
The idea that verse could be turned 
into money was to me utterly new.” 
What a pity the knowledge thus 
gained could not have been for- 
gotten for an interval of a year or 
two during his maturity ! 

There is a part of the world 
where it might be thought a man 


would be free of “ interviewers,” 
and that is the sudarium of a Turk- 
ish Bath in England, albeit in 
Rome it would have been the very 
haunt of the gossiping journalist. 
But here is an account of Mortimer 
Collins which we take from some 
papers from various journals, ga- 
thered together by the proprietors 
of the Hammam :— 


“* Observe the foot of one of those oc- 
cupants of the canvas-backed couches, 
Yes, you are right—ex pede Herculem, 
You can’t see that man’s face, 
but we know it. That man is a Her- 
cules, indeed a boxeur manqué. Some 
one said of him once, a man whose 
clenched fist might fell the traditional 
ox, yet when the fingers of that hand 
are only closed about a pen, what 
dainty, delicate, Arielesque work they 
do! Hercules is a poet, subtle, 
thinking, fanciful, graceful, passion- 
ate, tender. Everyone knows him; 
no one knows him enough. He re- 
minds you, when after reading him 
you see him, of the Nasmyth hammer, 
somehow, that can smite hard things 
so hard, and yet touch tender things 
so softly.” 


In the ‘‘ Comedy of Dreams ” 
Collins wrote :— 


Our life is full of mystery, of irony ; 
You meet a woman or a man unknown 


to you, 
And all is changed for you through all 
eternity. 


We may compare this with an 
autobiographic reminiscence in the 
published account of a walk 
through Berks, which included a 
digression over the border into 
Gloucestershire :— 


‘* Most of us can fix upon a time and 
place at which the whole current of 
our future life was determined by a 
single event. If, after years of 
changeful adventure, you come back 
to the tranquil country village where 
that event occurred, the effect upon 
the mind is very remarkable, but en- 
tirely indescribable. It was thus 
with me at Lechlade. The somno- 
lent little town was unchanged— 
unchanged as the river Isis, upon 
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which it stands. The very same 
grocer was selling tea and sugar over 
the very same counter that Saturday 
afternuon. The old house, not far 
from the town, in which I had dwelt, 
seemed unaltered. There clung to 
the balcony the same perfumed cle- 
matis which had clustered above 
brown tresses long yearsago. I could 
fancy a slender hand pushing aside 
these troublesome tendrils, rich with 
constellated bloom. If I could in 
poetic form, reproduce the feelings 
which came upon me as I thus revi- 
sited the half-forgotten past—as I 
thus encountered my boyish, enthu- 
silastic, unspoilt, uncynical self—I 
think it would be worth reading. But 
I cannot do it. They have refreshed 
me, those strange sensations ; that 
draught of the magic fountain has 
somewhat lessened the world-weari- 
ness which a man cannot but feel as he 
nears the end of his eighth lustrum ; 
and as I pass onward I hum the deli- 
cious ballad of Spain— 
* Fonte frida, fonte frida, 
Fonte frida, y con amor !’ ” 

This was the beginning: here 
is the end, copied from the family 
Bible: ‘‘ My darling died at Knowl 
Hill on the morning of August 
the 5th, 1867. ‘Cor cordium.’”’ 
And her simple epitaph he com- 
posed thus :—‘‘ Susanne annos sep- 
temdecim uxort amate atque amanti 
merens posuit Mortimer Collins.” 
The following sonnet was written 
beside her unclosed coffin :— 


I want to tell her that I loved her 
well : 
She knew it, but I want to tell her 
80. 
Death is too strong, and I must let 
her go, 
Unknowing if, where happy spirits 
dwell, 
She hears my cry of grief. 
her shell, 
White as thefuneral marble’s statue- 
snow, 
Sne lies, whose cheek had once so 
soft a glow; 
Her dear brown eyes, whose meaning 
none could tell 
Better than I, are closed for ever- 
more. 


Within 
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How would they open, if she could 
but hear, 
And look upon me with her loving 
light ! 
Too weak my voice to reach the im- 
mortal shore, 
Too far her spirit has fled, my heart 
tocheer — 
With loving sound or visionary 
sight. 


Not very long afterwards, but 
after a second marriage which he 
entered upon, the dampness of 
that same Knowl Hill cottage 
struck down Collins with rheu- 
matic fever, which led on to 
an affection of the heart, and 
from that time for several years 
death was slowly and imperceptibly 
coming on. The thought of it at 
the last had no sad effect upon 
him. An old doctor reproached 
him for a humorous observation at 
such a time, and he answered 
innocently enough, ‘‘ If a man be 
humorous, may he not be humor- 
ous to the end?” He said cheer- 
fully that he was going ‘to 
kingdom come”; but when the 
body’s clearness was blurred and 
the spirit confused by the struggle 
of the heart, then physically 
breaking, his mystic sight was 
clouded, and among the few 
words he said through the night, 
when the huge frame could 
find no rest, was a sort of half- 
conscious inquiry, made not im- 
patiently, but as if he had 
momentarily lost his way, ‘‘ Where 
is the Presiding Spirit ?” 

He had apparently splendid 
health up to the last, and his physi- 
cal frame was perfect on the day 
when thesurgical knife entered it to 
find out the organic flaw. But he 
had unconsciously been failing ina 
small degree for some time. He 
remarked one day, ‘‘ I can under- 
stand now how people when walk- 
ing speak of uphill and downhill. 
I never noticed any difference 
before.” 
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Those who look at the long list 
of Mortimer Collins’s novels,— 
something over forty volumes in 
the form in which they appeared— 
might be disposed to imagine that 
they formed his lifetime’s work. 
But he was nearly forty years old 
when he wrote the first (at the 
suggestion, by the way, of Dr. 
Waller, poet himself, a very 
favourite author and friend of 
Mortimer’s, and then editor of the 
Dublin University Magazine), and 
he was but forty-nine when he 
died. A perfect age to die at, he 
would have said in his fanciful 
way, being the square of the per- 
fect number seven ; that is, if one 
cannot make one’s century by 
reaching the square of ten. 

The novels are not his best 
work, the later ones being the 
product of a part of his life that 
was somewhat confined and, if 
idyllic, rather heavily so. He 
gave little labour to his novels 
beyond the drudgery of writ- 
ing them, which in the case of 
some occupied only five or six 
weeks. The one thing he would 
not give was himself, and espe- 
cially to work done deliberately 
for coin as this was. But they 
produced a larger return than any 
other kind of work, and an income 
that would have been a com- 
fortable one if fortunately ad- 
ministered. 

“I do not see any plot in life,” 
he observed d propos of the con- 
struction of the novel, but he 
failed to see that the vivid interest 
of actual life, lost when the picture 
is only on paper, must be repre- 
sented or made up for by some 
coucentration. 

These romances, with all their 
faults, abound with good quali- 
ties of their own. They are 
in excellent English; they hold 
thoughts well worth gathering 
from them, and scraps of song 
worth reading through the easy 
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pages to find. There is little deep 
character study, but there are 
many bright pictures of wholesome 
life. An incident will shew how 
averse was the habit of his mind 
from dramatic construction. A 
friend suggested that, in a novel 
about to be written, the whole 
action of the story should be con- 
fined within a single day and that 
the work should be entitled “From 
Midnight to Midnight.” The sug- 
gestion was adopted, but instead 
of its resulting in any intensity of 
dramatic centre, the time was split 
up into hours, and the action, for 
any matterof unity and point, might 
as well have been extended over 
twenty-four weeks. 

With his last published novel 
was found to be completely filled 
the shelf devoted to such works of 
his. He pointed this out, and 
asked what was to be done when 
the next onecame. But the extra 
space was never called for. 

‘We have referred several times 
to the mystic element in Mortimer 
Collins, which was philosophic as 
well as poetic. With some what 
spark they have of this is made 
the most of to the verge of un- 
reality ; with him it was full, vivid, 
and rather repressed than allowed 
to grow vaporous. It was lost sight 
of by many who felt only lis 
abounding physical life, and his 
deep love for external nature. 
What he would have become when 
the sense-life yielded to life more 
interior—a process that was evi- 
dently beginning in him—it is 
strange to imagine. Here is his 
own speculation which touches the 
subject :— 

‘* It seemed to me, as I looked over 
the old gray parapet [of the Hamp- 
shire river Test], that if I lived to be 
eighty, there would shine from be- 
yond the inevitable river a light too 
dazzling for me to see plainly our 
ordinary mundane affairs.” 


He never looked, it will be seen, 
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for what the world calls maturity, 
which is often mere worldliness. 

The following is from ‘The 
Two Worlds ” :— 


Very far off its marble cities seem— 
Very far off—beyond our sensual 
dream— 
Its woods, unruffled by the wild 
winds’ roar ; 
Yet does the turbulent surge 
Howl on its very verge ; 
One moment—and we breathe with- 
in the evermore. 


The mystical element which with 
his inmost poetry was hidden from 
many of those who surrounded 
Collins in his later years, brought 
him into sympathy with men of a 
large sphere of life. The fuller 
the sphere, the more extended the 
sympathies. Here, for instance, 
is the expression of Dr. Garth 
Wilkinson, editor of Swedenborg, 
and Blake, and author of that 
grand epic in prose, ‘“‘ The Human 
Body and its connection with 
Man ”’:—“‘ I seemed to be prepared 
for his death, though, when I met 
him in the winter, his life looked 
more vigorous than that of any in 
our party, and his manly cheer was 
stronger. It is to me as if spirit 
was given him for this great jour- 
ney. It had been my hope to 
spend a day with him in his country 
home, and to enjoy its scenes in 
the company of a delightful poet, 
worthy of the woodlands of Eng- 
land. Now I shall think of him 
as one sometimes permitted to be 
near me, until, as I trust, I may 
hail him as a fellow-worker in the 
New England of the spiritual 
world. . . How soon the strongman 
passes onwards; and what a testi- 
mony that is, that he is trans- 
planted for use to another exereise 
of power.” 

The specialty of Mortimer Col- 
lins’s poetic work, whether light 
or serious (and he is not always 
in that ‘trifling vein of good- 
humoured banter which,” says the 
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Atheneum, ‘‘is the special character- 
istic of his verse”’), is that he moves 
so unconstrainedly, with, as it were, 
an unconscious music. To impreg- 
nate one’s self with his lyrics is to 
become, often to one’s own sur- 
prise, a somewhat severe critic of 
the more ambitious productions of 
other writers. The same peculiar 
grace of movement we find occa- 
sionally in Edgar Poe, as in:— 
Helen, thy beauty is to me 

Like those Nicéan barks of yore 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 

The weary way-worn wanderer bore 

To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 

Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 


Here is a stanza of Swinburne’s, 
of which Collins once declared his 
especial appreciation: it shews the 
same bird-like quality :-— 


If I were what the words are, 
And love were like the tune, 
With double sound and single 
Delight our lips would mingle, 
With kisses glad as birds are 
‘That get sweet rain at noon ; 
If I were what the words are, 
And love were like the tune. 


The idea here is a trifle complex, 
but the music is exquisite. Keats 
has the same perfection :-— 

Thou wast not born for death, im- 
morta! Bird ! 

No hungry generations tread thee 

down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night 
was heard 

In ancient days by emperor and 

clown ; 
Perhaps the self-same song that found 
a path 

Through the sad heart of Ruth, 

when, sick for home, 

She stood in tears amid the alien 

corn ; 
The same that oft times hath 

Charmed magic casements, opening 

cn the foam 

Of perilous seas, in fairy lands 

forlorn. 
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All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
Are all but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. 


How simple the words, and yet 
how they swell and become trans- 
lucent with the glow that lives in 
them. Or, again :— 


Five miles meandering with a mazy 
motion, 

Through wood and dale the sacred 
river ran, 

Then reached the caverns measure- 
less to man, 

And sank in tumult to a lifeless 
ocean, 


Wordsworth has it wherever he 
is raised as it were out of him- 
self :— 


The Rainbow comes and goes, 

And lovely is the Rose ; 

The Moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens 

are bare, 

Waters on a starry night 

Are beautiful and fair ; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 
But yet I know where e’er I go, 

That there hath past away a glory 
from the earth. 


*~ * » * 


Our birth is but a sleep and a for- 
getting : 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s 
Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar. 


~ ~ * * 


Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal 


sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the 
shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling 
evermore. 


Shelley, of course, has the fairy 
quality in profusion :—The sky- 
lark is 


Coleridge has it in pre-eminence :— 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it 
heeded not. 


» * * * 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aérial hue 
Among the flowers and grass which 
screen it from the view. 


~ ” ” ~ 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not : 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell 
of saddest thought. 


Orin this is both the glamour and 
the music :— 


And the spring arose on the garden 


air, 

Like the Spirit of Love felt every- 
where ; 

And each flower and herb on earth’s 
dark breast 

Rose from the dreams of its wintry 
rest. 


But none ever trembled and panted 
with bliss 

In the garden, the field, or the wilder- 
ness, 

Like a doe in the noontide with love’s 
sweet want, 

As the companionless Sensitive Plant. 


Or again :— 


Yet now despair itself is mild, 
Even as the winds and waters 


are ; 
I could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne and yet must 
bear, — 
Till death like sleep might steal 
on me, 
And I might feel in the warm air 
My cheek grow cold, and hear the 
sea 
Breathe o’er my dying brain its last. 
monotony. 


If Mortimer Collins is but a 
writer of society verse, he will 
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ignobly fail in comparison with 
such as these. Proximity will be 
enough to effect it. Has he their 
music, has he that upsurging 
inner feeling, that mystic glow 
which transfigures words and 
makes poetry? As to his rhythmic 
facility there can be no doubt. 
The writers contributing these 
papers cannot but repeat that, 
as a matter of rhyme only, they 
know nothing more exquisite 
than the lines already quoted from 
‘‘The Ivory Gate” :— 


Then the oars of Ithaca dip so 
Silently into the sea, 

That they wake not sad Calypso— 
And the Hero wanders free. 


They seem to make vivid the 
almost soundless plash of oars in 
a perfectly tranquil sea; and the 
rhymes meet so softly that they 
suggested to the writer the reflec- 
tion that rhymes should fall almost 
_imperceptibly, like shed rose- 
leaves, and not with the heavy 
definite sound of a sledge-hammer. 
Collins used the metaphor in a 
paper on the ‘Art and Accomplish- 
ment of Verse,” and wrote making 
pleasant acknowledgment of its 
source. 

We do not profess to be able to 
make the best final selection from 
the relics of Collins’s muse, but the 
following may be enough to enable 
judgments to be come to whether 

e be poet or verse writer. 

This is from his earliest collec- 
tion :— 


Oh, the beauty of the sunset, deepen- 
ing in purple hues— 

And when Hesper rises slowly, bring- 
ing on the twilight dews, 

Where the woodland streamlets ripple 
through the dusky avenues. 


O Thou giver of all goodness ! we, the 
children of this earth, 

Ever would desire to praise Thee, 
though our songs are nothing worth, 

For the rich and fragrant summer, for 

its music and its mirth— 
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For the dense green odorous woods,. 
for the sky’s unclouded dome, 

For the calm sea tossing lightly endless 
lines of starry foam, 

Which shall thunder on for ever, ’till 
Thou take Thy people home. 


Then from the Midwinter Chant :— 


Yea, the power of earth is passing, like 
the morning’s glittering rime, 

And theswiftest of Thine angels guides 
the chariot of Time 

Onward to the end of all things, 
onward to the Holy clime. 


This seems to us simple, manly, 
unaffected, of suitable music, and 
too real to be mere verse. 

We will take now the Nightin- 
gale’s song from ‘The British 
Birds.” 


This is Air’s sweet City— 
Builded by the birds ; 
And I sing a ditty, 
More of sound than words. 
Pure voice of purest zther that this 
planet girds. 


Sunsets now will glisten 
Brighter than before ; 
Children now will listen 
On the wild west shore 
For vesper music sweeter than any 
heard of yore. 


Look up, wandering lover, 
To the sunset sky ! 
Can you not discover 
With visionary eye, 
A river in the heavens, great mansions 
built thereby ? 


Here all dreams have vanished 
Which ’mid fools prevail ; 
Vices all are banished 
Beyond our radiant pale. 
We live, and love, and sing, and 
through clear ether sail. 


Happy when we wander, 
Happy in our nests ; 
Never do we ponder 
Of the Fates’ behests ; 
Our life flies through wide space, our 
love on soft moss rests. 


Oh! to pierce the zenith 
Which no steps have trod, 
Where the birds’ eye kenneth 
Marvellous touch of God— 
And then to flutter down on dew- 
cooled emerald sod ! 
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Oh ! the sphere to girdle, 
Voyage like a dream ; 
See the keen ice curdle, 
See bright oceans gleam, 
Look down on mighty cities that mere 
toy-towns seem. 


We can dart, drift, dally, 
Dream upon the wing, 
Woo in woodland valley, 
Twitter, chatter, sing : 
For very joy we live, and for no other 
thing. 


Now our City’s founded 
On the virgin verge 
Of the sky, and bounded 
By the cloudy surge— 
So into civic life we suddenly 
emerge. 


In our Town reign beauty, 
Peace, and love, and song : 
Never any duty, 
Since never any wrong : 
No fear, because air-dwellers are 
always safe and strong. 


Deeper still and deeper, 
Into air I go. 
Dream, O loving sleeper, 
And dream of love, for, lo! 
Thy dream shall be fulfilled, 
since Procne tells thee so. 


The same idealism inspires this as 
the better-known poem, ‘“ My 
Thrush,” (published in Zemple Bar 
in August, 1864,) which is full of 
deeper feeling :— 


All through the sultry hours of June, 
From morning blithe to golden noon, 
And till the star of evening climbs 
The grey-blue East, a world too soon, 
Theresingsa Thrush amid the limes. 


God’s poet, hid in foliage green, 
Sings endless songs, himself unseen ; 
Right seldom come his silent times. 
Linger, ye summer hours serene ! 
Sing on, dear Thrush, amid the 
limes ! 


May I not dream God sends thee 
there, 
Thou mellow angel of the air, 
Even to rebuke my earthly rhymes 
With music’s soul, all praise and 
prayer ? 
Is that thy lesson in the limes ? 
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Closer to God art thou than I ; 
His miustrel thou, whose brown wings 


fi 
Through silent ether’s sunnier 
climes. 
Ah, never may thy music die ! 

Sing on, dear Thrush, amid the 

limes ! 

The following strong stanzas 
are from ‘‘A Poet’s Philosophy,” 
Temple Bar, August, 1865, and 
“Inn of Strange Meetings,” 
1871 :— 


Dew on the lawns, and fragrance of 
fresh flowers, 
And magical song of mellow- 
throated birds— 
A beauty untransmutable to words: 
Such is the vision of the morning 
hours ; 
When fade the urns of night in 
saffron skies, 
And light and love return to young 
dream-haunted eyes. 


” * * * 
Is life a dream, and death a sleep, 
and love 


The only thing immortal? Who 
would care 
To be received into the ambient air, 
Or traverse ether like a cloud, above 
The happy homes of mortals? Must 
the soul 
Be formlessly absorbed into the in- 
finite whole ? 


I shall pass into the Morning 
Land 
As now from sleep into the life of 
morn ; 
Live the new life of the new world, 
unshorn 
Of the swift brain, the executing 
hand ; 
See the dense darkness 
withdrawn, 
As when Orion’s sightless eyes dis- 
cerned the dawn. 


I shall behold it : I shall see the utter 
Glory of sunrise heretofore unseen, 
Freshening the woodland ways with 

brighter green, 

And calling into life all wings that 

flutter, 

All throats of music and all eyes of 

light, 

And driving o’er the verge the intoler- 

able night. 


No: 


suddenly 
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We will conclude with the 
stately music of ‘‘ Coming of Age,” 
of a stanza of which one of the 
contributors to this paper obtained 
insertion in Punch at the time of 
the author’s death. We may turn 
to the question we asked on the 
first page of these papers, ‘‘ How 
far is the life of a man as it is 
 agreey to our gaze his essential 
ife, and how far merely circum- 
stantial,” and in this poem see 
its most hopeful answer :— 


The poet may tread earth sadly, 
Yet is he Dreamland’s king, 

And the fays, at his bidding, gladly 
Visions of beauty bring ; 

But his joys will be rarer, finer, 
Away from this earthly stage, 

When he, who is now a minor, 

Comes of age. 


For him soft leaflets cluster, 
Of violet, ivy, and vine ; 

For him leaps livelier lustre 
From purple depth of wine ; 

Pauses the song of the sirens, 
Closes the Sibyl’s page, 

Till he, whom earth environs, 

Comes of age. 


He seems to the moiling million 
A very pestilent knave ; 
Yet the sky is his pavilion, 
And the maiden moon his slave ; 
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And the gea, with its myriad laughter, 

And maddening freaks of rage, 
Owns him who, a king hereafter, 

Comes of age. 
The wailing winds and the thunder, 

And the roar of a war that whirls, 
Breaking great realms asunder, 

And the merry songs of girls, 

All in one music mingle, 

All the great joys presage, 

Of the poet who, royal and single, 
Comes of age. 
Roll on, O tardy cycle, 

Whose death is the poet’s birth ! 
Blow soon, great trump of Michael, 

Shatter the crust of earth ! 

Let the slow spheres turn faster ; 

Hasten the heritage 
Of him who, as life’s true master, 

Comes of age ! 

What is wanted, to put to the 
best use the large and valuable 
stores that Mortimer Collins has left 
us, is a volume of choice poems and 
sparkling passages. There is much 
that is worth extracting from the 
long series of essays and romances, 
in prose as well as in verse. The 
work requires one willing to take 
some trouble, and able to discern 
between the mere chaff which the 
poet himself is no longer here to 
blow away, and the true grair, 
sound and clean and germinative. 


K. M. ©. 
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A PEEP INTO TRANSYLVANIA. 


Prrnars, of all the mountain 
countries of Europe, Transylvania, 
the Switzerland of the East, is the 
least generally known. Little 
wonder, indeed, that this should be 
the case, for it is far out of the 
usual beat of the regular tourist, 
to whom Vienna, or, at most, Buda- 
Pesth, forms the Ultima Thule 
of a wandering experience. More- 
over, up to a comparatively recent 
date ‘Transylvania was almost 
entirely unconnected with the 
Magyar capital by that iron chain 
which is now fast extending itself 
even along out-of-the-way regions 
such as these. Five years ago the 
railroad had only penetrated to 
Hermanstadt ; now it has reached 
Cronstadt, and found an outlet at 
one of the Carpathian passes. 

Few countries, perhaps, can be 
visited with greater profit to the 
health, the heart, and the brain of 
the weary toiler of the West than 
this remote corner among the 
hills. Transylvania possesses every 
attraction—fine mountains, pure 
air, lovely scenery, healthy towns 
and villages. Its mountains, while 
they cannot reach the shoulders of 
their Alpine rivals, are still well 
worth a glimpse, for they abound 
in views of the utmost beauty, and 
in a fund of mineral wealth of 
which few can form any conception. 
The myriad rills which purl from 
their craggy sides, the mass of 
foliage in which they are enveloped, 
combine to form a picture alto- 
gether new to the explorer of 
snow-capped peak, glacier, and 


avalanche. They cannot, however, 
be designated as tame, though 
they are, perhaps, more lovely than 
grand. The home of the bear, the 
wild boar, and the wolf, the 
Carpathians should be fascinating 
ground to the enterprising sports- 
man; while innumerable trout- 
streams, filled with the finest 
fish, might attract the tired 
wanderer to linger. The inhabi- 
tants of these mountains, I may 
here observe, often eat their trout 
raw, and have to be instructed 
how to cook it when lunch is being 
prepared for the traveller. There 
are also mineral baths, which have 
gained a great renown among the 
gentry of the surrounding regions. 
The Hungarian noble and the 
Roumanian boyard come alike to 
drink of the healing waters. The 
pleasant Saxon towns from which 
Transylvania derives its German 
name of Siebenbiirgen are a perfect 
model of cleanliness and comfort, 
and the trim villages dotted in 
profusion over the maize-grown 
plain and by the side of the 
jutting rock, testify in eloquent ex- 
pressions to the thrifty and hard- 
working habits of the native popu- 
lations. 

Transylvania is, par excellence, a 
land of the primitive type, a species 
of earthly paradise yet unmarred 
by the vices and follies of the 
civilised world. It is so pure, so 
fresh, that it seems a region apart, 
a sweet well undefiled of poetry 
and romance. But it has a history 
too, and that none of the most 
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joyous. A very slight sketch of 
this will answer our purpose here. 
Forming, like its sister of Rou- 
mania, a portion of the ancient 
Dacia, Transylvania shared the lot 
of the conquered province when it 
fell into Trajan’s hands. The 
early Daco-Roman inhabitants 
were compelled to submit to the 
incursions of the countless hordes 
which hurried on from East to 
West in one continual stream ; but 
the mountains afforded a happy 
asylum to the fugitive, and pre- 
served the settlers from the oppres- 
sion and massacre which tortured 
their brethren of the plains. So 
there were always Roumanian 
colonies blessed with a certain 
amount of prosperity, and secure 
from undue molestation. When 
the huge armies of Attila passed, 
a veritable scourge, over the pro- 
vinces of Central Europe, some of 
the soldiers remained behind in 
the hill country bordering on 
Moldavia, at the sources of the 
Olto, preserving the true Hunnish 
physiognomy: a type, it may be 
remarked, by no means as bad as 
it has been represented in legendary 
lore. These were the Szeklers, 
the prototypes of the famous 
hussar. The Szeklers are magni- 
ficent men, speaking the purest 
Hungarian. They are Magyars 
of the Magyars, and have com- 
posed the very cream of the 
Austrian cavalry from time im- 
memorial ; their horses, uniforms, 
and equipments being second to 
none. Formerly the high reputa- 
tion of the Szekler hussars, and 
theirromantic mode of life, brought 
to them a multitude of British 
officers. The Hungarians—pro- 
perly so called—on their arrival in 
Transylvania united with their 
Szekler kinsmen, and under their 
king, Tuhutun, so utterly routed 
the Roumanian army, near Gyula, 
that the people, thoroughly dis- 
heartened, took an oath of fidelity 
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to the Magyars, in the plain which 
is named Eskiello to this day. The 
Magyars, having reduced the Rou- 
mans to a state of vassalage, 
divided amongst themselves their 
forts and estates. But another, 
and that not.the least interesting, 
element of the Transylvanian popu- 
lation now claims our attention. It 
wasabout the middle of the twelfth 
century that some Saxon colonists 
were invited by Geyza II. to settle 
in Siebenbiirgen, free rights and 
full privileges being guaranteed to 
them. Left in complete and un- 
disturbed enjoyment of their muni- 
cipal institutions, the Saxons soon 
throve, and their cities of Herman- 
stadt and Cronstadt bore witness to 
their rapid development. But ere 
long a dark cloud rose above the 
horizon. The hardy Osmanli came 
upon the scene, and Solyman, sepa~ 
rating Transylvania from Hungary, 
entrusted its government to Isa- 
bella, the widow of John Zapolya. 
The country, however, retained its 
social distinctions, the Magyar 
being the feudal lord, the Rouman 
the vassal and the tiller of the 
soil. In 1526, the Magyars of Hun- 
gary proper, in order to escape 
from the domination of the Sultan, 
voluntarily threw themselves into 
the arms of Austria, Transylvania 
only becoming subject to German 
rule in 1698, as a result of the 
Treaty of Carlowitz. But although 
Hungary and Transylvania had 
been rent asunder for more than a 
century and a half, the haughty 
Magyar had always held the pro- 
vince to be a dependency of 
the crown of St. Stephen. Fromthe 
seventeenth century Transylvania 
entirely participated in the fortunes 
of Hungary, and played a promi- 
nent part in the revolutionary wars 
of 1848. For the Rouman popu- 
lation, which comprised a large 
proportion of the sum total of the 
inhabitants, like the subject Scla- 
vonic races, rose em masse against 
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Hungarian oppression, and, united 
with the armies of Russia and 
Austria, completely bore down the 
power of the feudal lords. On the 
vedestal of the statue of Joseph 
I. at Vienna are inscribed the 
words, ‘‘ Felicitas Daciz,”’ in com- 
memoration of the good under- 
standing prevalent between the 
Roumans and the throne. 

As we have, therefore, noticed, 
the Transylvanians offer ample 
material for the study of the poli- 
tician and the man of the world. 
Magyars, Szeklers, Saxons, Rou- 
mans, Gipsies (of whom there are 
thousands in Hungary), Jews and 
Armenians, all form quite a little 
society of their own in this remote 
region ; and the varieties of type, 
style, and language cannot fail to 
prove interesting even to the most 
superficial observer. 

In order to give the reader some 
idea of lifein Transylvania, we shall 
select for description Cronstadt, 
as one of the best specimens of the 
Saxon settlements in this genial 
land. Cronstadt lies to the east of 
Hermanstadt, and not far from the 
Buzeo Pass, which connects the 
province with Wallachia. It is 
very old, and is surrounded by 
ramparts, walls, and trenches, now 
peacefully overgrown with ivy and 
other creeping plants. In the 
middle of the town, and close to 
the market square, is the grand 
Lutheran cathedral, a splendid 
relic of the past, though dark and 
dreary inside. It boasts some ex- 
cellent wood-carving; though we 
must except from praise the 
painted effigy of a saint which 
covers one of the panels of the 
papi as it is one of the most 

ideous figures we ever beheld in 
our travels. The organ enjoys 
a world-wide renown, and is only 
played in its full compass on rare 
and special occasions. There are 
also one or two Roman Catholic 
and Greek Orthodox churches in 
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the town. The market-place is 
an open square, filled with vener- 
able women in quaint costumes, 
who sit there from morning till 
night, and sell everything, from a 
hat and a pair of boots down to 
pipes and mammaliga, to the in- 
habitants and to their country . 
cousins, who flock in on certain 
days to lay in a stock of the 
necessary provisions. The light 
wines of Transylvania are to be 
procured here, as well as some 
of the best Hungarian wines. 
We shall never forget the 
Ofen-wein and the capital rum, the 
only good spirit here. It is curious, 
by the way, how Latin is still 
retained. All the inscriptions on 
arches and walls were in that 
tongue; and in the tavern window - 
appeared the word ‘“ Spiritus,’ 
printed on a large scroll, to shew 
that strong liquors could be pro- 
cured within. The streets are 
fairly regular, and are tolerably 
well paved; although the open 
drains, covered only with a fragile 
plank, which course along their 
sides still leave much to be 
desired in this respect. The 
houses all have an agreeable 
and well-to-do aspect; and many 
of the shops are very credit- 
able affairs. You have, by the 
way, sometimes to consult a 
chemist if you are taken ill, as 
there is only one doctor in the 
place, who is often called far away 
into the hills. Happily the spot 
is very healthy, as this fact alone 
would demonstrate. The new 
town, which lies without the 
old fortified one just described, 
is divided from it by an 
enormous gate, which heads a 
beautiful promenade called the 
Allée, where, twice in the week, 
the bands of the regiments in 
garrison perform. This is the 
Prater of Cronstadt, The best 
hotels, by the way, are either 
situated on the Allée itself or in 
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its immediate vicinity. We know of 
nothing more pleasant than to sit 
of a summer’s evening at one of 
the many little tables in this fine 
walk, drinking in, with the cooling 
Vienna beer, the strains of the 
splendid military bands, which 
play in alternate concert with the 
shrill pipes of the far-famed 
lavutari, or gipsy musicians. The 
laoutari are here, for some reason 
or another, even better than they 
are in Wallachia. Their music is 
wilder, more weird,more character- 
istic, in the mountain than in the 
plain. So, again, the voices of the 
countless pretty women who prattle 
in the Magyar accent sound even 
sweeter than those of their Rou- 
manian sisters with their Italian 
speech. And what an animating 
scene! Scores of dashing Hun- 
garian officers with clankingsabres, 
peasants in bright costumes, fair- 
haired Saxon girls, and Rouman 
maids with the brightest of eyes, 
and the blackest of tresses neatly 
tied into long flowing braids. 
There we see the Hungarian noble 
of the old school, arrayed in the 
national costume, and wearing a 
~~ of high top-boots of the most 
aultless make. There, too, isthe 
Wallachian boyard, seeking in the 
pure ether some refreshment after 
the oven-like atmosphere of Bucha- 
rest. After the promenade comes 
the social supper—they live in the 
German style here—and you wind 
up with a valse or two at one of 
the subscription-balls so much in 
vogue at the pleasant season of the 
year. Close to Cronstadt, and 
forming as it were a_ portion 
of the town itself, lies the Capel- 
lanberg, a little mountain whose 
summit is enveloped in a perennial 
cloud. It is, however, capable of 
easy ascent, as an ebnivelle path- 
way meanders up its flank. The 
view from this mountain is sur- 

assingly beautiful and instructive. 

t was, we may add, in the year 
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1849 the scene of a furious 
struggle between the Hungarian 
and the Russian forces; a struggle 
which some of the townspeople, at 
least, remember with bitter resent- 
ment. At the foot of the mountain 
is a lovely garden, planted with 
beautiful coe and flowers, and 
intersected by many a pleasant 
path, the resort of the younger 
generation. In this quarter too 
are the barracks, a cleanly and 
commodious building, which can 
accommodate a number of troops. 
A fortress erected on a low hill 
beyond the Allée is also worthy of 
notice. The military authorities 
attach great importance to this 
stronghold, and woe betide the 
incautious visitor whose love for 
the picturesque beguiles him into 
taking a sketch of its battlements. 
He will, if perceived by the 
ubiquitous sergeant, be led before 
the commandant, and forced to 
undergo asearching cross-examina- 
tion. The swimming-baths should 
not be forgotten. They are large 
and open; but the water, which 
flows from the mountain sides, 
is usually uncomfortably chilly. 
Cronstadt is,everything considered, 
one of the nicest little towns that 
one could wish to visit. It is 
well off in the matter of amuse- 
ment during the season, as in the 
winter months, and the hotels 
are good and inexpensive. You 
can live very fairly at these at 
the rate of ten shillings a day. 
Carriages and horses are to be 
had at moderate rates. Not far 
from Cronstadt are the famous 
baths of Elipatak and Sizon, 
which are fairly thronged during 
the autumn season. 

I shall have fully attained 
my purpose if I have suc- 
ceeded in creating some interest 
in the minds of my readers 
with regard to Sicbenbiirgen, its 
fair scenery and hardy inhabi- 
tants. Transylvania is still new 
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ground, and at present, though so 
near the sanguinary fields of 
conflict, enjoys repose. Yet it 
was very near being otherwise. 
Had the mysterious little attempt 
of September last, now desig- 
nated the “‘ Transylvanian affair,” 
not been promptly suppressed, 
a fiery thrill might have com- 
municated itself over the pas- 
sionate bosom of this sequestered 
region. The affair was indicative 
of volunteer forces and ardent 
sympathies, but was premature, 
and too insignificant, as it turned 
out, tohave any political import- 
ance. The contents of an English 
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gentleman’s purse, it is said, were 
turned into cartridges, fezzes, and 
Martini rifles, and a few men of 
position agreed to take a place in 
a regiment of a guerilla character, 
for a dash through the borders of 
the more plebeian Roumans. But 
the enterprise was nipped in the 
bud, before it attained dimensions 
large enough to give trouble to 
the Hungarian Government. The 
Roumanian railways are not cut, 
no Egyptian corps has effected a 
conjunction with the Hungarian 
band, and at the date of this paper 
Transylvania still sleeps cancer 
among her hills. 


J. W. Ozanne. 
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‘* My dear, do you know you are 
an extremely silly girl?” 

‘‘Well, grandmamma, if I’m 
made so, I can’t help it.” 

‘* We are all indeed the children 
of wrath, but by the means of 
grace we can enter into salvation 
and become regenerate.” 

The speaker was a tall old lady, 
stooping slightly, and dressed in 
an uncompromisingly old-ladyish 
way. The little elegancies and 
softnesses which may make an old 
lady charming were evidently not 
countenanced by her. She had 
long passed the temptations andthe 
vanities of this wicked world, and 
she would bear no trace of them 
uponher. Herface wasoneof power 
and vigour, with strongly marked 
features ; and it was strangely re- 
produced in the uplooking, youth- 
ful face which she bent over. 

The same type, but bearing a 
different stamp. Lil Warrington’s 
countenance would never be like 
her grandmother’s, even when she 
had equally distanced her youth- 
ful follies, and sobered her appear- 
ance with a large white cap and a 
dowdy dress. Fret there were the 
same strong features, broad brow, 
firm mouth, and vigorous air, 

Otherwise, two women could 
scarcely be less alike. Grand- 
mamma Warrington we have some 
idea of—a staid, stern old lady. The 
grand-daughter may be described 
as an incorrigible young woman. 

Lil Warrington was a little 
scamp; her father had told her so 
a thousand times, and she had not 
objected tu the phrase. But when 





it came to an extremely silly girl, 
and a child of wrath, she began 
to wonder what it all meant. 

“‘Do you know, my dear,” said 
the old lady, with a deep tone of 
voice which, with her, indicated 
the greatest solemnity, ‘‘do you 
know that you have darned your 
stockings on the wrong side ?” 

Lil went hot all over. She had 
exerted herself to a degree unpa- 
ralleled in her career, in the hope 
of deeply impressing her grand- 
mother with her virtue and indus- 
try—she had darned a pair of 
stockings this morning. But what 
wasthis? What new horror dawned 
upon her? Had stockings not 
only to be darned, but was there a 
right and wrong side ? 

‘‘T found that you had left them 
lying about,” said grandmamma, 
with the same deep solemnity, ‘‘ so 
T looked and found that you had 
been darning them on the outside. 
No wonder they took you so long. 
I have unpicked your work, and it 
is perhaps a good thing that it 
is useless, for it is very badly 
done.” 

The prolonged and unpromising 
continuance of this solemn manner 
provoked Lil. At first she had 
really felt ashamed; but now she 
determined to brazen it out. If 
only grandmamma had had the 
humanity to laugh at her, the 
child would have been glad to 
learn. But as it was 

‘It’s all very fine,” said she, 
putting her hands in her apron 
vockets, and stretching out two 
isheily-clianeeed little feet, ‘‘ but 
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I never darned stockings in all 
my life before. I can’t be expected 
to know how to do it!” 

‘It’s high time you learned, my 
poor child,” was the reply. ‘“‘Why, 
my dear,” said the old lady, sitting 
down, and taking off her spectacles, 
the better to look at this, to her, 
astounding and unaccountable 
piece of womanhood, “how are 
you going to manage your house, 
if you marry ?—and if you don’t 
marry, what are you to do ?. You 
don’t know how to do any of a 
woman's work.” 

This was said with deep indig- 
nation. 

Lil looked down. A volume of 
Shelley Iay in her lap. This in- 
corrigible Lil was a capital critic 
of poetry, and no ill verse-maker 
herself. She was wont to be rather 
proud of these capacities of hers 
when in her father’s society. But 
when she attempted to raise her 
voice and urge this in her defence, 
it died within her; such a sugges- 
tion would only draw additional 
contumely upon her. So she said, 
rather feebly— 

“It isn’t my fault.” 

“Tt is not your fault that you 
have been educated for an heiress, 
when you don’t inherit a farthing; 
but now you are old enough your- 
self to see your position. And if 
your father will not send you to 
schooi—and he ought to do that, 
even now—you can at least endea- 
vour to learn what you can. Now 
look at this.” The old lady rose, 
and going to a cabinet, searched 
for something in one of its cup- 
boards. She returned to her seat 
with a piece of fine muslin in her 
hand. ‘Look at this; it is a 

iece of your Aunt Ann’s darning. 

he understood her work; this 
will serve you for an example 
better than anything which I can 
do now with my old eyes.” 

She handed the muslin to Lil, 
who took it reluctantly. ‘‘ But,” 
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said that young lady, after a glance 
at it, ‘“‘this is not darned.” 

Grandmamma chuckled. 

‘‘Oh, yes, it is, my dear; only 
look closer. I cannot imagine what 
Aunt Ann would have said to you!” 

Lil looked closer; and, with a 
sigh, discovered that there was 
indeed a faint tracery upon the 
fabric. But it was so delicate that 
it needed looking for. 

“But,” said Lil, lugubriously, 
“I don’t see the use of darning 
muslin like this. We don’t wear 
such muslin aprons now-a-day: 
nor muslin dresses very often.” 

“No indeed, and more’s the 
pity: nothing else looks so clean 
and nice for a young girl as a 
white dress.” 

‘¢ But it costs so much to wash, 
you see, grandmamma.”’ 

‘Costs so much! Why, whenI 
was your age, young ladies would 
have been ashamed to let anyone 
wash their white dresses but them- 
selves. Many a time have Ann 
and I, when we were asked out 
for the afternoon, got up early in 
the morning to iron our dresses.” 

Lil got up and gazed out of 
window. She looked very pretty, 
with the ruffled temper expressing 
itself in her face and attitude. 
Some of her father’s friends were 
fond of saying that she would make 
a pre-Raphaelite picture. But poor 
Jal’s charms were at a discount 
here. Grandmamma only looked 
disapprovingly at the wild soft 
curls which tossed about Lil’s face. 

‘Well, it’s no use talking about 
that, grandmamma; times are 
changed; and so are backs, I 
suppose. I should have a back- 
ache for a week if I ironed a dress 
early in the morning.” 

Grandmamma only looked at 
her with a look which meant, 

‘You child of a degenerate age,”’ 
and then she said— 

“Well, my dear, it will not 
give you a back-ache to darn your 
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stockings. How can it be that 
you have never learned?” 

‘‘Because papa doesn’t like to see 
me sewing: and when I did bring 
out some stockings once or twice, 
he said I must mend them with 
patches of sticking plaister, and 
not waste my time on them when 
he had better things for me to do.” 

“Patches of sticking plaister! 
patches of sticking plaister!” re- 
peated the old lady, with an in- 
describable emphasis, while she 
held her hands above her head in 
horror. But Lil was gone. She 
had slipped out of the room and 
was wandering down the strip of 
garden which lay at the back of 
grandmamma’s suburban cottage. 

A melancholy attempt at an ar- 
bour stood at the end of the strip, 
and here Lil sat down to think. 
She looked and felt excessively out 
of place here. Pre-Raphaelite 
visions are not very common in 
suburban garden strips. There is 
a type of suburban young lady 
which Lil certainly did not calien 
to. And her artistic sensibilities 
were pained by the sight of the 
rows of back doors and back win- 
dows which bounded her view on 
every side. 

So she looked up to the sky for 
some comfort, and sat thus with 
upturned face, thinking a long 
while over her own shortcomings. 

She was very much ashamed of 
not being feminine in her ways, 
and not knowing how to darn 
delicately, although she had bra- 
zened it out to grandmamma. 
Often before now had she blushed 
at her own ignorance of the little 
ways of womanliness; and now she 
was beginning to think over the 
matter very seriously. 

Because she was the daughter 
of a literary man, was that any 
reason why she should be a blue- 
stocking and nothing else? Be- 
cause grandmamma bored her, was 
that any reason why the aid and 
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advice of this sole feminine relative 
might not be of value ? 

Lil began to think that she could 
retain that position no longer. 
She was yielding to grandmamma’s 
influence. It was disgraceful and 
ungraceful that:she did not, and 
positively could not, sew and knit, 
darn and embroider, and do a 
dozen things that made her fidgetty 
on)» to think of. 

‘-4’m afraid,” said Lil, gravely, to 
herself, ‘‘ that even learned women, 
or at all events the best of them, 
have generally known which side 
to darn their stockings. I know that 
terrible Mrs. Carter was a dab 
at needlework—and at making 
puddings too! And oh dear! I can 
mix punch, and decant wine, and 
light papa’s pipe for him—but— 
puddings !! 

‘Well, I shan’t say anything to 
Gran ; for she does make me feel 
so small. Besides I should have 
to allow that I was a child of 
wrath if I acknowledged myself a 
miserable sinner to her. No; I 
shall be at home to-morrow, and 
now I'll turn over a new leaf and 
see if I can’t teach myself some 
of these horrid feminine duties. 
Gran is quite right, I believe.” 

Having arrived at this conclu- 
sion Lil deserted the dreary arbour, 
and walked down the little path 
again with a melancholy and 
somewhat hopeless feeling in her 
heart, but wearing on the outside 
a rather defiant and impregnable 
air. Gran, looking over her spec- 
tacles at her through the window, 
saw the signs of this compound 
mood, sighed, and shook her head. 
Indeed, she groaned quietly to 
herself, for Gran was terribly op- 
pressed with the conviction that 
unless she could work a change in 
Lil’s unregenerate heart the poor 
child would be condemned to 
eternal torments. 

Lil entered, and seeing Gran 
still absorbed in her work upon 
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the unfortunate stockings which 
had caused all this discussion, 
sat down and took up her Shel- 
ley. But she turned no page. 
Lil was, in appearance, a young 
woman, yet she had by no means 
passed by the tender sensitiveness 
of extreme youth. Gran’s implied 
blame and contempt of her un- 
learnedness in things essentially 
feminine, humiliated her bitterly. 
But she kept her bitterness down, 
for this was the lastevening. De- 
corously she — weak tea and 
ate bread and butter, as if she 
enjoyed it; and when, after tea, 
a friend of Gran’s came in, and 
the two sat and talked of their 
religion with a candour which, to 
Lil’s dismayed ears, sounded irre- 
verent, she allowed no trace of 
this to appear on her face; she sat 
quietly, her book on her lap, and 


her lips wisely closed. 
And, on the morrow, she gaily 


put her belongings together and 
repared to depart. ‘‘Why, my 

ear,”’ said Gran, who was of a 
cruelly outspoken nature, “I be- 
lieve you are always glad to leave 
your old grandmother.” © And Lil 
said nothing, but pretended not 
to hear. For the accusation was 
true, and Lil’s inheritance of that 
unsparing outspokenness was re- 
presented by uncompromising 
truthfulness. 

A brief hour’s railway journey 
was all that separated her from 
her own home. At the station she 
saw on the platform her father’s 
familar figure, attended by the 
two greyhounds who followed him 
everywhere. 

“Well, little scamp, are you 
glad to get back?” he asked, as 
she sprang out of the carriage. 

“Oh, so glad, papa!” was her 
answer, as she patted the im- 
portunate dogs, and endeavoured 
to ward off their muddy paws and 
affectionate lickin 
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you tired, or will you row me 
home? Jim wanted to come to 
the village, so I got him to bring 
me down; but he’s walked off, 
where I don’t know.” 

‘Oh, I’m not tired! That’s jolly, 
for it’s getting home all the sooner. 
I suppose the boat is nearly as 
much my abode as thehouse !” and 
laughingly Lil ran on down to the 
river, which was but a few yards 
from the railway station. 

She could row, and manage a 
sail moderately well. And as she 
got out the little boat, and brought 
it round to receive her father and the 
greyhounds, she very much won- 
dered to herself what grandmama 
would have thought if she had 
urged these accomplishments in her 
own defence! Gran regarded Lil in 
her boat with uplifted hands: not 
only unregenerate but a hoyden ! 

‘Well, and how did your grand- 
mother amuse you?” asked the 
gentleman who formed the link 
between these dissimilar relations, 
as he comfortably settled himself 
down in the boat with a rug and 
his dogs to keep him warm. 

‘She tried to convert me,”’ said 
Lil, her voice somewhat lost, for she 
was getting out her second scull. 

“‘T thought she had decided that 
you were no go—surrendered you 
to your own wickedness?” 

‘“‘ Not quite, I suppose: for she 
had several props of her church in 
to tea each day, and they talked 
at me so that I was too shame- 
faced to eat any bread and butter 
—vh, papa, don’t —_ us!” 

Mr. Warrington had burst into 
a roar of laughter that shook his 
very sides, and shook the boat 
into the bargain. 

‘‘Oh, she’s a charming old lady. 
She doesn’t understand chits of 
your age having opinions of their 
own. I don’t think you’ve the 
making of a Plymouth sister in 
you, baby ; which I’m not sorry 
for, for who'd light my pipe and 
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brew my mulled claret if you got 
too pious? Faith, I should have 
to marry again.” 

“Oh, don’t, papa!—at least, 
not till ’mmarriedtoo. Ishould 
like to see you soberly settled 
then, I think!” 

Brough Warrington laughed 
again, and Lil, who was practised 
in this, balanced the boat as well 
as she could. For her father was a 
big man, and to anyone unaccus- 
tomed to it, the oscillations of the 
boat when its master shook his 
sides with laughter were quite 
alarming. 

“You little Miss Impudence— 
how often have I told you that 
impudence doesn’t become a young 
woman? You’re a plucky little 
chap too, to defy your Gran and 
the elders of her church. Did you 
have any discussions as to the state 
of your wicked little soul, and the 
probability of its burning to all 
eternity ?” 

“Oh yes—but I’m not going to 
talk about that now. It’s soawfully 
jolly to be back again.” 

* All right, baby. When you’ve 
any thing amusing to say, say it.’’ 

Brough Warrington took up a 
book which lay by his side, and 
proceeded to turn over its pages, 
not, however, without continual 
observant glances at sky and stream 
and the ps a of foliage which 
drooped over the very river marge. 
Thus they went silently through the 
water, in their accustomed fashion. 

The tide was with them, so it 
did not take long to leave the vil- 
lage far behind, and to approach 
the solitary part of the river where 
Brough Warrington lived, much to 
the surprise of some of his friends. 

The river was not very wide here, 
yet there was room in it for a pretty 
island, which bore upon it “én 
tiful group of trees. A bridge 
spanned the narrowest part of the 
belt of water which encircled it; 
and on that side of the island lay a 





cultivated piece of garden ground, 
purple with clematis and sweet 
with roses. But at the other side 
the island appeared to be undese-- 
crated by the gardener’s hand; 
only a little boat-house unobtru- 
sively nestled itself under some 
drooping trees. Here Lil ran her 
boat in; and then sprang on to 
the shore, and clapped her hands 
with delight. 

Why Brough Warrington should 
live on an islaud and in a position 
in which the shortest way every- 
where was by river, puzzled some 

eople ; for he could not manage a 

oat, nor would take the trouble 
to learn. But Brough knew how 
to look out for himself ; the prin- 
cipal accomplishment required of 
his man-servant was that he could 
row, and then having trained up 
his child in the way she should go, 
he was tolerably free of his high- 
way, the river. 

‘‘T know you'll be drowned yet, 
apa,” said Lil, gravely, as her big 
ather got out of the boat. 

‘‘ My dear little woman, you have 
said that before. But there’s no 
such luck for the rest of the world, 
as to get rid of me so easily.” 

He strode away over the grass, 
while Lil followed more leisurely. 
The return home was very delight- 
ful; buat yet she was a good deal 
haunted by theideathat she must be, 
afterall, rathera sad tom-boy, toen- 
joy boating and Bohemia so much. 

As she approached the house— 
which had once been the abode of 
the owner of a ruined watermill 
which stood on the island, and was 
of a queer, half old-fashioned, 
half-modernised sort, with many 
door-windows opening to the 
garden—she noticed Se father 
already at his table, which stood 
just inside one of these windows. 
He was writing busily, and looked 
as absorbed as though he had sat 
there for hours. A moment more, 
and he came sauntering out to meet 
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her. His brain, incessantiy at work, 
was wont thus to accumulate mat- 
ter, when he was severed from his 
writing-table ; and Lil was quite 
accustomed to his rushing hastily 
home to deliver it of its burden. 

“There’s lots four you to do, 
baby,” said he, as he approached 
her. ‘Dr. Swift has been here, 
you know, and the villain of course 
carried half the books to bed with 
him, and never put them back. 
I’m sure he left more books about 
than usual—because you weren’t 
here to talk to him, I suspect,” he 
added, slyly. 

He had slipped his arm through 
hers, and they went up to the open 
window thus linked: but then he 
drew his arm out again, and pushed 
back the short curls from his fore- 
head with an abstracted action. 
‘‘ And,” he went on, ‘I can’t find 
a line I want in Wordsworth. I’m 
positive no one but Wordsworth 
wrote it —and yet it eludes me. I 
made Swift look, but the fellow 
went to sleep over the ‘ Excur- 
sion.’” 

“Tl look after dinner, papa— 
I must run and take off my hat, 
for dinner is coming in.” Lil 
vanished, and Brough Warrington 
took down a volume of Words- 
worth and looked through the 
pages, with corrugated brow. 

‘Dinner, sir,’ announced the 
man-servant, who, as his most ne- 
cessary qualification was rowing, 
could scarcely be expected to be 
anything very dignified as a butler. 

And so the man of genius—the 
literary lion—sat down to a very 
quiet dinner in this very quiet abode 
of his—with, for society, a very ?— 
—well, Miss Lil would have been 
surprised if she had heard herself 
described as very quiet. But she 
would have been compelled to 
allow that she was very young; 
= Brough Warrington preferred 

er society to that of the rest 
of the world, for a consider- 
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able portion of the year. In his 
long periods of literary labour he 
liked only those about him who 
were accustomed to his odd ways. 
Visitors of the ‘‘ordinary”’ class, 
who would regard his abstractions 
and occupations without respect, 
were unendurable ; and even men 
of his own stamp distracted him 
too much from the concentration 
necessary to carry out his work. 
This was the case with him per- 
haps more than with most writers; 
concentration was difficult to him, 
distraction easy. So that for a great 
part of his time he chose to seclude 
himself in this queer country resi- 
dence, contenting himself with but 
a brief visit now and then from 
one of his friends by way of dis- 
sipation. 

After dinner Lil applied herself 
to the Wordsworth, and searched 
till she found what was wanted. 
When that was done, and a little 
chattering, she began to think that 
her row and journey justified bed, 
without any more moral doings. 

But in the morning—before 
breakfast—Lil opened a certain 
drawer in her room which had 
troubled her inner vision ever 
since grandmamma’s solemn man- 
ner had so overwhelmed her. 

Full—full! and all of various 
lamentably unmended articles of 
apparel. Lil stood and looked at it. 

“All I say is,” she remarked 
aloud, ‘‘ that I consider it a shame 
that we women should do all the 
sewing. However, I don’t want to 
be unfeminine, so I suppose I 
must try.” 

‘‘ Hullo, baby, whet’s up now?” 
asked a mysterious voice’; and, 
turning round, Lil saw that her 
father had been attracted by her 
soliloquy to look in at her half- 
open door. 

“Only granny’s been scolding 
me, papa; and I’m going to take 
to sewing—and making jam !”’ 
“Don’t be a ridiculous baby. 
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Tf Gran can’t convert you to her 
religion it seems she can to femi- 
nine follies. Come along to break- 
fast—I won’t have my baby queen 
of Bohemia turned into a seam- 
stress. As if there weren’t enough 
sewing-women without com- 
plexions already!” 

But Lil was not convinced. Her 
mind was sorely troubled about 
the ‘“‘ Whole Duty of Girl,’”’ which, 
says a poet whose sentiments were 
not unlike her father’s, ‘‘is to be 
happy and idle.” Brough War- 
rington did not wholly encourage 
idleness, but he hated to see a girl 
with a frown on her forehead, a 
bend in her back, and a piece of, 
to his mind, useless stitching in her 
hand. This seemed to him a wast- 
ing of woman’s beauty on some- 
thing very menial and unneeded. 

Said Lil, as she followed him 
into the breakfast-room, ‘‘ You re- 
member your Aunt Ann, don’t you, 
papa? Gran shewed me such a 
wonderful piece of her darning. I 
could hardly see it.” 

‘“‘Ah, I daresay. She darned 
according to the true Johnsonian 
definition of darning—, ‘ to mend 
holes by imitating the stuff of 
which they are made.’ ” 

“Well,” said Lil, half laughing, 
‘‘T don’t believe even Aunt Ann 
could have imitated the stuff of 
which holes are made! What are 
holes made of ?”’ 

‘Clever child ! Have you caught 
out the great Johnson? Even 
Jupiter is caught napping, some- 
times. Aunt Ann wasn’t though ; 
but then she was one of the real 
old sort. I don’t fancy our dege- 
nerate day could produce another 
such old maiden lady as my 
Aunt Ann.” 

“Then,” said Lil, reflectively, 
as she sat down behind her dainty 
little coffee-pot, “these are. de- 
generate days, as granny says.” 

“Why, yes, little woman, I 
guess they are. People used to be 
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stolid and sturdy: they weren’t 
compelled to have a ‘ diarrhwa of 
thought,’ as Dion Boucicault hath 
it, and drink light claret in con- 
sequence. My great-grandfather 
could afford to get comfortably 
drunk by the afternoon: he had 
breakfasted at five in the mornin 
on strong ale and beef, and had 
done his day’s business before the 
modern world is aired. Fastidious 
little woman! if you had been a 
contemporary of Anne Boleyn’s 
you'd have had half-a-pound of 
bacon and a pint or two of good 
ale for breakfast hours ago, instead 
of fiddling with your coffee-cup in 
the midst of the bright forenoon.” 
‘‘ And should I have been able 
to darn like Aunt Ann if I had ?” 
“Very likely. My Aunt Ann’s 
back was as straight as a poker, 
with none of that flexibility and 
droop which belongs to a Du 
Maurier-ish young woman like 
yourself. And she sat on a chair 
that you would propose having 
made into firewood at once.” 
‘“Then Gran’s right after all!’ 
said Lil, with an utter deplorable- 
ness of tone—relapsing into her 
degenerate coffee-cup, for her fa- 
ther had once more buried himself 
behind the Zimes, which, when he 
lived on his island, he generally 
read down to the printer’s name. 
Brough was always indulging 
in new little fads, which pleased 
him in his leisure moments, as a 
toy pleases a child. The present 
one consisted in grilling underdone 
slices of beef on a new-fashioned 
fancy gridiron; and as he always 
depended on Lil to do the actual 
business of such things, breakfast 
was an important meal to her this 
morning. When some two or three 
slices had been correctly peppered, 
salted, mustarded, and grilled to 
the exact brownness, and Lil had 
had her own coffee and toast, the 
morning had worn half away. 
“Baby,” said her father, as 
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she rose from table, ‘‘there’s a 
heap of reviews of the last book 
to stick in, and some articles to be 
omy in the newspaper cutting 

ook. Will you do these at once, 
for I don’t want them lost.” 

She set to work with a will, 
sitting in her special nook, just 
within reach of herfather’s writing- 
table. He, meantime, sat down 
to complete an article which must 
be dispatched by that day’s post, 
and in the course of it he needed 
some half-dozen volumes which 
“that Swift’’ had, of course, left 
about. So Lil had to hunt over 
the house for them. Several she 
found on a chair by the doctor’s 
bedside ; for Dr. Swift was one of 
those unhealthily omnivorous men 
who require four or five different 
authors to send them to sleep. But 
others lay hid under sofa cushions, 
giving Lil more trouble; and one 
she found lying open, face down- 
wards, on a window-seat. Of this 
she did not tell her father; it 
always made him more angry than 
anything else to see a precious 
book thus ill-used. So as Dr. 
Swift was rather a favourite of 
hers, she hid his misdeeds, so 
that he should not be sworn at 
behind his back. 

‘‘Here’s the proof of my poem 
in this month’s Rambler,” said 
her father, just as under these dif- 
ficulties she was getting to the end 
of her task of gumming in news- 

aper cuttings. ‘‘ Look it over, 
Gaby, and tell me if you like it. You 
know I think something of your 
opinion, you sage young scamp.” 

Lil, with a sigh of relief that 
her nasty, sticky work was over, 
threw herself back in her arm- 
chair to read the new poem. The 
audacious young woman informed 
her father that it was very pretty, 
but spoiled by the weakness of a 
certain line. Now her father 
always asked her opinion, and in- 
variably objected to any suggestion 
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of improvement; while Lil, who, 
as her father had said, was a chit 
with opinions, had learnt to keep to 
her point, and fight it out ; so such 
an affair generally went through 
three phases : first, Brough laughed 
at her objections; oun. Lil got 
red in the face and her father 
wavered ; thirdly, he took her ad- 
vice, and Lil retired from the scene, 
hot, but triumphant. In thisinstance 
that law of progress was observed; 
and Lil, having gained her point, 
put her gum and cuttings away, 
and ran to her room to cool the 
inflamed cheeks of controversy. 
She forgot, however, that she had 
not yet restored order in the dis- 
turbed library, or put up again the 
two or three poets which she her- 
self had taken from the shelf in 
the heat of argument. 

Once in her room, her mind 
suffered a revulsion. There were 
the half open drawers, full of un- 
mended articles of female apparel. 
Alas, poor Lil! Her heart again 
sank within her. Granny and her 
Great-aunt Ann seemed standing 
horror-stricken before her. For- 
getting all else in the desire to 
carry out some of her new made 
resolutions, she seized upon a little 
basket, and set to work to gather 
together within its sheltering and 
tidy limits the few widely scattered 
needles, cotton-reels, &c., which 
she possessed. 

And then she sat herself on the 
stiffest chair in her room, pulled 
out manifold garments, setting to 
work upon the easiest looking 
rents with an intensity of purpose 
that did her honour. LEvery- 
thing vanished from her ardent 
young mind save the idea of 
becoming precise and feminine. 
Pity the poor little ill-taught 
Bohemian in her gigantic effort! 
“‘ Dear, dear,” she said, wisely and 
sorrowfully to herself, ‘‘ what a 
lot of money I might have saved 
papa if I had but mended these be- 
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fore, instead of having so many new 
things. Really, Gran was quite jus- 
tified in her horror of my ways!” 

The bright, warm afternoon 
passed on, and still Lil sat, with 
flushed cheeks and bright eyes, 
stitching away. In the midst of 
her deep absorption she was 
startled by a call from her father, 
who was standing at the bottom of 
the stairs. ‘‘ Baby, I want you,” 
was all he said, but Lil’s quick little 
ears detected a sound of annoyance 
in his voice. ‘‘ Whatever can be 
the matter?” she thought; and 
quickly dropping her work, ran 
downstairs. He stood by her little 
table, his brow all ploughed with 
lines of anger and indignation 
rarely to be seen on it. 

“Oh, papa,” she exclaimed, 
‘“‘ what is it?” 

‘“« Why, look here,” he exclaimed, 
‘not only half a dozen poets lying 
about, and none of the shelves re- 
stored to order, but actually Brown- 
ing left on its face! Tealled you to 
see it because I could hardly my- 
self believe that you had done it.” 

Such words as these, and in such 
a tone, were most unusual from 
her father. Lil stood convicted of 
a terrible offence. Brough, who 
never could maintain annoyance for 
more than a minute or two, walked 
away to his writing-table, while 
Lil set to work on the forgotten 
books. A few minutes after he 
said, in his ordinary manner— 
‘‘Have you been asleep all the 
afternoon, baby ?” 

‘* No,” said Lil, after a moment’s 
pause, to recover her voice, and 
hide that she was crying. 

‘* What then ?”’ he went on, now 
quite in his usual pleasant way. 

“T—,” said Lal, timidly, “I 
have been sewing.” 

‘' Con—found it all!” exclaimed 
her father, ‘‘the secret’s out! I 
thought something extraordinary 
had happened to the baby. She’s 
got an attack of sewing! Think 
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of it, ye gods and little fishes. 
Baby, I assure you sewing doesn’t 
become a young woman.” 

‘* But, papa,” remonstrated Lil, 
laughing through her tears, ‘‘other 
people think it does; and you 
yourself allowed that I was a 
specimen of a degenerate race, 
which can’t darn like Aunt Ann.” 

‘‘But,” exclaimed her father 
fiercely, wheeling round upon her, 
chair and all, ‘‘my dear child, 
you’ve got Brarys!!” 

“* Hadn’t Aunt Ann?” asked Lil. 

‘‘T believe she had, for she was 
a charming old girl, but then she 
didn’t use them. Now I have 
educated you intellectually: you 
can do a few things, I flatter my- 
self, which Aunt Ann couldn’t: 
why, then, waste your time upon 
confounded stockings ?” 

‘‘ But,” said Lal, perplexedly, 
‘“<T have to wear them; and holes 
are horrid.” 

“In half-an-hour I can write 
a review which will buy you 
several pairs of stockings.” 

‘‘But J can’t do that,” said Lil, 
timidly. 

‘‘No; but you will some day. 
You are training for a learned 
profession as much as any boy at 
Eton. Boys with brains are not 
allowed to waste their time work- 
ing samplers; why then should 
girls? I don’t object to young 
women who are incapable of any- 
thing else, and are unable, through 
vacuity of mind, to be rational 
companions, turning to dress- 
making; but how a girl of in- 
telligence can be so interested in 
her darnation stockings as to 
leave Browning on his face is be- 
yond my limited understanding !” 

This was unanswerable; and 
Lil, having completed her ar- 
rangements, retired from the 
scene. Brough, feeling that he 
had worked himself into an ill- 
humour again, took up a novel 
to distract his mind, for he had 
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plenty of work to do, and could 
not afford to feel cross. Before 
he laid the novel down, how- 
ever, another distraction arrived, 
in the shape of a very elegant 
and fashionable lady who was 
their nearest neighbour. This 
lady had ‘taken up” the War- 
ringtons for some time past; and 
was believed by her friends to be 
setting her cap in the most ap- 

roved fashion at the literary lion. 
She often called in the afternoon, 
and under cover of kindness to 
Lil, obtained a charming little in- 
terview with ‘that delightful 
man.” 

After a few minutes’ talk, said 
she, ‘‘ Where is Lil? I want to 
know if she will come for a drive 
with me. I am quite alone in the 
carriage this afternoon.” 

“T believe, Lady Lynne,” said 
Brough, ‘that she is in her room, 
darning stockings.” 

“How industrious!” laughed 
Lady Lynne. “ But it is a pity 
she should stay in on so fine a day. 
I daresay the dear child will excuse 
me if I run up into her room and 
see if she is too busy to come out.” 

Of lat such little familiarities 
had been affected by her ladyship, 
and Lil had looked rather askant 
upon them ; they seemed to her to 
have a savour of domesticity which 
she did not quite like. 

Lady Lynne went upstairs, and 
knocking at Lil’s door received in 
answer a kind of muffled sound. 
She pushed it open, and entering, 
beheid Lil sitting on the ground, 
in the midst of the signs of her 
new industry, and half drowned 
in tears. 

“Why—my dear child—what’s 
the matter ?’’ exclaimed the visitor, 
in unfeigned astonishment at the 
sunny-natured Lil’s woe-begone 
appearance. 

il, in her perplexities, was 
rather pleased to have a fresh 
feminine opinion ; so after a little 
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while, she related the whole matter 
to her ladyship. 

‘*Good heavens!” mentally ex- 
claimed that lady when it came to 
the Browning episode. ‘Can that 
delightful man be so fidgetty? I 
should go mad with a man who 
bothered about his books like 
that!” 

‘“Well, my dear,” she said, 
sweetly, when Lil’s tale was done, 
“Tl tell you what J think. You’re 
just a very silly girl to spoil your 
pretty eyes with crying about such 
nonsense. Take care of your 
looks, my dear. Men may say 
what they like, but an intellectual 
woman who has worried herself 
plain might as well be without her 
intellect. Do just what you like 
best ; don’t drink much tea; go to 
bed early when you are not 
dancing, and never cry. Then 
you'll keep your looks; and I 
assure you it’s worth your while 
to take care of them. You won’t 
get another moment’s notice from 
any man if you cry them all away. 
Never mind the stitching or the 
books ; nothing matters so long as 
you look pretty. Now—come out 
with me; the air will soon bring 
the colour back to your cheeks.” 

LiJ, sitting on the floor, leaned 
back against her bed, and seriously 
reviewed Lady Lynne as she spoke. 
A flutter of flounce and lace, an ethe- 
real breath of scentedness emanat- 
ing from her, pervaded the room. 
Her vivacious face, her delicate 
dress, her little gray-gloved hands, 
so daintily used to add emphasis 
to her words—all were very pretty 
and butterfly-like. 

‘No, thank you very much,” said 
Lil, ‘I am too tired tocometo-day.” 

“Then I must run away,” said 
her ladyship, rising. ‘‘Take my 
advice now !”—and with a light 
caress of her gloved finger-tips, 
which passed with her for shaking 
hands, she was gone. 

Two or three hours later Brough, 
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sorely needing the generally omni- 
we baby, began to look for 

er. He found her in her room, 
in the attitude in which Lady 
Lynne had left her. There she 
sat on the floor, contemplating, 
apparently, her two little slippered 
feet and her scattered sewing. 
She looked gravely up as her 
father. walked in, but said no- 
thing. 
- a a nice young woman,” 
said he, regarding the scene with 
equal gravity. 

“‘T suppose I am,’ 

“ Still sewing ?” 

“No,” she answered, “still 
thinking about it. I asked Lady 
Lynne’s advice, and am more per- 
plexed than ever.” 

“‘How’s that?” he inquired, 
taking a chair. 

“Tl tell you, pepe,” said she, 
‘if you won’t be bored. It seemed 
to me that Lady Lynne always did 
exactly the right thing at the right 
moment, and that therefore she 
was the person to help me. But 
we don’t begin at the same place ; 
it’s no use. Lady Lynne does 
what she does simply to please 
and to be admired, while I’m 
blindly and stupidly trying to find 
out what’s right to do.” 

““You’re a precious little ca- 
suist,”” remarked her father, grimly. 
“What did Lady Lynne say?” 

Lil repeated the advice given, 
word for word, and was not dis- 
pleased to see her father’s look of 
amusement. ‘‘ Come,” she thought 
to herself, ‘‘ he won’t marry her if 
he laughs at her;”’ while the father 
was thinking, ‘‘ What a little imp 
this child of mine is! I believe 
she’s just prevented my falling in 
love with that woman.” 

Lil’s thought of this, however, 
was but a passing one; she was 
absorbed with her own troubles, 


? 


she replied. 
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“* Tt’s all very well to laugh at 
Lady Lynne,” she said, dolefully, 
“but what am J to do?” 

‘‘The mistake lies in you pre- 
cocious nineteenth century lehite 
expecting to be matured characters 
when you ought to be still living 
on spoon-meat. Believe me, baby, 
that’s true. Just wait, and learn 
what you can, and your vocation 
will dawn upon you when you are 
ready for it. And you will find 
that even if literature is not your 
work in life, your education won’t 
have hurt you. A properly de- 
veloped mind can turn its special 
training to account in almost every 
branch of living work. You won’t 
nurse your babies, or darn yuur 
husband’s socks, or whatever you 
earnestly choose to do, any the 
worse when the time comes for 
doing it because you know some- 
thing about the English language 
and literature. Don’t worry over it, 
but grow slowly, with the sure 
growth of a tree or flower—don’t 
try to force yourself, but look up 
to the sun as they do, gaining 
strength from its light, and keep- 
ing your roots fast in affection and 
use. Your little branches will throw 
themselves out in a beautiful and 
orderly way, if you do but grow to 
thesky. In the meantime, as we 
have both worked hard to-day, I 
at writing and you at crying, I 
should suggest that, as there is 
still an hour before dinner, you 
row me round the river bend. 
Come along, baby, you can put 
away all this rubbish when we 
come in. Here’s your hat; now 
then, dogs!” 

Away went father and daughter. 
Gran at this moment, as it happen- 
ed, was busily engaged in her little 
room writing Lil a letter (crossed), 
which contained a laboured re- 
sumption of her admonitions. 
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THOREAU: HERMIT AND THINKER. 


Dovstizss there are many in this 
country to whom Henry David 
Thoreau is altogether unknown, 
and others to whom he is only 
known as an odd sort of man who 
liked living alone in a wood. To 
such a class as the latter we can 
readily imagine even the few 
farmers who drove past his hut 
to have belonged ; and doubtless 
most of his curiosity-led visitors 
thought but little more of him. 

Yet his writings, simple in style 
and full of his peculiar earnestness 
of thought, are of the kind which 
find admirers here and there, 
wherever his language is read. 
He does not appeal to, or catch, 
the popular mind; but yet his 
thoughts have a power in the 
world by reason of the continual 
existence of certain readers who 
have tasted deeply of them. 

In ‘“‘ Walden,” his best known 
and perhaps most charming book, 
he depicts himself physically rebel- 
ling against civilisation by electing 
to live in a narrow and solitary 
wood hut, and intellectually rebel- 
ling against the toil and absorption 
which civilisation necessitates by 
bathing his soul in nature and 
granting his mind freedom to 
wander in her tracks. Now, the 
Yankee, asa rule, has a keener eye 
for business than for the beauties 
of nature; and it is in this es- 
sential unlikeness to the modern 
American mind that Thoreau ap- 
pears so distinctive. He was full 
of the deep and simple Indian 
philosophy: while his nature and 
instincts seemed rather to be those 


of the native Indian than of the 
artificially-grown American. 

He was partly of Norman ex- 
traction and partly of Scotch: of 
— though variable ancestry. 

is parents, “active, vivacious 
people,” do not seem to have 
opposed their son’s quaint views 
of life and unusuai choice of a 
career. 

He went through the college 
course at Harvard: but instead of 
making this the preparation for 
“a learned profession,” the prin- 
cipal use he made of it afterwards 
was to obtain the books he needed 
from the library, and so continue 
his studies. He seems to have 
been a great reader, but he pre- 
served a quaint originality in his 
style and thought, drawn from 
his own inner earnestness and 
simplicity. 

It appears that when his career 
at college was run he was allowed 
to choose any course of life he 
preferred. His choice led him 
at once and inevitably to the 
mountains and the woods. His 
future must be one of companion- © 
ship with, and observation of, 
nature. It appears that during 
his life he was both a schoolmaster 
and a ‘private tutor, and assisted 
his father in his business; but 
these are only side yieldings to 
the ways of the world. His life 
in the woods, and wanderings on 
the mountains ; his deep delight 
in’nature, and his sense of her 
almost articulate speech and vast 
spiritual suggestiveness ; his teach- 
ing of stoical simplicity in physi- 
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cal living—these things make up 
Thoreau’s life to the readers of 
his volumes. Yet there must have 
been much of value to be gathered 
from him even during the time 
when he consented to civilised 
life. From the schoolmaster who 
would not flog, but announced 
that he should talk morals as a 
punishment, a pupil sufficiently 
precocious to keep a note-book 
might have collected some cu- 
rious things. 

And now to follow this man 
into his real existence, let us first 
‘draw some kind of picture of him 
in our mind. 

He was a tall, spare man, with 
a remarkable countenance, and 
deeply expressive eyes. His long 
legs, beak-like nose, habitually 
clenched hand, and observant air, 
seem to have made most impression 
on his portrait-takers. He liked to 
wear homespun stuffs, not, indeed, 
‘disdaining corduroy, feeling that 
in them he was safe from the 
shoddy he so abhorred in any- 
thing ; and he would have his 
clothes cut in his own fashion, 
measured to his character, as well 
as to the breadth of his shoulders. 
Add to this a wallet containing 
tea and plumcake (two articles of 
food much believed in by him for 
walking diet), and many other 
curious items, and perhaps we have 
as good an idea of the ‘ Poet- 
Naturalist’s”” general appearance 
as we can command. 

The first great event of his youth 
was a journey to the White 
Mountains; the second the build- 
ing of his hut by Walden Pond. 
In this hut he proposed to carry 
on his ‘‘business.”” Here he could 
be as odd and as free as he chose; 
elaborate his thoughts, and hold 
undisturbed talk with his much- 
loved mother, Dame Nature. Even 
a deeper companionship than hers 
he locked for in his solitude, for 
said he— 
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“*T have a great deal of company 
in my house ; especially in the morn- 
ing when nobody calls . . have 
occasional visits in the long winter 
evenings, when the snow falls fast and 
the wind howls in the wood, from an 
old settler and original proprietor, 
who is reported to have dug Walden 
Pond, and stoned it, and fringed it 
with pine woods ; who tells me stories 
of old time and of new eternity ; and 
between us we manage to pass a 
cheerful evening with social mirth 
and pleasant -views of things, even 
without apples or cider,—a most wise 
and humorous friend, whom I love 
much, who keeps himself more secret 
than ever did Goffe or Whalley ; and 
though he is thought to be dead none 
can shew where he is buried. An 
elderly dame, too, dwells in my 
neighbourhood, invisible to most 
persons, in whose odorous herb garden 
I love to stroll sometimes, gathering 
simples and listening to her fables ; 
for she has a genius of unequalled 
fertility, and her memory runs back 
farther than mythology, and she can 
tell me the original of every fable, 
and on what fact every one is founded, 
for the incidents occurred when she 
was young. A ruddy and lusty old 
dame, who delights in all weathers 
and seasons, and is likely to outlive 
all her children yet.” 


He was by no means morbid, 
and not a whit insane, but 
he desired to test the possi- 
bilities of free and simple living : 
he is driven, by what he sees 
around him, to wonder whether 
it is indeed necessary for every 
man to be harassed by possessions. 


**T see young men, my townsmen 
whose misfortune it is to have in- 
herited farms, houses, barns, cattle, 
and farming tools ; for these are more 
easily acquired than got rid of. Better 
if they ‘had been born in the open 
pasture and suckled by a wolf, that 
they might have seen with clearer 
eyes what field they were called to 
labour in. Who made them serfs of 
the soil? Why should they eat their 
sixty acres, when man is condemned 
to eat only his peck of dirt? Why 
should they begin digging their graves 
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as soon as they are born? They have 
got to live a man’s life, pushing all 
these things before them, and get on 
as well as they can. How many a 
poor immortal soul have I met well 
nigh crushed and smothered under 
its load, creeping down the road of 
life, pushing before it a barn seventy- 
five feet by forty, its Augean stables 
never cleansed, and one hundred acres 
of land, tillage, mowing, pasture, and 
wood-lot! The portionless, who 
struggle with no such unnecessary 
inherited encumbrances, find it labour 
enough to subdue and cultivate a few 
cubic feet of flesh.” 


Again— 

‘“Most men, even in this com- 
paratively free country, through mere 
ignorance and mistake, are so occupied 
with the factitious cares and super- 
fluously coarse labours of life that its 
finer fruits cannot be plucked by them. 
Their fingers, from excessive toil, are 
too clumsy and tremble too much for 
that. Actually, the labouring man 
has not leisure for a true integrity 
day by day ; he cannot afford to sus- 
tain the manliest relations to men; 
his Jabvur would be depreciated in 
the market. He has no time to be 
anything but a machine. How can he 
remember well his ignorance—which 
his growth requires—who has so often 
to use his knowledge? We should 
feed and clothe him gratuitously 
sometimes, and recruit him with our 
cordials, before we judge of him. The 
finest qualities of our nature, like the 
bloom on fruits, can be preserved 
only by the most delicate handling. 
Yet we do not treat ourselves nor 
one another thus tenderly. 

Some of you, we all know, are 
poor, find it hard to live, are some- 
times, as it were, gasping for breath. 
I have no doubt that some of you 
who read this book are unable to pay 
for all the dinners which you have 
actuxlly eaten, or for the coats and 
shoes which are fast wearing or are 
already worn out, and have come to 
this page to spend borrowed or stolen 
time, robbing your creditors of an 
hour. It is very evident what mean 
and sneaking lives many of you live, 
for my sight has been whetted by 
experience; always on the limits, 
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trying to get into business and trying 
to get out of debt, a very ancient 
slough, called by the Latins es alienum,. 
another’s brass, for some of their 
coins were made of brass ; still living, 
and dying, and buried by this other’s. 
brass; always promising to pay, pro- 
mising to pay, to-morrow, and dying 
to-day, insolvent; seeking to curry 
favour, to get custom, by how many 
modes, only not state-prison offences; 
lying, flattering, voting, contracting 
yourselves into a nutshell of civility, 
or dilating into an atmosphere of thin 
and vaporous generosity, that you 
may persuade your neighbour to let 
you make his shoes, or his hat, or his 
coat, or his carriage, or import his. 
groceries for him; making your- 
selves sick, that you may lay up 
something against a sick day, some- 
thing to be tucked away in an old 
chest, or in a stocking behind the 
plastering, or, more safely, in the 
brick bank; no matter where, no 
matter how much or how little.” 


It is interesting to see how good 
a case can be made out for the 
very opposite of the ways of civili- 
sation :— 


** However, if one designs to con- 
struct a dwelling-house, it behoves 
him to exercise a little Yankee shrewd- 
ness, lest after all he find himself in 
a workhouse, a labyrinth without a 
clew, a museum, an almshouse, a 
prison, or a splendid mausoleum in- 
stead. Consider first how slight a 
shelter is absolutely necessary. I 
have seen Penobscot Indians, in this 
town, living in tents of thin cotton 
cloth, while the snow was nearly a 
foot deep around them, andI thought 
that they would be glad to have it 
deeper to keep out the wind. For- 
merly, when how to get my living 
honestly, with freedom left for my 
proper pursuits, was a question which 
vexed me even more than it does 
now, for unfortunately I am become 
somewhat callous, I used to see a 
large box by the railroad, six feet long 
by three wide, in which the labourers 
locked up their tools at night, and it 
suggested to me that every man who- 
was hard pushed might get such a 
one fora dollar, and, having bored a 
few auger holes in it, to admit the air- 
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at least, get into it when it rained 
and at night, and hook down the lid, 
and so have freedom in his love, and 
in his soul be free. This did not 
appear the worst, nor by any means 
a despivable alternative. You could 
sit up as late as you pleased, and, 
whenever you got up, go abroad with- 
out any landlord or _house-lord 
dogging you for rent. Many a manis 
harassed to death to pay the rent of a 
larger and more luxurious box 
who would not have frozen to death 
in such a box as this. I am far from 
jesting. Economy is a subject which 
admits of being treated with levity, 
but it cannot so be disposed of.” 


Thoreau appears to have been 
greatly impressed with the ‘ quiet 
esperation ” which he says charac- 
terises the mass of men. He sees 
how much the hard struggle for a 
livelihood leads men into deceit, 
meanness, subterfuge, vice; and 
he believes that they might attain 
a different state if they would 
relinquish some of their expensive 
food, drink, and clothing, and aim 
to grasp instead something of the 
sweetness and the mystery of life. 
But such an idea is wholly foreign 
to the modern mind; and the 
strength with which Thoreau enun- 
ciated it makes us regard him as a 
stray product of an ancient and 
— philosophy. To him the 
uilding of his house is a strange 
and eventful thing ; of how much 
more significance in his career than 
is the building, by some firm of 
whom he only knows the name, of 
many a stately mansion to its 
owner :— 


“Tt would be worth the while to 
build still more deliberately than I 
did, considering, for instance, what 
foundation a door, a window, acellar, 
a garret, have in the nature of man, 
and perchance never raising any 
superstructure until we found a better 
reason for it than our temporal neces- 
sities even. There is some of the 
same fitness in a man’s building his 
own house that there is in a bird’s 
building its own nest. Who knows 
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but if men constructed their dwellings 
with their own hands, and provided 
food for themselves and families 
simply and honestly enough, the 
poetic faculty would be universally 
developed, as birds universally sing 
when they are so engaged? But alas! 
we do like: cowbirds and cuckoos, 
which lay their eggs in nests which 
other birds have built, and cheer no 
traveller with their chattering and 
unmusical notes. Shall we forever 
resign the pleasure of construction to 
the carpenter? What does architec- 
ture amount to in the experience of 
the mass of men? I never inall my 
walks came across a man engaged in so 
simple and natucal an occupation as 
building his house. We belong to 
the community. It is not the tailor 
alone who is the ninth part of a man; 
it isas much the preacher, and the 
merchant, and the farmer. Where is 
this division of labour to end? and 
what object does it finally serve? No 
doubt another may also thiuk for me; 
but it is not therefore desirable that 
he should: do so to the exclusion of 
my thinking for myself.” 

As an honorary member, Thoreau 
belonged to the Boston Society of 
Natural History, and added valu- 
able matter to its reports. But 
even so congenial an employment 
as this is not allowed any promi- 
nence in his life. 


‘* I delight to come to my bearings, 
—not walk in procession, with pomp 
and parade, in a conspicuous place, 
but to walk even with the Builder of 
the universe, if I may,—not to live 
in this restless, nervous, bustling, 
trivial nineteenth century, but stand 
or sit thoughtfully while ic goes by.” 

He would seem to have put aside 
ambition or possible eminence in 
anything save actual daily living. 
He says, ‘To affect the quality of 
the day, that is the highest of 
arts,’’—and from every record made 
by his associates, in this art he 
attained eminence. He was a 
remarkablecompanion. There are 
men of genius who wield a world- 
wide power by their writings, and 
of personal influence have less than 
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their commonplace neighbours ; 
while some few, like Thoreau, have 
made so deep a personal mark 
upon their actual comrades that its 
memory lives along with their 
other work. Thoreau numbered 
among his friends Emerson, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Bronson 
Alcott, and all have some special 
word to say of their intercourse 
with him. Hawthorne in his 
‘Note Books” says— 

**On my own account, I should 
like him to remain here, he being one 
of the few persons, I think, with 
whom to hold intercourse is like 
hearing the wind among the boughs 
of a forest-tree ; and with all this 
wild freedom, there is high and 
classic cultivation in him, too.” 

From Hawthorne’s ‘“ Note 
Books” we gather a pleasant 
idea of the intercourse existing 
among these distinguished per- 
sonages, who walked through 
woodland glades and forest depths 
to pay morning calls upon each 
other. It sounds like something 
Arcadian, and altogether unlike 
the common lot of man, for such 
a gathering as Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau, and Margaret 
Fuller to dwell within woodland 
walks of one another, without 
dingy streets, dull general society, 
or uncomfortable conventionalities 
to interfere with their interchange 
of thought, and their talks of 
“high and low philosophy.” 
Hawthorne and Thoreau have 
given us such glowing pictures of 
the scenery in the midst of which 
this pleasant society existed, that 
it seems as if Mother Nature was 
well pleased to have so favoured 
and loving a group of her children 
thus near her heart. 

It appears that when Thoreau 
left them, Hawthorne took the 
Musketaquid, the boat in which 
Thoreau paddled on many a note- 
worthy excursion :— 

‘Concord, Thursday, Sept. 1st, 1842. 
—Mr. Thoreau dined with us yes- 
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terday. . . . He isa keen and deli- 
cate observer of nature,—a genuine 
observer,—which, I suspect, is almost: 
as rare a character as even an original 
oet: and Nature, in return for his. 
ove, seems to adopt him as her espe- 
cial child, and shews him secrets which 
few others are allowed to witness. He: 
is familiar with beast, fish, fowl, and 
reptile, and has strange stories to tell 
of adventures and friendly passages 
with these lower brethren of mortality. 
Herb and flower, likewise, wherever 
they grow, whether in garden or wild 
wood, are his familiar friends. He 
is also on intimate terms with the 
clouds, and can tell the portents of 
storms. It is a characteristic trait, 
that he has a great regard for the 
memory of the Indian tribes, whose 
wild life would have suited him so 
well ; and, strange to say, he seldom 
walks over a ploughed field without 
picking up an arrow-point, spear-head 
or other relic of the red man, as if 
their spirits willed him to be the in- 
heritor of their simple wealth. 


With all this he has more thana 
tincture of literature—a deep and true 
taste for poetry, especially for the 
elder poets,—and he isa good writer,— 
at least, he has written a good article, 
a rambling disquisition on Natural 
History, in the last Dial, which, he 
says, was chiefly made up from jour- 
nals of his own observations. Me- 
thinks this article gives a very fair 
image of his mind and character,—so 
true, innate, and literal in observa- 
tion, yet giving the spirit as well as 
letter of what he sees, even asa 
lake reflects its wooded banks, shew- 
ing every leaf, yet giving the wild 
beauty of the whole scene. Then 
there are in the article passages of 
cloudy and dreamy metaphysics, and 
also passages where his thoughts seem 
to measure and attune themselves into 
spontaneous verse, as they rightfully 
may, since there is real poetry in 
them. There is a basis of good sense 
and of moral truth, too, throughout 
the article, which also is a reflection of 
his character ; for he is not unwise to 
think and feel, and I find him a 
healthy and wholesome man to know. 

After dinner (at which we cut the 
first water-melon and musk-melon 
that our garden has grown), Mr. 
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Thoreau and I walked up the bank of 
the river, and at a certain point he 
shouted for his boat. Forthwith a 
young man paddled it across, and Mr. 
Thoreay andI voyaged farther up the 
stream, which soon became more beau- 
tiful than any picture, with its dark 
and quiet sheet of water, half shaded, 
half sunny, between high and wooded 
banks. The late rains have swollen 
the stream so much that many trees 
are standing up to their knees, as it 
were, in the water ; and boughs, which 
lately swung high in air, now dip 
and drink deep of the passing wave. 
As to the poor cardinals which glowed 
upon the bank a few days since, I 
could see only a few of their scarlet 
hats peeping above the tide. Mr. 
Thoreau managed the boat so per- 
fectly, either with two paddles or with 
one, that it seemed instinct with his 
own will, and to require no physical 
effort to guide it. He said that, when 
some Indians visited Concord a few 
years ago, he found that he had ac- 
quired, without a teacher, their pre- 
cise method of propelling and steering 
acanoe. Nevertheless he was desir- 
ous of selling the boat of which he 
was so fit a pilot, and which was built 
by his own hands ; so I agreed to take 
it, and accordingly became possessor 
of the Musketaquid. I wish I could 
acquire the aquatic skill of the origi- 
nal owner. 

Sept. 2nd.—Yesterday afternoon 
Mr. Thoreau arrived with the boat. 
The adjacent meadow being over- 
flowed by the rise of the stream, he 
had rowed directly to the foot of the 
orchard, and landed at the bars, after 
floating over forty or fifty yards of 
water where people were lately making 
hay. I entered the boat with him, in 
order to have the benefit of a lesson 
in rowing and paddling... . . 
managed, indeed, to propel the boat 
ky rowing with two oars ; but the use 
of the single paddle is quite beyond 
my present skill. Mr. Thoreau had 
assured me that it was only necessary 
to will the boat to go in any particu- 
lar direction, and she would imme- 
diately take that course, as if imbued 
with the spirit of the steersman. It 
may be so with him, but it is certainly 
not so with me. The boat seemed to 
be bewitched, and turned its head to 
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every point of the compass except the 
right one. He then took the paddle 
himself ; and, though I could observe 
nothing peculiar in his management 
of it, the Musketaquid immediately 
became as docile as a trained steed. 
I suspect that she has not yet trans- 
ferred her affections from her old 
master to her new one. By and 
by, when we are better acquainted, 
she will grow more tractable. . . . 
We propose to change her name 
from Musketaquid (the Indian name 
of the Concord river, meaning the 
river of meadows) to the Pond-Lily, 
which will be very beautiful and 
appropriate, as, during the summer 
season, she will bring home many 
a cargo of pond.-lilies from along 
the river’s weedy shore. It is not 
very likely that I shall make such 
long voyages in her as Mr. Thoreau 
has made. He once followed our 
river down to the Merrimack, and 
thence, I believe, to Newburyport, in 
this little craft.” 


That Hawthorne was no un- 
worthy successor to the little 
boat’s beloved master may be seen 
from the following :— 


‘* Sept. 4th.—I made a voyage in 
the Pond-Lily all by myself yesterday 
morning, and was much encouraged 
by my success in causing the boat to 
go whither I would. I have always 
liked tu be afloat, but I think I have 
never adequately conceived of the 
enjoyment till now, when I begin to 
feel a power over that which supports 
me. I suppose I must have felt some- 
thing like this sense of triumph when 
I first learned to swim; but I have 
forgotten it. Oh, that I could run 
wild !—that is, that I could put my- 
self into a true relation with Nature, 
and be on friendly terms with all con- 
genial elements. 

We had a thunder-storm last even- 
ing; and to-day has been a cool, 
breezy autumnal day, such as my 
soul and body love.” 


Of his mode of training himself 
for his especial business of daily 
living Thoreau gives his own ac- 
count :— 


‘““T went to the woods because I 
wished to live deliberately, to front 
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only the essential facts of life, and 
see if I could not learn what it had to 
teach, and not, when I came to die, 
discover that I had not lived. I did 
not wish to live what was not life, 
living is so dear; nor did I wish to 
practise resignation, unless it was 
quite necessary. I wanted to live 
deep and suck out all the marrow of 
life, to live so sturdily and Spartan- 
like as to put to rout all that was not 
life, to cut a broad swath and shave 
close, to drive life into a corner, and 
reduce it to its lowest terms, and, if 
it proved to be mean, why then to 
get the whole and genuine meanness 
of it, and publish its meaness to the 
world ; or if it were sublime, to know 
it by experience, and be able to give 
a true account of it in my next ex- 
cursion. For most men, it appears 
to me, are in a strange uncertainty 
about it, whether it is of the devil or 
of God, and have somewhat hastily 
concluded that it is the chief end of 
man here to ‘glorify God and enjoy 
him for ever.’ 

Still we live meanly, like ants; 
though the fable tells us that we were 
long ago changed into men ; like pyg- 
mies we fight with cranes ; it is error 
upon error, and clout upon clout, and 
our best virtue has for its occasion a 
superfluous and evitable wretched- 
ness. Our life is frittered away by 
detail. An honest man has hardly 
need to count more than his ten 
fingers, or in eatreme cases he may 
add his ten toes, and lump the rest. 
Simplicity, simplicity, simplicity! I 
say, let your affairs be as two or three, 
and not a hundred cr a thousand ; 
instead of amillion count half a-dozen, 
and keep your accounts on your 
thumb nail. In the midst of this 
chopping sea of civilised life, such 
are the clouds and :torms and quick- 
sands and thousand-aud-one items to 
be allowed for, that a man has to 
live, if he would not founder and go 
to the bottom and not make his port 
at all, by dead reckoning, and he 
must be a great calculator indeed 
who succeeds. Simplify, simplify. 
Instead of three meals a day, if it be 
necessary eat but one; instead of a 
hundred dishes, five; and reduce 
other things in proportion. Our life 
is like a German Confederacy, made 
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up of petty states, with its boundary 

for ever fluctuating, so that even a 
German cannot tell you how it is 
bounded at any moment.” 

‘*Let us spend one day as delibhe- 
rately as Nature, and not to be thrown 
off the track by every nutshell and 
mosquito’s wing that falls on the rails. 
Let us rise early and fast, or break 
fast, gently and without perturbation ; 
let company come and let company 
go, let the bells ring and the children 
cry,—determined to make a day of it. 
Why should we knock under and go 
with the stream? Let us not be upset 
and overwhelmed in that terrible 
rapid and whirlpool called a dinner, 
situated in the meridian shallows. 
Weather this danger and youare safe, 
fur the rest of the way is down hill. 
With unrelaxed nerves, with morning 
vigour, sail by it, looking another 
way, tied to the mast like Ulysses. 
If the engine whistles, let it whistle 
till it is hoarse for its pains. If the 
bell rings, why should we run? We 
will consider what kind of music they 
are like. Let us settle ourselves, 
and work and wedge our feet duwn- 
ward through the mud and slush of 
opinion, and prejudice, and tradition, 
and delusion, and appearance, that 
alluvion which covers the globe, 
through Paris and London, through 
New York and Bostcn and Concord, 
through church and state, through 
poetry and philosophy and religion, 
tillwe come to a hard bottom and rocks 
in place, which we can call reality, 
and say, This is, and no mistake ; and 
then begin, having a point d’appui, 
below freshet and frost and fire, a 
place where you might found a wall 
or a state, or set a lamp-post safely, 
or perhaps a gauge, not a Nilometer, 
but a Realometer, that future ages 
might know how deep a :reshet of 
shams and appearances had gathered 
from time to time. If you stand 
right fronting and face to face to a 
fact, you will see the sun glimmer on 
both its surfaces, as if it were a 
cimeter, and feel its sweet edge 
dividing you through the heart and 
marrow, and so you will happily con- 
clude your mortal career. Be it life 
or death, we crave only reality. If 
we are really dying, let us hear the 
rattle in our throats, and feel cold in 
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‘the extremities ; if we are alive, let 
‘us go about our business.” 


The paradoxical saying of Thor- 
eau’s in. the following passage, 
‘‘Much is published, but little 
printed,” will, when understood 
as he meant it, give the key to 
his system :— 


‘But while we are confined to 
books, though the most select and 
‘classic, and read only particular writ- 
ten languages, which are themselves 
‘but dialects and provincial, we are in 
‘danger of forgetting the language 
which all things and events speak 
without metaphor, which alone is 
‘copious and standard. Much is pub- 
lished, but little printed. The rays 
which stream through the shutter will 
be no longer remembered when the 
‘shutter is wholly removed. No 
method nor discipline can supersede 
the necessity of being for ever on the 
alert. What is a course of history, or 
‘philosophy, or poetry, no matter how 
well selected, or the best society, or 
the most admirable routine of life, 
‘compared with the discipline of look- 
ing always at what is to be seen? 
Will you be a reader, a student merely, 
oraseer? Read your fate, see what 
is before you, and walk on into 
‘futurity. 

I did not read books the first 
summer ; I hoed beans. Nay, I often 
did better than this. There were 
times when I could not afford to 
sacrifice the bloom of the present 
moment to any work, whether of the 
‘head or hands. [love a broad mar- 
gin to my life. Sometimes, in a 
summer morning, having taken my 
accustomed bath, I sat in my sunny 
doorway from sunrise till noon, rapt 
in a revery, amidst the pines and 
‘hickories and sumachs, in undisturbed 
solitude and stillness, while the birds 
sang around or flitted noiseless 
through the house, urtil by the 
sun falling in at my west window, 
or the noise of some traveller’s wagon 
-on the distant highway, I was re- 
minded of the lapse of time. I grew 
in those seasons like corn in the 
night, and they were far better than 
any work of the hands would have 
"been. They were not time subtracted 
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from my life, but so much over and 
above my usual allowance. I realised 
what the Orientals mean by contem- 
plation and the forsaking of works. 
For the most part, I minded not how 
the hours went. The day advanced 
as if to light some work of mine; it 
was morning, and lo, now it is even- 
ing, and nothing memorable is accom- 
plished. Instead of singing like the 
birds, I silently smiled at my incessant 
goud fortune. As the sparrow had 
its t.ill, sitting on the hickory before 
my door, so had I my chuckle or sup- 
pressed warble which he might hear 
out of my nest. My days were not 
days of the week, bearing the stamp 
of any heathen deity, nor were they 
minced into hours and fretted by the 
ticking of a clock; for I lived like 
the Puri Indians, of whom it is said 
that ‘for yesterday, to-day, and to- 
morrow they have only one word, and 
they express the variety of meaning 
by pointing backward for yesterday, 
forward for to-morrow, and overhead 
for the passing day.’ This was sheer 
idleness to my fellow-townsmen, no 
doubt; but if the birds and flowers 
had tried me by their standard, I 
should not have been found wanting. 
A man must find his occasions in 
himself, it is true. The natural day 
is very calm, and will hardly reprove 
his indolence.” 


There are not many persons 
now-a-days who have the oppor- 
tunity, or perhaps the courage to 
try the effects of solitude upon 
their character. To shallow natures 
solitude is a horror; and even 
natures that have some inner re- 
sources are often afraid of it. 
And it is little wonder: for how 
few of us, in our lack of sensitive- 
ness and finer appreciativeness, 
can apprehend any sympathy or 
sociability apart from embodied 
man. Thoreau describes one occa- 
sion upon which solitude over- 
powered him :— 

‘*T have never felt lonesome, or in 
the least oppressed by a sense of soli- 
tude, but once, and that was a few 
weeks after I came to the woods, 
when, for an hour, I doubted if the 
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near neighbourhood of man was not 
essential to a serene and healthy 
life. To be alone was something un- 
pleasant. But I was at the same 
time conscious of a slight insanity in 
my mood, and seemed to foresee my 
recovery. In the midst of a gentle 
rain while these thoughts prevailed, I 
was suddenly sensible of such sweet 
and beneficent society in Nature, in 
the very pattering of the drops, and in 
every sound and sight around my 
house, an infinite and unaccountable 
friendliness all at once like an atmo- 
sphere sustaining me, as made the 
fancied advantages of human neigh- 
bourhood insignificant, and I have 
never thought of them since. Every 
little pine needle expanded and 
swelled with sympathy and befriended 
me. I was so distinctly made aware 
of the presence of something kindred 
to me, even in scenes which we are 
accustomed to call wild and dreary, 
and also that the nearest of blood to 
me and humanest was not a person 
nor a villager, that I thought no place 
could ever be strange to me again.” 


A man must be conscious of the 
spirit which makes nature lovely 
to write so beautiful a passage as 
this. He looks on her with the 
eyes of the seer, which gaze into 
depths that are reserved even from 
the average artist, botanist, or 
gardener. There is something 
always held back from the busy 
ants that make up the mass of 
men; something which cannot be 
given to those whose eyes look 
fixedly down upon a small particu- 
lar aim; something which that 
‘elder brother” of men, the poet, 
receives with ease, as his heritage. 
And although we dare not call 
Thoreau a poet in the sense of a 
maker of lyrics or epics, yet he 
lived, felt, and thought as a poet ; 
and now and again his terse prose 
rings with the music which beau- 
tiful thinking must carry with it. 

As an instance of his powers of 
observation we may quote his de- 
scription of the Battle of the Ants 
which he witnessed while dwelling 
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in this residence which appeared 
so solitary. Here we find him 
acting as war correspondent on a 
most exciting occasion; and in- 
deed his report may arouse nearly 
as much interest as the graphic 
accounts of a Daily Telegraph 
correspondent now that we are 
sated and over filled with the 
horrors of war. 


‘*T was witness to events of a less 
peaceful character. One day when I 
went out to my wood-pile, or rather 
my pile of stumps, 1 observed two 
large ants, the one red, the other 
much larger, nearly half an inch long, 
and black, fiercely contending with 
one another. Having once got hold 
they never let go, but struggled and 
wrestled and rolled on the chips 
incessantly. Looking farther, I was 
surprised to find that the chips were 
covered with such combatants, that it 
was not a duellum, but a bellum, a 
war between two races of ants, the 
red always pitted against the black, 
and frequently two red ones to one 
black. Thelegions of these Myrmidons 
covered all the hills and vales in my 
wood-yard, and theground was already 
strewn with the dead and dying, both 
red and black. It was the only battle 
which I have ever witnessed, the only 
battle-field I ever trod while the bat- 
tle was raging ; internecine war ; the 
red republicans on the one hand, and 
the black imperialists on the other. 
On every side they were engaged in 
deadly combat, yet without any noise 
that I could hear, and human soldiers. 
never fought so resolutely. [ watched 
a couple that were fast locked in each 
other’s embraces, in a little sunny 
valley amid the chips, new at noon- 
day prepared to fight till the sun 
went down, or life went out. The 
smaller red champion had fas- 
tened himself like a vice to his 
adversary’s front, and through all 
the tumblings on that field never 
for an instant ceased to gnaw at one 
of his feelers near the root, having, 
already caused the other to go by the 
board ; while the stronger black one 
dashed him from side to side, and, as 
I saw on looking nearer, had already 
divested him of several of his mem- 
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bers. They fought with more per- 
tinacity than bull-dogs. Neither 
manifested the least disposition to 
retreat. It was evident that their 
battle-cry was Conquer or die. In 
the mean while there came along a 
single red ant on the hill-side of this 
valley, evidently full of excitement, 
who either had despatched his foe, or 
had not yet taken part in the battle ; 
probably the latter, for he had lost 
none of his limbs ; whose mother had 
charged him vo return with his shield 
or upon it. Or perchance he was 
some Achilles, who had nourished his 
wrath apart, and had now come to 
avenge or rescue his Patroclus. He 
saw this unequal combat from afar,— 
for the blacks were nearly twice the 
size of the red,—he drew near with 
rapid pace till he stood on his guard 
within half an inch of the combatants ; 
then, watching his opportunity, he 
sprang upon the black warrior, and 
commenced his operations near the 
root of his right fore-leg, leaving the 
foe to select among his own members ; 
and so there were three united for 
life, as if a new kind of attraction 
had been invented which put all 
other locks and cements to shame. I 
should not have wondered by this 
time to find that they had their 
respective musical bands stationed on 
some eminent chip, and playing their 
national airs the while, to excite the 
slow and cheer the dying combatants. 
I was myself excited somewhat even 
as if they had been men. The more 
you think of it, the less the difference. 
And certainly there is not the fight 
recorded in Concord history, at least, 
if in the history of America, that will 
bear a moment's comparison with this, 
whether for the numbers engaged in 
it, or for the patriotism and heroism 
displayed. For numbers and for car- 
nage it was an Austerlitz or Dresden. 
Concord Fight! Two killed on the 
patriots’ side, and Luther Blanchard 
wounded! Why here every ant was 
a Buttrick,—‘ Fire! for God’s sake 
fire!’—and thousands shared the 
fate of Davis and Hosmer. There 
was not one hireling there. I have 
no doubt that it was a principle they 
fought for, as much as our ancestors, 
and not to avoid a three-penny tax on 
their tea; and the results of this 


battle will be as important and memo- 
rable to those whom it concerns as 
those of the battle of Bunker Hill, at 
least. 

I took up the chip on which the 
three I have particularly described 
were struggling, carried it into my 
house, and placed it under a tumbler 
on my window-sill, in order to see the 
issue. Holding a microscope to the 
first-mentioned red ant, I saw that, 
though he was assiduously gnawing 
at the near fore-leg of his enemy, 
having severed his remaining feeler, 
his own breast was all torn away, ex- 
posing what vitals he had there to- 
the jaws of the black warrior, whose 
breast-plate was apparently too thick 
for him to pierce ; and the dark car- 
buncles of the sufferer’s eyes shone 
with ferocity such as war only could 
excite. They struggled half an hour 
longer under the tumbler, and when I 
looked again the black soldier had 
severed the heads of his foes from 
their bodies, and the still living heads 
were hanging on either side of him 
like ghastly trophies at his saddle- 
bow, still apparently as firmly fastened 
as ever, and he was endeavouring with 
feeble struggles, being without feelers 
and with only the remnant of a leg, 
and I know not how many other 
wounds, to divest himself of them ; 
which at length, after half an hour 
more, he accomplished. I raised the 
glass, and he went off over the window- 
sill in that crippled state. Whether 
he finally survived that combat, and 
spent the remainder of his days in 
some Hotel des Invalides, I do not 
know; but I thought that his in- 
dustry would not be worth much 
thereafter. I never learned whichf 
party was victorious, nor the cause o 
the war; but I felt for the rest o 
that day as if 1 had had my feelings 
excited and harrowed by witnessing 
the struggle, the ferocity and carnage, 
of a human battle before my door. 

Kirby and Spence tell us that the 
battles of ants have long been cele- 
brated and the date of them recorded, 
though they say that Huber is the 
only modern author who appears to 
have witnessed them. ‘ Adneas Syl- 
vius,’ say they, ‘after giving avery 
circumstantial account of one con- 
tested with great obstinacy by a 
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great and small species on the trunk 
of a pear tree, adds that ‘ This 
action was fought in the pontificate 
of Kugenius the Fourth, in the pre- 
sence of Nicholas Pistoriensis, an 
eminent lawyer, who related the 
whole history of the battle with the 
greatest fidelity.” A similar engage- 
ment between great and small ants is 
recorded by Olaus Magnus, in which 
the small ones, being victorious, are 
said to have buried the bodies of 
their own soldiers, but left those of 
their giant enemies aprey to the birds. 
This event happened previous to the 
expulsion of the tyrant Christiern the 
Second from Sweden.’ The battle 
which [ witnessed took place in the 
Presidency of Pulk, five years before 
the passage of Webster's Fugitive- 
Slave Bill.” 


The following probes modern civi- 
lisation very deeply; can political 
economists meet the criticism ?— 


‘In the savage state every family 
owns a shelter as good as the best, and 
sufficient for its coarser and simpler 
wants ; but I think that I speak within 
bounds when I say that, though the 
birds of the air have their nests, and 
the foxes their holes, and the savages 
their wigwams, in modern civilised 
society not more than one half the 
families own a shelter. In the large 
towns and cities, where civilisation 
especially prevails, the number of 
those who own a shelter is a very 
small fraction of the whole. The rest 
pay an annual tax for this outside 
garment of all, become indispensable 
summer and winter, which would buy 
a village of Indian wigwams, but now 
helps to keep them poor as long as 
they live. I do not mean to insist 
here on the disadvantage of hiring 
compared with owning, but it is evi- 
dent that the savage owns his shelter 
because it costs so little, while the 
civilised man hires his commonly be- 
cause he cannot afford to own it ; nor 
can he, in the long run, any better 
afford to hire. But, answers one, by 
merely paying this tax the poor civil- 
ised man secures an abode which isa 
palace compared with the savage’s. 
An annual rent of from twenty-five to 
a hundred dollars, these are the 
country rates, entitles him to the 
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benefit of the improvements of centu- 
ries, spacious apartments, clean paint 
and paper, Rumford fireplace, back 
plastering, Venetian blinds, copper 
pump, spring lock, a commodious cel- 
lar, and many other things. But how 
happens it that he who is said to en- 
joy these things is so commonly a 
poor civilised man, while the savage, 
who has them not, is rich as a savage } 
If it is asserted that civilisation is a 
real advance in the condition of man, 
—and I think that it is, though only 
the wise improve their advantages, — 
it must be shewn that it has produced 
better dwellings without making them 
more costly ; and the cost of a thing 
is the amount of what [ will call life 
which is required to ba exchanged for 
it, immediately or in the long run. 
An average house in this neighbour- 
hood costs perhaps eight hundred dol- 
lars, and to lay up this sum will take 
from ten to fifteen years of the la- 
bourer’s life, even if he is not encum- 
bered with a family ;—estimating the 
pecuniary value of every man’s labour 
at one dollar a day, for if some receive 
more, others receive less ;—-so that he 
must have spent more than half his 
life commonly before his wigwam will 
be earned. If we suppose him to pay 
a rent instead, this is but a doubtful 
choice of evils. Would the savage 
have been wise to exchange his wig- 
wam for a palace on these terms?” 


Some of Thoreau’s brief pithy 
aphorisms are full of peculiar sug- 
gestiveness, and well worth accept- 
ing as proverbs for our own use. 
Here are a few of them :— 


“As if you could kill time with- 
out injuring eternity.” 

‘‘We may waive just so much 
care of ourselves as we honestly 
bestow elsewhere.” 

“« How vigilant we are! deter- 
mined not to live by faith if we 
can avoid it; all the day long on 
the alert, at night we unwillingly 
say our prayers, and commit our- 
selves to uncertainties.” 

‘* Of a life of luxury the fruit is 
luxury, whether in agriculture, or 
commerce, or literature, or art.’’ 

“There are now-a-days pro- 
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fessors of philosophy, but not 
philosophers.” 

‘‘ When man has obtained those 
things which are necessary to life, 
there is another alternative than 
to obtain the superfluities, and 
that is, to adventure on life now, 
his vacation from humbler toil 
having commenced.” 

‘We know but few men, a great 
many coats and breeches.” Our 
friend here is quite Carlylean. 

‘‘ Beware of all enterprises that 
require new clothes, and not rather 
a new wearer of clothes.” 

‘In the long run men hit only 
what they aim at.” 

‘Men have become the tools of 
their tools.”’ 

‘* We have built for this world a 
family mansion, and for the next 
a family tomb.” 

“If you give money, spend 
yourself with it.” 

‘To be awake is to be alive. I 
have never yet met a man who was 
quite awake. How could I have 
looked him in the face?” 

‘What sort of space is that 
which separates a man from his 
fellows and makes him solitary? 
I have found that no exertion of 
the legs can bring two minds 
much nearer to one another.” 

‘‘A man sits as many risks as 
he runs.” 

‘« Sometimes we are inclined to 
class those who are once-and-a-half 
witted with the half-witted, because 
we appreciate only a third part of 
their wit.” 

‘Shall a man go and hang him- 
self because he belongs to the race 
of pygmies, and not be the biggest 
pygmy that he can?” 
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“Tf aman does not keep pace 
with his companions, perhaps it is 
because he hears a different drum- 
mer. Let him step to the music 
which he hears, however measured 
or far away.” 

‘The fault-finder will find faults 
even in paradise.” 

“Only that day dawns to which 
we are awake. There is more day 
to dawn. The sun is but a morn- 
ing star.” 

Bystanders, it is said, see most 
of the game. It may equally be 
affirmed that the most excited 
player would not move a step to 
listen to the wisest bystander. In 
America, as well as in England, a 
gigantic experiment is being tried, 
the experiment called civilisation. 
It means multiplicity of small 
things with little room for what is 
calm, and great, and full of love. 
It means luxury and fret com- 
bined. Having noble elements 
within it also, it may have a noble 
outcome, but in many of its pro- 
vinces it will first have to wear 
itself out. We are too apt to think 
that the old prophets are dead, and 
not to remember that when they 
came it was wont to be in humble 
guise. 

Thoreau, born 1817, died 1862, 
is much too modern to have been 
a prophet, but some of his words 
are better worth studying than 
the more elaborate works of the 
popular professors of philosophy, 
who touch nothing but the outer 
fringe of the garment of life, or 
of the frightened sentimentalists 
to whom everything real and vital 
is a “tender topic” not to be 
touched. 

Maser CoLuins. 
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CHIEF JUSTICES OF IRELAND IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


“* On seats of stone within the sacred place, 

The reverend elders nodded o’er the case.” 

Pope’s ‘‘ Iliad,” xviii. 585. 

In the year 1534, temp. Henry 
VUI., Patrick Finglass ) became 
Chief Justicd reland. His 
early years had been spent at his 
ancestral home at Westpalston, 
near Swords, in the county of 
Dublin.* His father being lord 
of the manor, there was on the 
spot a manorial court in which the 
tenants sued and were sued, and 
here the future Chief Justice 
learned the first principles of 
English law. Having prosecuted 
his travels into the countries be- 
yond the Pale, he had ample oppor- 
tunity of observing the laws ad- 
ministered by the Brehons, and of 
instituting comparison between 
those and the English laws. 

His name on the records is spelt 
in many ways; at one time “ Fin- 
glass,” at another “ Fynglass,” and 
again ‘‘Feingles.” Accordingly, 
in searching for his acts, care must 
be taken to examine under each of 
those spellings. He had been in- 
tended in aay life for the Church, 
and was sent by his father to an 
ecclesiastical college at Oxford, 
where he acquired the friendship 
of one whose brilliant talents won 
for him the high eminence to which 
he subsequently rose alike ‘in 


Church and State. We allude to 
John Allen, afterwards Archbishop 
of Dublin and Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland. The life, however, of a 
theologian was irksome to Fin- 
glass; he found no pleasure “in 
weariness, in painfulness, in watch- 
ings often, in fastings often ; ” 
for St. Paul these things may 
have had, perhaps, he thought, a 
heavenly charm, but they had none 
such for him. He therefore retired 
from a calling to which he was un- 
suited, and applied himself to the 
study of the law. But he con- 
tinued to reside at Oxford, and to 
enjoy thefriendship of young Allen, 
who was ordained priest in 1507, 
the same year in which he (Fin- 
glass) was called to the Bar. The 
abilities displayed by Allen soon 
brought him under the notice 
of Cardinal Wolsey, and as he 
(Allen) rose to high eminence in the 
Church so Finglass rose to high 
eminence at the Bar. If one was 
made Judge of the Legatine Court 
in England, the other was created 
Chief Baron in Ireland. In 1515, 
the year after his appointment, 
Finglass wrote a work on “The 
Decay of Ireland,” with suggestions 
for its reformation. The monas- 
teries on the borders, he says, 
should be suppressed, inasmuch as 
they afforded entertainment to the 


* Dalton’s “County of Dublin,” p, 504, 











Irish enemy. This suggestion is 
surprising, written as it was many 


years befors the general suppres- 


sion was thought of. His descrip- 
tion of the English colonists, ‘‘bee 
they high or bee they low,” is 
painful to contemplate, for ‘‘ there 
is not eight of the knights, lords, 
esquires, and gentlemen of the four 
shires but be in debt, and without 
brief remedy they must sell their 
lands, and go to some other land;”’ 
and as to the humbler classes, he 
states that ‘there be no better 
labourers than the poor commons 
of Irelande,” but that they were 
overweighted with  extortions, 
called coyne and livery, which 
were taxes in the shape of com- 
mutations for ‘ entertainments,” 
which was somewhat analogous to 
the right of billeting of troops in 
private houses in modern times, a 
right which the English lords both 


. claimed and enforced, ‘and it 


was quite customary for them to 
billet their children on their tenants 
throughout the year.” These poor 
commons were also subject to 
divers other sore grievances, which 
it would now weary the reader to 
read so many centuries after they 
have been abolished.* Was there 
no remedy, it will be asked, in a 
court of law for the humbler 
classes to right their wrongs? 
Where was the Court of King’s 
Bench? Where the other Courts ? 
The Courts were nominally open, 
it is true, but virtually they were 
closed to the poor, ‘for no lord 
or esquire,” writes Sir Thomas 
Luttrel (Chief. Justice of the 
Common Pleas in 1534), ‘‘ would 
permit their tenants to sue each 
other in the King’s Courts under a 
penalty of five marks.” In one 
sense perhaps they were right. 
Once embarked in a suit the suitor 
was ruined, for winners and losers 
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were alike engulphed in a ruin 
that threatened to swallow all. 
Causes commenced in one genera- 
tion were ended in another! Nor 
were the judges to be blamed for 
a system that they were powerless 
to correct. There were, indeed, 
some judges—Chief Justices—but 
they were few, who were open to 
bribery. In other times and in 
other countries the venality of the 
Bench was even as a household 
word, but in these countries such 
things were happily rare. There 
are writings extant descriptive of 
lawsuits in ancient Greece, where 
the judges are described as “the 
bribe-devouring judges.”’ + 
As a rule, let us say it with pride, 
the Irish judges were not such 
then, but it was impossible for 
them to stem the torrent of abuses 
with which the system was flooded. 
If a jury were about to be sworn 
the jurors were challenged for con- 
sanguinity or want of freehold, 
and if a jury were empanelled, 
the question was tried, exceptions 
were argued in the Court above, a 
judgment was then had, that 
judgment was appealed from and 
was affirmed or set aside by the 
Court of dernier ressort—the Privy 
Council. So far their system har- 
monised with ours, but it diverged 
in this, that years after final judg- 
ment the cause might be re-opened 
and brought on to another “ final’ 
hearing, and thus be kept going 
round in never-ending cycles. 
This was exemplified in the 
romantic case of White v. White, 
where the only question was, 
whether the first marriage of James 
White was legal or the reverse. 
He was blessed with worldly wealth, 
had large estates in the counties of 
Kildare and Dublin, and those 
estates descended to his supposed 
heir according to the English 





* Carew MSS., temp. Hen, VIII, 


t Hesiod’s “ Works and Days,” 
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rather than the Irish law. The 
lady to whom he was first married 
was a widow of remarkable beauty; 
she had ample means, and had 
been married to one who joined 
the impostor, Simnel, in his expedi- 
tion to England in 1487. Some 
said that her husband was killed 
at the battle of Stoke, in Notting- 
hamshire, and others that he was 
drowned on his homeward voyage ; 
but the truth is that he was kept 
with others as a State prisoner by 
Henry VII. From 1487 to 1500 
the husband never met and never 
corresponded with his wife, and 
her friends persuaded her—though 
much against her will—that he was 
long since deal. Escaping from 
his prison-house in 1500, he re- 
turned to his native city, but it was 
to find her for whom he had long 
sighed married to another, towhom 
she had borne a son, Nicholas. 
They met by accident in the gloom 
of an autumnal evening as she 
was returning with her child from 
one of the city churches that were 
clustered around the castle; she 
recognised him whom she thought 
was amongst the dead; his face was 
darker, thinner, and paler than it 
was wont to be; his dress was a 
horseman’s cloak, and he wore a 
hat looped down over his face ; his 
expression was like that he bore 
on the dreadful morning they had 
parted ; she uttered a dismal shriek 
and fainted. Strong and vigorous 
remedies were necessary ere they 
could recall her to sense and motion, 
and even then her language was 
wild and incoherent. The living 
and the dead, she thought, had 
leagued themselves against her 
second marriage. She knew too 
well what had called him up—he 
came to upbraid her that while 
her heart was with him in the deep 
and dead sea she had given her 


hand to another. On that night 
her reason was gone, and she soon 
after died. James White married 
a second time, and by his second 
marriage he had a second family, 
the, eldest of whom was Thomas,. 
who, dying, left a son whose name 
was John, the plaintiff in this 
action of ejectment ; while the de- 
fendant was James, the son of 
Nicholas. Intense indeed was the 
interest taken in this painful case, 
which was tried in 1518 before 
Chief Baron Finglass. How the 
defendant defended his possession 
of the estates we know not. It 
may have been that he disputed 
the identity of him who “sought 
to pass himself off as the lady’s 
first husband.” But this is merely 
a speculative question that we 
have no means of solving. Suffice 
it to say that the jury found against 
the defendant, on the ground that 
his father was illegitimate. From 
this finding ‘‘an appeal wastaken,”’ 
and the Chief Justice, and, we 
presume, the secondary judge, 
approved of the verdict, and made 
a decree to that effect. From that 
decree an appeal was taken to the 
Privy Council, where the whole 
question was re-opened, and the 
following order was made on the 
2ist of Nov., 1521 :— 


‘Witt v. Wuite.* 


‘‘Decree in a cause wherein 
John White of the city of Dublin, 
gentleman, son of Thomas White, 
of Harford West, gentleman, is 
plaintiff, and James White, of Kil- 
dare, is defendant, concerning cer- 
tain lands in the county of Kildare, 
which cause having been submitted 
to the Lord Deputy, the Earl of 
Surrey, by John White, on the 
allegation that said James White 
and his father, Nicholas, were both 
illegitimate. Upon hearing the 


* Morrin’s Pat. Rol., vol, i, pp. 194-95, 
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evidence which both parties pro- 
duced, the Lord Deputy and Coun- 
cil ordered that the said John 
White, plaintiff, son and heir of 
Thomas: White, son of James 
White, the elder, should have and 
enjoy the premises without impe- 
diment from any person, under a 
penalty of £200 to be paid to the 
use of the King. 

‘* Signed— 


Sir Nicuotas, Lord Howth, Ex- 
Chancellor. Henry, Bishop 
of Meath. J. Rawson, Prior 
of Kilmainham. J go, THE 
Assot of St Mary’s Abbey. 
Patrick Brrainenam, Chief 
Justice. Parrick Finexass, 
Chief Baron. P. Wuite, 
Baron of the Ex. W. Darcy. 
J. Sryiz.” 


One would have thought that 
this solemn decree was sufficient ; 
however, after three years, on the 
6th of August, 1524, an applica- 
tion was made to the Privy Council 
to have the case re-heard, when 
an order was made confirming the 
above decree, and “ direction was 
yn that if the petitioner should 

e disturbed in his possession the 
Lord Chancellor, Chief Justice 
Birmingham, Chief Baron Finglass, 
and the Prior of Kilmainham, 
should hear and determine the 
suit.”” This order was followed by 
another without date, “ requiring 
the Chief Justice and Justice Net- 
terville to hear the same.” And 
this was followed by another order, 
dated 22nd of November, 1539, 
confirming the above decrees, 
which order was followed by 
another—the last in the cause, 
made nearly twenty years after the 
hearing before the Privy Council. 
This ‘‘ final”? decree runs thus :— 


‘¢ Ware v. Wnire. 


‘Final decree of Thomas Howth, 
Justice of the King’s Bench, and 
Patrick White, Baron, arbitrators, 
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to whom were submitted by deed 
of arbitration all disputes and dif- 
ferences existing between John 
White and James White, who 
upon examination of witnesses 
fully establishing the illegitimacy 
of James White, have ordered and 
decreed that John White should 
have possession of all the lands 
without interruption or impedi- 
ment, but as James White had 
sown the lands with corn he might 
reap and carry it away without 
the disturbance of the said John 
White.” Thus ended this pro- 
tracted case; and it was one of 
the many which foreshadow the 
Jarndyce v. Jarndyce of after years. 
To narrate more of such cases 
would give pain to the writer and 
probably sleep to the reader— 


‘* As pensive poets painful vigils keep, 
Sleepless themselves to give their 
readers sleep.” 


The influence of the English 
nation, no wonder, then, was de- 
clining in the face of abuses un- 
equalled amongst the Brehons. 
The Earl of Surrey, who had 
fought at Flodden Field, was un- 
equal to the task of subduing the 
native Irish and ‘‘ degenerate” 
English races; his health was 
shattered, and he saw, in addition 
to other evils, pirates from Scot- 
land infesting the coasts. A 
meeting of the Privy Council was 
convened, and Finglass there car- 
ried a resolution that a deputation 
be despatched to Cardinal Wolsey 
imploring that some ships of war 
be sent over to keep the seas free 
from. the Scots. The Duke of 
Richmond, an illegitimate son of 
Henry VIII., was appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant of tebeed in 
the place of the Earl of Surrey, 
and he, unwilling to interfere 
in the political troubles of so 
troublesome a country as Ireland 
then was, selected for his deputy 
the Ear! of Kildare. One of the 
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first acts of the Earl’s Government 
was to remove Archbishop Allen 
from the post of Chancellor, and 
appoint Cromer, Archbishop of 
Armagh, in his stead. A powerful 
opposition was therefore organised 
against the Government of the Earl 
of Kildare. Memorials were drawn 
up, signed by the ex-Chancellor, 
by Chief Baron Finglass, and by 
others of the Council, and trans- 
mitted to the King, complaining of 
the Lord Deputy, who was com- 
manded to proceed at once to Lon- 
don, and there give an account of 
his stewardship. The Earl forth- 
with took his departure, but before 
doing so appointed his son, Lord 
Thomas Fitzgerald, better known 
as Silken Thomas, a young man of 
one-and-twenty years of age, as 
his Vice-Deputy. On the Earl’s 
arrival in London he wascommitted 
to the Tower, and while there in 
captivity a vacancy occurred in the 
King’s Bench, by reason of the 
death of Chief Justice Dillon, when 
the King, to insult, as it were, his 
captive, appointed Chief Baron 
Finglass to the vacant Chief 
Justiceship. Rumours were now 
abroad that the King had caused 
the Earl to be beheaded; the 
thoughtless and inexperienced 
Vice- Deputy believed those 
rumours, and maddened _. to 
desperation, declared war on the 
Crown. In acting as he did, the 
youthful nobleman displayed much 
courage but no capacity. The 
castle, the arsenal, the whole ma- 
chinery of tke Irish Government 
were in his possession, and yet his 
first act of rebellion was to resign 
the Sword of State and retire from 
that castle, to which he soon after 
laid siege. It so happened that 
within its leaguered walls were 
Archbishop Allen andChief Justice 
Finglass, both hated and both 
dreaded by the Earl of Kildare 
and by his misguided son. The 
entrance to the castle, then and up 
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to the middle of the last century, 
was by a drawbridge, placed be- 
tween two strong round towers, 
from Castle Street. A portcullis, 
armed with iron, between those 
towers served as a second defence, 
in case the bridge should be sur- 
prised. 

The fortress was encompassed 
with a broad and deep moat, and 
there were two sally ports in the 
walls. On the night of the 28th 
of July, 1534, the drawbridge was 
raised, the sally ports were closed, 
and all egress was stopped by the 
besiegers and ingress by the be- 
sieged. The Archbishop and Chief 
Justice felt, perhaps, uncomfortable 
at the prospect of asiege, and both 
determined to withdraw as_ best 
they could from the danger. To 
escape through the guarded gates 
was an impossibility, but Lord 
Thomas Fitzgerald was not aware 
that there existed a covered or 
secret passage that led from the 
castle to the river hard by. 
Entering the chapel on that night, 
which was shaken by the storm, 
the Archbishop beekoned to the 
Chief Justice to follow him. Pass- 
ing behind the altar he pressed a 
spring which, opening without 
noise, shewed a secret iron door 
wrought in the wall of the church. 
Within was a narrow staircase cut 
in the wall. The Archbishop be- 
gan to descend as one too much 
accustomed to the way to require 
the use of lights, while at the same 
time he held the lamp to Finglass, 
who followed him for many steps 
down the steep descent ; at length 
they rested in a narrow vault of 
great length, at the far end of 
which they saw as they approached, 
astdircase, which they rapidly as- 
cended. This conducted them to a 
wicket that seemed to open sponta- 
neously and close afterthem. As 
they emerged under the bastion 
that flanked the seaward gate at 
a point on the south side of the 
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Liffey close to where Gratton 
Bridge now stands, they shuddered 
at the prospect of a voyage on so 
wild a night. The rain descended 
in torrents, and the frequent flashes 
of lightning, followed by bursts of 
thunder, deepened the surrounding 
darkness; but the captain, an 
experienced seaman, said that at 
the turn of the tide the wind 
would fall, and that it sat in the 
west and would waft them to 
Holyhead before the day was far 
advanced. It may have been that 
the captain preferred facing the 
fury of the tempest to the fury of 
the conflict that was to open the 
following day. 

The vessel got under weigh, and 
passing the bar at the mouth of 
the Liffey, she stood out to sea. 
The wind then went to the south, 
the stays were made fast, and, 
leaning on her side, she went 
foaming through the sea; but 
ill-luck followed her track, for the 
boom of the mainsheet snapped in 
the centre, and, refusing to obey 
the helm, the vessel, turning her 
bow from the wind, and bearing 
away, headed for the shores of 
Clontarf, upon which she was soon 
flung a miserable wreck. The tide 
was ebbing fast, and before morn- 
ing had rolled the clouds away, 
the passengers had descended from 
the stranded ship; and many of 
them were hospitably taken by a 
Mr. Holywood, who was one of 
their number, to his house close 
by at Artane. The tidings of 
the catastrophe spread, and Lord 
Thomas Fitzzerald, accompanied 
by a troop of spears, was soon on 
the spot. The aged Archbishop 
was dragged from his bed, and, 
falling on his knees, like St. 
Stephen of old he cried with a 
loud voice, ‘‘ Lord, lay not this sin 
to their charge;” he was then 
murdered in the presence of the 
Chief Justice, and of many others, 
who sought to shelter him. That 
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Finglass escaped was miraculous. 
He did escape ; but the horrors of 
that night unfitted him for further 
mental exertion; his ideas became 
restive, and his mind lapsed into a 
flighty condition without the power 
of continuity of thought. Fully 
recognising his impaired and fail- 
ing energies, he repeatedly tried to 
conquer the defect, but it was to 
no purpose. The form of the 
murdered Archbishop was ever 
shaking his gory locks before him. 
If he sat down to dinner the spectre 
took his seat opposite. If he 
walked in the street the phantom 
was by his side ; and when he was 
sitting in his Court the apparition 
was on the Bench. His mind 
became harassed and bewildered 
by odd notions, by unusual feel- 
ings, and unnatural trains of 
thought. He was intensely ir- 
ritable, and he was conscious of 
confused, irregular, painful, and 
sometimes ludicrous associations. 
As these unhealthy feelings were 
forcing an entrance and trying to 
obtain a settlement on his mind, the 
unhappy Finglass became vexed 
and irritated with himself for per- 
mitting them to intrude. It was 
now evident that his recovery was 
hopeless ; the rebellion of Lord 
Thomas was at its height; and a 
Chief Justice who could wield the 
sword as well as the pen was want- 
ing in those trying times, Finglass 
was called upon to retire, and hedid 
so within six months from his ap- 
pointment. The remainder of his 
days was spent in retirement at his 
ancestral home. He left at his death 
twochildren ; a daughter, the wife 
of Sir Thomas Fitz William, grand- 
father of the first Lord FitzWil- 
liam ; and a son, Sir John Finglass, 
married to the widow of Chief Jus- 
tice Barnwell, and sister-in-law of 
Chief Justice Plunket. Sir John 
left a son, whose grandson, John 
Finglass of Westpalston, was, in 
1647, one of the Confederate 
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Catholics of Kilkenny. On his 
forfeiture of the place of his fore- 
fathers the castle and manor of 
Westpalston were granted to Sir 
Theophilus Jones, whilst Sir 
George Lane became grantee of 
an annual chief rent of £2 10s., 
issuing thereout. ‘‘ Cities,” says 
Mercury to Choaron somewhere 
in Lucian, ‘‘ die like men’’—so do 
families. The name of Finglass, 
once powerful in this country, is 
utterly lost, and no such name is 
now to be found in the lists of the 
clergy, aristocracy, or the humbler 
classes of society. 

After the brief sway of Finglass 
we come, in 1535, to Sir Gerald 
Aylmer, who served under four 
sovereigns—Henry VIII., Edward 
VL, Mary, and Elizabeth. The 
family of Aylmer, said to be 


deduced from Ailmer or Aethel- 
mare, Earl of Cornwall in the time 
of King Aethelred, has long been 


seated at Donadea, in the county 
of Kildare, where Rartholomew 
Aylmer, the chief of the family, 
was resident at the close of the 
fifteenth century. He had two 
sons, Richard, his successor, and 
Gerald, the subject of this memoir, 
of Dollardstown, in the county of 
Meath. His lot was cast amongst 
lawyers, his grandfather, Sir Wil- 
liam Welles, having been Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, and his 
elder brother, Richard, Chief Ser- 
geant of the county of Kildare. 
In 1526 he was appointed Se- 
condary Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas. This appoint- 
ment, which was made by Gerald, 
Earl of Kildare, then Lord Deputy, 
was said to have given mortal 
offence to the Bar, who affected to 
look upon Aylmer as an incom- 
petent man. That the charge of 
ignorance and incompetency was 
made against him, and made by 
no less a person than the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, is true; but it is 
equally true that that charge was 
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got up by a party opposed to the 
Deputy. Immediately on his ap- 
pointment Aylmer applied himself 
unremittingly to the duties of his 
Court, trying cases the narration 
of which would be unacceptable to 
the majority of readers. There is 
one case in which there may be a 
grain of interest, where the plain- 
tiff, Robert Lorgenan, had obtained 
a decree in the Court of Chancery 
for the possession of certain lands 
situate in the county of Kilkenny ; 
while the defendant, one Robert 
Roboke, scorned to hearken to the 
decree, and remained, and for 
aught we know, resolved to re- 
main, in possession of so desirable 
a farm. The plaintiff, on the 
other hand, was desirous to get 
the land for which he had brought 
his suit, and to do so brought an 
action, which was tried before 
Justice Aylmer, when a third 
party, named Sweetman, appeared 
as aiding and abetting the de- 
fendant in keeping adverse pos- 
session. The case went on, anda 
verdict was had for the plaintiff, 
and the habere was directed to the 
sheriff, and was soon duly exe- 
cuted. That Aylmer proved by 
his acts that he was equal to the 
duties imposed upon him, appears 
by the fact that he was summoned 
by the King early in 1534, and 
before the rebellion of Lord 
Thomas Fitzgerald, to give evi- 
dence on the inquiry which was 
being made into the conduct of 
the Lord Deputy, the Earl of 
Kildare, who was then a prisoner 
in the Tower. On the removal 
of Chief Baron Finglass to the 
King’s Bench (June 38, 1534) 
Aylmer, while he was yet in Eng- 
land, was appointed Chief Baron, 
and upon the patent is endorsed 
that ‘‘ Gerald Aylmer is at present 
with us on our service in England 
by our commandment, and for that 
it is uncertain whether these our 
Letters Patent will be made out 
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and pass the Great Seal before the 
feast of Easter, 1535, and for 
divers other causes and considera- 
tions us. hereunto moving, we do 
give and grant him £20 Irish, as 
our gift and reward to him, to be 
received out of our Treasury, with- 
out account to be rendered for the 
same. Dated 25th June, 1534.” 
Aylmer returned to Dublin and 
took his place at the Privy Coun- 
cil, immediately before the rebel- 
lion of Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, 
and on the 28th of July following 
the murder of Archbishop Allen 
occurred. On the suggestion of 
Chief Baron Aylmer a sentence of 
excommunication was pronounced 
by George Cromer, Archbishop of 
Armagh, then Lord Chancellor, 
against Thomas Fitzgerald and 
his uncles. That sentence was 
composed and endorsed by the 
Chancellor and Chief Baron, both 
of them appointed by the Earl of 
Kildare ; it runs as follows :— 


‘* MurDER OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
Dustin. 


‘‘ Whereas Thomas FitzGerald, 
eldest son of Gerald FitzGerald, 
late Earl of Kildare, not only pro- 
cured John Teeling and Nicholas 
Wafer to put violent hands upon 
John Allen, late Archbishop of 
Dublin, Primate of Ireland, at 
Artane, in the diocese of Dublin, 
and also whereas he, the said 
Thomas, accompanied with John 
FitzGerald and Oliver FitzGerald, 
brethren-of the late Earl James 
De La Hyde, and James Rookes, 
and divers other ill-disposed per- 
sons,murdered the said Archbishop, 
we publish and declare all the said 

ersons to be excommunicated. 

e also declare interdict the place 
where the Archbishop was killed, 
and likewise all cities, lands, towns, 
castles, villages, chapels, and other 


places wherein the said cursed 
persons are or shall be, command- 
ing all spiritual persons of this 
province of Dublin to cease from 
administration of divine service as 
long as any of the said persons 
shall be present, and to continue 
three days after their departure. 
We decree them to be deprived of 
all spiritual dignities and profits. 
To the terror and fear of the said 
damnable. persons we have rung 
those bells, erected this cross, and 
quenched those candles, and we 
cast three stones towards their 
habitations.” 

To write of the remainder of 
this unhappy rebellion would be 
to depart from the plan of our 
memoir, it would be to launch into 
the wider field of Irish history— 
suffice it here to say that the 
insurrection was stamped out, but 
that the embers were still smoulder- 
ing, and that the Pale was once 
more during the summer of 1535 
threatened with another outbreak, 
and with an invasion by a num- 
ber of Irish chieftains, O’Brien, 
O’Connor Faby, and O’Kelly. 
Allen, Master of the Rolls, and 
Chief Baron Aylmer were des- 
patched to England to represent 
the critical state of affairs; and 
Lord Leonard Grey was thereupon 
sent over to take the command of 
the army, owing to the inactivity 
and illness of the Lord Deputy 
Skeffington. Aylmer immediately 
proceeded to join the Royal forces, 
for nothing was farther from his 
mind tkan to confine himself to 
the business of his Court. On the 
21st of August, 1535, he penned a 
despatch from the camp at Naas 
to Thomas Cromwell which gave a 
fair though far from brilliant 
account of the state of the country.* 

In the summer of that year, 
Chief Baron Aylmer was again 


* Carew MSS. 
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summoned to England, and while 
there a vacancy occurred in the 
Queen’s Bench owing to the resig- 
nation of Chief Justice Finglass. 
Cromwell suggested that Aylmer 
should be elevated to the vacant 
seat, and the King was about 
making the appointment when the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, upon the sug- 
gestion of some of his tenants in 
thecounty Waterford,addressed his 
Majesty that the Chief Baron was 
an ignorant man, and unfit for the 
office ; ‘‘ whereupon the King was 
purty sharp with Cromwell for re- 
commending so improper a person. 
The Prime Minister thereupon and 
in his own justification asked the 
King to send for the Chief Baron 
and speak to him so that his 
Highness might judge for himself.” 
The King did so, and asked Aylmer 
amongst other things what in his 
opinion was the true cause of the 
decay of Ireland. The Chief 
Baron, incensed with the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, replied that absen- 
teeism was the sole cause ; that the 
gentlemen who had estates in this 
country should be compelled to 
live upon them; if they did not, 
that their estates should be con- 
fiscated. The King said that those 
suggestions of the Chief Baron 
were wise ones, and that he would 
see to enforce them, and so his 
Majesty did, for in the very next 
Parliament the Absentee Act (28 
Henry VIII., chap. 3) was passed, 
and the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
amongst others, was stripped of 
every acre he possessed in Ireland.* 
Aylmer was immediately on his 
dismissal from the King’s presence 
ordered te return to Ireland, where 
he arrived on the Ist of August, 
1535, and on the 12th of the same 
month was appointed Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench. He now 
joined the King’stroopsand shewed 
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that he was at once a statesman, 
a scholar, and a soldier. He was 
able at the bow, the pen, and the 
sword ; ‘“‘from the camp of your 
host” (though he omits to mention 
where that camp is), he writes to 
the King on the 27th of August, 
1535, that ‘‘Lord Thomas Fitz- 
Gerald and his accomplices were 
willing to commune with Lord 
Leonard Grey and with me your 
Chief Justice; and we beseech of 
you to be merciful to Lord Thomas 
especially as concerning his life.” 
The changes in religion which 
had taken place in the neighbour- 
ing country were now for the first 
time (1536) introduced into Ire- 
land; and an order went forth 
from the King for the suppression 
of the monasteries. This order 
was followed by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, 28 Henry VIII., chap. 16, 
and the doomed houses only 
awaited the arrival of the Com- 
missioners to seize upon their 
estates and effects; and speaking 
of that commission, the Lords of 
the Council, of whom Chief Justice 
Aylmer was one, inform the King 
that ‘‘as to the suppression of 
certain monasteries expressed in a 
commission under your great seal 
we shall proceed thereunto with 
such convenient speed as shall be 
most for your highness’s profit.”’t 
The Commissioners commissioned 
for the suppression of the abbeys 
were John Allen, Master of the 
Rolls, nephew of Archbishop Allen, 
Sir R. Brabazon, and Sir Gerald 
Aylmer, Chief Justice. They first 
visited the houses in the city; 
and, having closed them, the monks 
departed from those retreats in 
which many of them had lived 
from youth to old age. The abbeys 
more remote were next visited, 
their libraries were scattered, 
priceless manuscripts were burnt, 


* Vide the account of this transaction in “ Lodge’s Peerage.” Ed. 1754, vol. iv. 
p. 245. 
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the church plate was vested in the 
Lord Chancellor and Chief Justice 
for the use of his Majesty, the 
bells were taken down from their 
lofty bell stages, and the gardens 
and the fields which the industry 
of the monks had rescued from 
the forest or the morass were 
vested in the Commissioners and 
sold by auction, and the produce 
of the sale was sent to the King. 
The Commissioners were authorised 
by their commission to inquire and 
report on the immoralities of the 
inmates; specifying the names of 
those ‘‘that led such damnable 
lives’’; but when their work was 
done and they made their report, 
they failed to find that any of the 
accusations were substantiated, 
and the Lord Deputy, Lord 
Leonard Grey, vainly used his 
influence to shelter six of the 
religious houses from ruin, ‘‘ for,”’ 
he writes tothe King, ‘‘there man- 
kind and womankinde, and young 
childer be taught in religion, 
virtue, and the English tongue.” 
Self-denial was their rule; many 
of them slept on the ground in 
their habits, sometimes on a hard 
mat or a rough blanket, and the 
same bundle of palm leaves served 
them as a seat by day and a pillow 
by night. Their food was frugal, 
and they used to be awakened at 
night for public worship; even 
sleep, the last refuge of the un- 
happy, was rigorously measured 
to them. 

Of the Chief Justice, or of his 
acts and doings,nothing is recorded 
of interest during the years 1537 
and 1538, but in 1539 he spent the 
long vacation in the camp of Lord 
Leonard Grey, in his expedition 
against O’Neil and O’Donel. The 
Chief Justice was then rather 
touched than stricken with years. 
His upright statureandstronglimbs 
still shewed him fully equal to all 
the exertions and fatigues of war. 
His thick eyebrows, now partially 
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grizzled, lowered over large eyes 
full of dark fire, which seemed yet 
darker from the uncommon depth 
at which they were set in his head. 
His features, naturally strong and 
harsh, had their sternness exag- 
gerated by one or two scars re- 
ceived in battle. Those features, 
naturally calculated to express the 
harsher passions, were shaded 
during the term in his Court by 
the judge’s cap, and during the 
vacation in the field of battle by 
an open steel helmet with a pro- 
jecting front, without a visor, over 
the gorget of which fell the black 
and grizzled beard of the grim old 
Chief Justice. His whole equip- 
ment was that of a rude warrior 
negligent of his exterior even to 
misanthropical sullenness, and the 
harsh and haughty tone which he 
had acquired in court and which 
he used towards his attendants 
belonged to the same unpolished 
character. Of such an appearance 
was the Chief Justice as he rode 
on a powerful horse at the head of 
a troop of horsemen in pursuit of 
the Northern chieftains who were 
returning homewards, encumbered 
with enormous spoils. He came 
up with the Irish at Belahol, in 
the county Monaghan; a battle 
ensued, and they were routed with 
great slaughter, 400 men having 
been left dead on the field, and 
all the booty recaptured. Other 
judges have received the honour 
of knighthood in acknowledg- 
ment of their learning in the law, 
but it remained for Chief Justice 
Aylmer to win at the point of the 
sword, and under the Vice-regal 
banner, the chivalrous order of 
Knight Banneret. This, conferred 
on the field of battle, raises this 
knight to a rank higher than the 
younger sons of viscounts, but 
in the roll of precedence it 
brought to Sir Gerald Aylmer, 
as we must henceforward call 
him, no position higher than 





he had previously held, because, 
as Chief Justice, and still more as 
Privy Councillor, he took rank 


above Knights Banneret. Nor 
were the rewards showered upon 
this learned warrior confined to 
idle grants of Grand Crosses and 
Cordons ; for he had the more sub- 
stantial distinctions of the lordship 
of Dollardstown and other lands, 
conferred upon him by the King at 
the recommendation of Lord 
Leonard Grey. The Chief Justice, 
nevertheless, appears afterwards 
to have been one of the witnesses 
examined against that unfortunate 
Chief Governor when tried forhigh 
treason on account of his forbear- 
ance towards certain Irish chief- 
tains, and on account of his having 
permitted the young Earl of Kil- 
dare to escape from Ireland.* The 
trial, if it can be so called, took 
place in Westminster, but the evi- 
dence of the Irish witnesses appears 
to have been taken by commission 
“by order out of England by Sir 
Anthony St. Leger, then Lord 
Deputy of Ireland,against the Lord 
Leonard Grey, his predecessor, 
whereof a report in a great book 
was made, every leaf whereof was 
subscribed by the said Sir Anthony 
St. Leger, and sent to King Henry 
VIII., whereupon the Lord 
Leonard Grey in England was 
arraigned, condemned, and exe- 
cuted in anno 1541.’’+ Thereforma- 
tion in religion went on during 
the remaining years of Henry 
VIII., and the short. reign of 
Edward VI.; new laws were 
enacted in favour of the new order 
of things, old laws were abro- 
gated; and the Chief Justice was 
ever at his post ready to administer 
the laws as they were placed before 
him ; and we accordingly find that 
if he removed the lights from the 
altar under Edward VI., he 


* Carew MSSB., p. 171. 
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restored them under Queen Mary 
and removed them again under 
Elizabeth. 

In 1552 Sir Gerald Aylmer and 
Sir Thomas Cusacke, Lord Chan- 
cellor, were, in the absence of Sir 
James Croft, Lord Deputy, raised 
to the high position of Chief Go- 
vernors of Ireland, with the title 
of Lords Justices. ‘‘ These to be 
the hed of the Governminte during 
his Majesties’ pleasure,” which 
appointment was made “‘ by patent, 
dated at Westminster the 7th day 
of November, which was read in 
the church of the Holy Trinity, as 
according to customs of the old 
times{.” Immediately previous 
to the departure of the Lord 
Deputy for England, an order of 
the Council, which. was attended 
by Chief Justice Aylmer, was made 
for preserving the records thence- 
forward in the Library of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, whither the 
Courts had been removed from the 
Castle on the surrender of the 
Cathedral by the Dean and Chapter 
in 1546. One of the first acts of 
Queen Mary’s Government was 
to direct the Privy Council in 
England to notify her Majesty’s 
accession to the throne to Sir 
Thomas Cusacke and Sir Gerald 
Aylmer, Lords Justices. The term 
of their continuance ia this office 
was of short duration. That Sir 
Thomas Ousacke gave the most 
perfect satisfaction to Queen Mary 
is manifest from her Majesty’s 
letter to him on the 14th of Decem- 
ber, 1558, thanking him for ‘‘ The 
great services exhibited unto us 
and our dear brother Edward VI., 
whose soul God pardon,” but that 
the Queen held Sir Gerald Aylmer 
in the like affectionate remem- 
brance is not so very clear. It may 
be that she looked with indiffer- 
ence upon one who had been active 






t Morrin’s Pat. Rol., p. 269. 
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in the suppression of the monas- 
teries; he was, however, con- 
tinued in the office of Chief 
Justice, though never called by her 
Majesty to the Privy Council— 
neither did she convey him ‘the 
royal assurances of her great 
thanks,” as she had done to Sir 
Thomas Cusacke. The Chief Jus- 
tice’s name henceforward appears 
many times on the patent rolls as 
commissioner for gaol delivery, 
but further we have not been 
enabled to find any other ot his 
acts recorded in this reign. That 
Queen Elizabeth appointed him 
Privy Councillor in Ireland ap- 
pears amongst the earliest records 
of her reign, but he was then 
growing old, and in the year fol- 
lowing he was called on to retire 
from the Bench, and John Plunket 
was offered the vacant seat. This 
appears from the instructions given 
by Queen Elizabeth to the Lord 
Deputy, the Earl of Sussex, dated 
the 17th of July, 1559. ‘The 
Chief Justice of our chief place, 
Gerald Aylmer, is aged, and there- 
fore not so able to exercise that 
office as heretofore, and there has 
been some communication that 
John Plunket should, with the 
assent of Gerald Aylmer, have 
the same. The Deputy shall con- 
sider what shall be best for our 
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service, and prefer Plunket to the 
office or otherwise if he see it fitter 
so to do.”* Sir Gerald then left 
the Bench, and retired into private 
life ; but like others whose minds 
were long accustomed to the active 
duties of office, he was soon 
oppressed with the infirmities of 
age. When old, blind, and so 
infirm that he was able only to be 
carried from his bed to his chair, 
he used (for his memory was 
unimpaired) to describe to his 
friends the abbeys and the monas- 
teries where he had spent so much 
of his early days, and he used to 
deplore that he had taken part in 
their suppression. ‘‘The young,” 
says Aristotle, ‘‘live forward in 
hope, the old live backwards in 
memory.” In his ninetieth year, 
however, that memory began to 
fail him, and in a manner that was 
painful to his friends. Faces of 
other times seemed to crowd before 
him as he sat, and what that now 
vacant mind had once known, what 
those now sightless eyes had once 
seen, and what that now faltering 
tongue could once relate so well, 
must have been thethoughts upper- 
most in the minds of all who knew 
him. He died in his ninety-first 
year, and was succeeded in his 
estates by his son, from whom are 
descended the Barons Aylmer. 


Ottver J. BuRKE. 


* Carew MSB., p. 288, 
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Servetus and Calvin: a study of 
an important epoch in the early his- 
tory of the Reformation. By R. 
Willis, M.D. London: H. §&. 
King & Co. 1877. 

Johannes Calvinus dies hard, 
albeit the tendency of the new age 
sets strongly against him. The 
author of this volume places him 
in a historic position that surely 
no one would wish to share with 
him and still be reputed a follower 
of the gentle founder of Christianity. 
And yet, a few weeks after the 
publication of the volume, we catch 
the echo of the strong voice of 
Mr. Spurgeon enlivening a picnic 
with a confident avowal of his 
unshaken allegiance to the theo- 
logical dogmatist of Geneva. ‘‘ The 
longer he lived,” said Mr. Spur- 
geon, ‘‘the clearer did it appear 
that John Calvin’s system was the 
nearest to perfection; for, if all 
other divines stood on each other’s 
shoulders they would not reach up 
to the reformer’s toes.’”’ Now, Mr. 
Spurgeon, little as he may believe 
it, is something of a poet; the rude 
and powerful metaphors with which 
he interlards his discourses and 
holds to him his huge auditory, are 
evidence of his artistic faculty. It 
may want culture, but it is there. 
Let him place his congregation on 
the shoulders one of another, and 
standing on tiptoe on the human 
pile (the necessary process, as he 
avers) gaze upon John Calvin’s 
face. There are many authentic 
portraits, there is a good one in 


the present volume, skilfully etched 
by Dr. Willis’s daughter. If the 
sturdy preacher and manful worker 
will look with earnest eyes upon 
the face of his idol, can his most 
imaginative glance see therein the 
lineaments of the ‘“‘ man of God?” 
In that melancholy jowl is there 
any of that quality of gladness that 
goes by the name of ‘“‘ grace” ? In 
those lack-lustre eyes is there any 
love? In those harsh, lengthened 
lines is there a trace of the dimp- 
ling geniality of good will? Could 
that hard and oa mouth relax to 
the angelic smile of sympathy? It 
is no pagan view that leads us to 
test the face and action of a pro- 
fessed religious teacher by the 
instinct of spiritual beauty. If a 
painter would but make a picture 
of Jesus blessing little children, 
and over the face of the Master 
paint in, by way of palimpsest, the 
gloomy lantern-jaws, the unlovely 
brows, never burning with noble 
fire, the self-centred, cold, repul- 
sive look of Calvin, even Mr. 
Spurgeon might be led to allow 
that the satire was too terrible, 
and that he could no longer serve 
two masters so different. The one 
ignobly points to the depressing 
certainty of the charnel house, 
offering for comfort the fatalism 
of hell and a labyrinth of meta- 
physics; the other enfranchises the 
spirit by leading it out into the 
sight of dawn. 

Dr. Willis, in this volume, shews 
strongly his sympathy for Servetus. 
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Servetus is a free-hitting, strongly 
convinced, somewhat arrogant theo- 
logian; educated for the Church 
but inclined to rationalism, and 
chiefly distinguished for his dis- 
covery of the pulmonary circulation, 
and for being free in an age when 
liberality of thought was the excep- 
tion. He edited several important 
works, and made some important 
acquaintances. Among these were 
Andrea Vesalius and Calvin. 

Servetus appears to have been 
possessed by an idea that the 
Reformers of the time, being, as it 
were, heretics themselves, might 
have ready sympathy for a brother 
heretic. But he soon was unde- 
ceived ; his heresy was not the 
chosen one. The account of his 
collisions with Calvin, when both 
were young, and afterwards, is 
somewhat intricate, for Servetus 
lived for many years of his life 
under a name derived from that 
of his native place. 

At intervals Servetus kept en- 
deavouring to draw Calvin into 
discussion with himself on theolo- 
gical subjects. This pestering 
seems to have irritated the great 
dogmatist ; and the attitude of the 
pair, one toward the other, is not 
unlike the mutual relations, as 
regards temper, of a black dog and 
a brown. 

The eurlier communications 
between Servetus and Calvin had 
consisted mainly in the former 
sending his books to the latter, 
which were sharply criticised by 
him ; his criticisms in turn being 
criticised themselves, and his dis- 
paragement returned with interest. 

But afterwards the correspond- 
ence took a new phase. To settle 
Servetus, Calvin sent him a book 
of his own, ‘‘ The Institutions of 
the Christian Religion.”’ Far from 
effecting its purpose, it brought 
from Servetus a stinging criticism. 
What made the assault of argu- 
ment more trying to Calvin’s 
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susceptibilities was that it consisted 
in very freely expressed annota- 
tions on the margin of the very 
copy that had been sent to Serve- 
tus, the book itself being the 
recognised cauon of the newly- 
founded Chutch, the masterwork 
that was to overthrow all oppo- 
sition. 

At length Calvin’s devil was 
raised; he wrote in 1546 to a 
friend :—‘‘ Servetus wrote to me 
lately, and besides his letter sent 
me a great volume full of his 
ravings, telling me with audacious 
arrogance that I should there find 
things stupendous and unheard of 
until now. He offers to come 
hither if I approve. But I will 
not pledge my faith tohim. For 
did he come, if I have any autho- 
rity here, J should never suffer him 
to go away alive. (Nam si venerit, 
modo valeat mea authoritas, vivum 
exire nunquam patiar).” 

The arraignment of Servetus is 
a long story, and we cannot shew 
here how the concealed hand of 
Calvin directed the prosecution, 
and gathered and disposed so as 
to be most effective in their deadly 
work, the various compromising 
documents. Suffice it that the 
trial resulted—most unexpectedly 
to the heretic— in his condemnation 
to death by slow fire. Servetus 
asked for an interview with his 
powerful opponent in his cell. 
This was granted, and Calvin’s 
account of the meeting, though 
very cautiously worded, is most 
instructive :-— 

‘€T asked him what he wanted with 
me. To which he replied, that he 
desired to ask my pardon. I then 
said that I had never prosecuted any- 
one on merely personal grounds ; 
that I had admonished him with all 
the gentleness I could command as 
many as sixteen years ago, and not 
without danger to my own life had 
spared no pain to cure him of his 
errors, Butallin vain! My expos- 
tulations appeared rather to excite 
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his bile. Quitting speech of myself, 
however, I then desired him rather 
to ask pardon of the Eternal God, 
towards whom he had shewn himself 
but too contumelious, presuming, as 
he had done, to take from his essence 
the three hypostases that pertain to 
it; and saying that were it possible 
to shew a personal distinction between 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, we 
should have a three-headed Cerberus 
for a God; with much beside that 
need not now be repeated. Seeing, 
ere long, that all I said went for 
nothing, and feeling indisposed to 
trespass on the time of the magis- 
trates, or to appear something more 
than my Master (!), in obedience to 
the precept of Paul, I took my leave 
of the heretic,—self-condemned.” 
What should poor Servetus have 
prayed, if he had followed Calvin’s 
advice? ‘Heavenly Father, I 
am sorry I cannot see in Thee the 
true hypostases, exactly as Calvin 
sees them. It must be very wicked 
not to understand metaphysics, 
for they are having me burned for 
thinking as I do think. I have 
asked Calvin to forgive me: I now 
ask forgiveness of Thee.” On the 
scaffold he said what may be taken 
as the text of toleration, ‘“‘If he 
had erred, it was in ignorance.” 
He was interrupted by Calvin’s 
intimate, Farel, who told him 
that ‘“‘to obtain any favour he 
should begin by acknowledging 
and shewing contrition for his 
errors.” That is to say, his igno- 
rance was not to be dispelled by 
light, but was to be crushed into 
dark conformity by the mandate 
of a Protestant Pope. Servetus 
heeded not, and went on to say 
that ‘“‘he had done nothing to 
deserve death; he prayed God, 
nevertheless, to forgive his enemies 
and persecutors.” The critical 
works he had sent to Calvin were 
bound to him, no doubt as a 
weighty stone to drag him into 
the hell of Calvin’s morbid meta- 
physical dreams. He was burned 


on the 27th of October, 1553. 
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Illustrious Irishwomen. 
E. Owens Blackburne. 
Tinsley Bros. 


‘Did you ever hear of an Irish- 
woman who ever has done, or ever 
could do, anything ?” 

It is said that the above inquiry 
from an unbelieving Englishman 
provoked Miss Blackburne into the 
production of these memoirs of her 
countrywomen, Whatever other 
result she has aimed at or attained, 
she has fairly proved that Irish- 
women can do and have done 
many things. They have been 
pretty, witty, fascinating, wild, 
pious, learned, charitable, and 
variously distinguished. 

We are compelled to confess 
that the Irish brilliancy must be 
capable of pretty nearly everything 
when we are presented with a 
choice of heroines from Queen 
Méave, or Medbh (the supposed 
original of Queen Mab) down to 
Peg Woffington, ‘‘ The Wild Irish 
Girl,” Felicia Hemans, Maria 
Edgeworth, and the Countess of 
Blessington. There are women of 
undoubted intellectual abilities in 
our authoress’s long list: actresses 
who, like Peg Woffington, are still 
famous ; women remarked in their 
own homes for piety, common 
sense, and charity; and women 
whose power lay in pretty faces, 
like the “‘ beautiful Gunningtons,” 
those ‘‘ Countessed and double- 
Duchessed” ladies, whose fair 
faces are still a tradition. 

The volumes give evidence that 
a great amount of labour and re- 
search has been spent upon them, 
many of the stories having been 
obtained from early Irish manu- 
scripts, and some of the later facts 
drawn from private letters. The 
vicissitudes and strange expe- 
riences of remarkable persons 
must always carry interest with 
them; and these pages contain 
many curious stories of real life. 
In these days of ‘“‘lady-helps” 
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and lady-doctors, when women are 
endeavouring to fill all manner of 
positions in life, how many would 
care to occupy a post such as that 
which Miss Owenson, afterwards 
Lady Morgan,—always ‘“‘ The Wild 
Irish Girl,” once filled ? 


‘The same year Miss Owenson 
went on a visit to Lady Abercorn, at 
Baron’s Court, in the North of Ire- 
land. They had read her novels, and 
were pleased with them; they met 
the authoress, and were charmed. 
They proposed that she should come 
and live with them and amuse them. 
At first she demurred; but, acting 
upon the advice of her friends, she 
at length acceded to the request of 
the Marquis and Marchioness.” 


The trial of such a life was that 
‘‘she had to bear with all their 
tempers, and was expected to be 
always in good spirits.” The re- 


ward she obtained in the introduc- 
tion to society was of course very 
valuable to a rising young au- 


thoress. 


‘*They were very stately and very 
grand ; but, on the whole, extremely 
kind to her. Here she met the great 
ones of the earth, The Abercorns 
took her to London with them, where 
she sold her book, ‘The Missionary,’ 
for a good sum; sat to Sir Thomas 
Lawrence to have her portrait painted ; 
was presented to the Princess of 
Wales, and dined with her !” 


The sentence in which this lively 
lady describes her future husband, 
Dr. Morgan, is enough to give us 
the colour of her character :— 


‘¢ ¢ Barring his wild, unfounded love 
for me,’ says Glorvina, when writing 
on the subject to Mrs. Lefanu, ‘the 
creature is perfection.’”’ 


Among the miscellaneous he- 
roines is numbered the lady 
Freemason, whose entrance into 
the Order was so romantic. She 
had accidentally witnessed a por- 
tion of the Masonic ordeal; and 
on attempting to escape from the 
room, found the door guarded, 
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and with a shriek which roused 
the brethren, fainted. 


‘Their first care was tu resuscitate 
Miss St. Leger without alarming the 
house, and then to endeavour to learn 
from her how much she had wit- 
nessed. She confessed the whole 
truth, and, many of the members 
being furiously enraged at the trans- 
action, she was placed under guard 
of the tiler and a member, in the 
very room where she had lain perdue. 
The members of the Lodge reassem- 
bled, and deliberated as to what, 
under the circumstances, was to be 
done. For two long hours the 
wretched girl Jistened to the angry 
discussion, and heard her death de- 
liberately proposed and seconded. It 
is said that she was only saved from 
immediate death by the moving and 
earnest supplication of her younger 
brother. At length the good sense 
of some succeeded in calming, 
in some measure, the irritated 
feelings of the majority, when, 
after much more had been said, 
and many things had been pro- 
posed, she was given the option of 
submitting to the Masonic ordeal to 
the extent she had witnessed ; and, 
if she refused, the brethren were 
again to consult. Being waited upon 
to decide, Miss St. Leger, exhausted 
and terrified by the storminess and 
earnestness of the debate, gladly and 
unhesitatingly accepted the offer.” 


As ‘‘the brethren generously 
admit her many admirable quali- 
ties, and are unanimous in de- 
claring that far from regretting 
her admission into their society, 
they consider her name and good 
deeds reflect a lustre upon the 
Masonic body,” it is perhaps to be 
wondered at that the Freemasons 
have not repeated the experi- 
ment. 

The true history and reasons for 
the secluded life of the ‘‘ Ladies of 
Llangollen ”’ will be interesting to 
those who have heard of these 
independent women, and wondered 
what mystery it was that led them 
to choose to live apart from all 
their friends. Their attempt to 
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live unknown was a notable failure, 
for they were visited by the cele- 
brities of the time. 

Miss Blackburne’s entertaining 
volumes will doubtless find many 
readers. 


The Soul and How it Found Me. 
By Edward Maitland. London: 
Tinsley Bros. 1877. 

Some old thinker whose name 
or period we cannot recall at 
the moment, exclaimed once, in 
a moment of ideal passion, 
“‘T am drunk, but not with wine; 
I have tasted of the esoteric doc- 
trines.” If our old thinker was a 
wise man, he waited until he be- 
came sober before he gave to the 
world his message concerning 
things occult. Or, if his impetus 
of thought was too strong to resist, 
he turned it into the channel of 
poetry, and his molten lava became 
crystallised by method, and thus 
no longer insane. Mr. Maitland 
has lately learned some things 
new to him, but not new to many 
a quiet soul whose heart has seen 
more than the mind can tell. In- 
stead, however, of letting the 
bright light of new vision dwell 
in him until it becomes fruitful, 
and able to make luminous his 
most practical and everyday 
thought; instead of waiting until 
he should become sober himself 
after his spiritual intoxication, 
Mr. Maitland has poured himself 
forth in wild metaphysic enthu- 
siasm, very likely to be mistaken 
by homely people for insanity. 
He does not appear to be insane 
in the plain mundane sense of the 
word, but he is erratic in the sense 
in which a cloudy seer like Wil- 
liam Blake is at times deemed 
insane. That is, he is-conscious 
of a glory of existence transcending 
the monotony of every day, and the 
sense of it somewhat lifts him off 
his balance, and prevents his 
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rightly exercising the faculties of 
quiet observation and comparison 
with regard to mundane affairs. 
It is a pity for his literary fame, 
and what is more, for his literary 
influence, that he has not been 
wise enough to wait, and digest 
his revelations before pouring 
them out on the world in an 
unrestrained flood. For like a 
stream after excessive rain, the 
course of his thought is wild, and 
bears upon its bosom a miscel- 
laneous collection made up of bits 
of rubbish and a few floating 
flowers of beauty, gathered by the 
random wave. 

He reminds one of a man who 
in a dream appears to be com- 
posing a poem. What fire, what 
luminous flow, what mighty 
thoughts, what easy eloquence! 
In the morning he remembers a 
few lines; but whither has fled 
the magical quality of the verse? 
It seems rather ordinary. We 
would not say that Mr. Maitland 
has produced nothing worth having, 
but it is evident that he has been 
carried away by the idea of being 
the creator of something unusually 
great, and so has brought himself 
into a deplorable likeness to the 
dreaming poet we have named. 
In the confused torrent of his 
book, it is the reader who has to 
find stepping-stones, and pick out 
what is worth having, whereas the 
author ought to have both shaped 
into orderly form the channel of 
his thought, and himself have 
chosen the objects of beauty and 
truth that might flow down its 
current. 

Mr. Maitland’s book is mainly 
an account of his spiritualistic 
experiences ; he gives in full many 
visions, most of which had better 
have been omitted, for though pos- 
sessed of much beauty of colourthey 
have evidently been projected upon 
a mental tissue so preternaturally 
sensitive and excitable as to pre- 
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sent the details in portentously 
enlarged, and, as it were, gaseous 
forms, too much like the weird 
imaginings of a Wilkie Collins. 
A more tranquil mirror might have 
reflected any essential truth these 
visions may possess in a simpler 
and more valuable state. 

Mr. Maitland’s revelation is that 
the function of religions is the cul- 
ture of the soul, the method of 
which culture consists in ‘‘the 
perfecting of the body by means 
of pure living, in respect of diet 
and habit, and of the mind by the 
practice of pure thinking and feel- 
ing, and the cultivation of the 
intuitions and sympathies, and 
the encouragement of aspiration 
towards the highest perfection 
conceivable.” This is pure and 


good, though perhaps somewhat 
thin and intellectualised ; but his 
mistake lies in deeming that for 
such a revelation to be produced 
is to imply the beginning of a 


grand Regeneration. Wouldit were 
so! unfortunately a very plebeian 
proverb comes to our mind as 
apposite here :—‘‘ You may take 
a horse to the water, but you can’t 
make him drink.” Let Mr. Mait- 
land digest and make as rational 
as possible what truths he may be 
fortunate enough to receive, but 
let him be wise enough to realise 
that though no effort be wasted, 
it may not be given him to trans- 
form the world at once into aspi- 
rational children, wistful after 
higher knowledge. Doubtless the 
Ruler of the world has patience, 
and has made even rest a part of 
growth, which growth may be 

roceeding none the less surely 

ecause it is so slow. 

In his enthusiasm for pure diet, 
and noble hatred of cruelty, the 
author sees little in society as it is 
but a brood of ruthless carnivora, 
making blood and sacrifice of 
others, combined with worship of 
self, the rule of life. There is 
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some truth here, but how untruth- 
ful it is made by being so utterly 
overstrained. 

In deplorably ludicrous juxta- 
position to what profess to be 
world-revelations, are details of 
the changes taking place in the 
author’s personal habits, which it 
would have been well for him to 
reserve for a separate work on the 
Diet and Dress of Prophets. 

The intellectual powers which 
made the author of ‘‘ Higher Law” 
and ‘‘The Pilgrim and the Shrine” 
a notable novelist, we hope to see 
again exercised with more reason 
and less effervescence. All that is 
best and most essential in the pre- 
sent volume might have been com- 
pressed into a brief and calm 
philosophic essay. 


Lazy Lays. By W. H. Harrison. 
London: 38, Great Russell Street, 
W.C. 

This is a medley of comic and 
sentimental verse, intermingled 
with a few prose sketches, and 
bound in a cover of somewhat 
powerful design. We prefer the 
comic to the sentimental element 
in the book, for we do not suppose 
that the author would lay claim to 
the possession of ‘‘ the vision and 
the faculty divine,” and verse 
without the excuse of real poetic 
fire requires technical merit of a 
very high order to give it any 
value. Some of the comic verse is 
fair in its way, but somewhat too 
local in its allusions to be of 
general interest. 

In one instance, however, we 
think a satirical hit of Mr. Harri- 
son’s happy enough to deserve 
special commendation. It pro- 
fesses to be a review of the volume 
of ‘Lazy Lays” itself, and is 
an excellent take-off of the kind 
of critic who has only half an eye 
to spare for the responsibilities 
of weighing and measuring the 
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literary produce that may come 
before him, but has two eyes very 
wide open for an order for profit- 
able advertisements in his journal; 
and on the strength of Sele a 
business’ success looks grandly 
down upon struggling enterprise 
of a more purely literary order. 
The imaginary reviewer manifests 
his combined dignity and grace as 
follows :— 


In a column of books on our table 
piled, 
We perceive The Lazy Lays, 
And the work having thus been ob- 
served by Us, 
We feel it deserves great praise. 


But Our space is so small in these 
stirring times, 
For aught but weighty themes, 
And the Universe needs so much care 
from Us, 
That We shun all rhyming dreams. 


Our greatly increased circulation just 
now 
Drives tremors through Church 
and State, 
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But advertisements brought up to 
ten p.m., 
Will not reach Our hands too late. 
We regret the jealousy, envy, and 
hate 
Rival poets will shew, and their 
fuss 
At Our words for this book, but We 
say once more, 
That The Lays have been seen by 
Us. 


A story how Hadji Al Shacabae, 
an amiable Turk, was _ photo- 
graphed, is well done; and a brief 
paper on “ Materialistic Religion” 
attacks science from the strong- 
hold of the Berkeleyan idealism, 
something after the plan so fully 
carried out in Mr. Doubleday’s 
‘*Matter for Materialists.” We 
notice the assertion that Professor 
Huxley ‘‘says that if he were 
compelled to choose between pure 
idealism and pure materialism, he 
should select the former.” ‘‘The 
Lazy Lays” has come out rather 
early, but belongs to the class of 
Christmas books. 











